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PSYCHOLOGY AND BOOT-RACKS. 


By E. Boyp Barrett, S.J., M.A.(IRELAND), Px.D.(Lovuvain). 


T has often been pointed out that 
a great deal of practical science 
is displayed by people who know 


nothing of theoretic science. In 
art, warfare, architecture, and mu- 
sic men have reached celebrity 
without having any “book knowl- 
edge” of their science. And so it is 
as regards psychology. There are 
multitudes who in practice are most 
expert psychologists, although they 
are completely ignorant of the the- 
ory. Hawkers, actors, politicians, 
commercial travelers, religious re- 
vivalists, journalists, detectives,— 
men of no matter what class,— 
often display an amazing knowledge 
of how to work on the feelings and 
emotions of their fellow men. They 
are all non-scientific psychologists. 

And in the field of physical 
things, we find a wonderful display 
in static form of psychological in- 
sight. The well-placed seat in a 
theater can teach us much of the 
theory of vision and audition. A 
shop window is a study in sugges- 


tion. A well-constructed typewriter 
displays to us the laws of muscular 
control, field of vision, and gives us 
lessons in energy-conservation. Sign 
boards; smokeless powder; camou- 
flaging devices; rubber heels; steer- 
ing wheels; fog horns and whistles; 
cocktails and condiments—in fact, 
everything that is well-adapted to 
human use has in it static psychol- 
ogy that repays study. 

Yet, while men very readily ad- 
mit their indebtedness to chemistry 
and physics on account of the thou- 
sand and one applications of these 
sciences which have added to the 
safety and comfort of life, they are 
less ready to admit indebtedness to 
psychology. On the whole, it is re- 
garded as a science that is fruitless 
of practical beneficial adaptations. 

One reason for this attitude, 
which discriminates unfavorably 
against psychology, is that scientific 
research in psychology is little 
known, and has not led to sensa- 
tional discoveries, whereas scientific 
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research in physics and chemistry 
has been wonderfully and _ start- 
lingly productive. By a false process 
of reasoning men associate all in- 
ventions of a physical nature with 
the scientific laboratories of chem- 
istry and physics, and all the glory 
of every such discovery goes to sci- 
entists as such. They forget that 
the vast majority of physical im- 
provements and inventions are due 
to men who were not scientists and 
who had no connection with labora- 
tories. 

As regards the practical applica- 
tions of psychology, this is also the 
case. Wonderful adaptations of 
psychological lore have been made 
by non-scientific psychologists. The 
modern art of advertising, for in- 
stance, or the modern stagecraft 
that creates the fairy splendors of 
revue scenes, is due to men who 
could not define what psychology 
is. And yet the wonderful effects 
worked by the advertising artist or 
the stage artist are elementary prin- 
ciples of psychology, reduced to 
practice. 

In considering the applications of 
psychology to life, we shall not 
pause to consider what emanated 
from the psychologist as such, and 
what was due to homely insight 
into the working of the mind. In 
considering the applications of 
physics or chemistry it would be 
invidious to differentiate between 
scientific and unscientific inventors. 
It is equally so in the case of psy- 
chology. What is more important 
for us is to realize that human 
progress is quite impossible apart 
from psychology, and that the rate 
of progress is regulated by the en- 
lightened application of psycholog- 
ical principles from whatever 
source that application comes. 

Such considerations, however, are 


of a general nature and serve only 
to introduce our subject. The most 
definite and direct application of 
principles of scientific psychology 
are found in medicine, education, 
law, and commerce. We shall con- 
sider in turn some of these applica- 
tions. 

Medical doctors have constantly 
to deal with patients who are ill, 
even very ill, but who show no signs 
of organic trouble. Pills and plas- 
ters are useless in their cases. They 
are upset, fatigued, abnormal, per- 
haps inclined to commit suicide. 
Their trouble is not physical but 
mental. The mind is functioning 
in a disorderly way. Some fear or 
idea obsesses them. They are 
gripped by an invisible and intan- 
gible disease. Their malady is im- 
pervious to the drug or the sur- 
geon’s knife. They have to be 
treated psychically. The only thera- 
peutic that can heal them is psycho- 
therapy. And so, in this vast region 
of nerve and mind trouble, medi- 
cine has to be guided by technical 
psychological science—methods of 
mental analysis, suggestion, and 
synthesis have to be applied. 

It is in this region, namely, that 
of psychotherapy, that modern psy- 
chology has made its greatest and 
most beneficial advance. Hope and 
comfort have been won for thou- 
sands who in former times were 
misunderstood and regarded as in- 
curable. And the recent humani- 
tarian spirit in dealing with certain 
types of crime is due to the progress 
that has been made in the study of 
abnormal impulses, and compul- 
sions. 

In education scientific psychology 
has opened the way to many re- 
markable advances. But it is re- 
grettable that educationalists should 
manifest so much conservatism 
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as they do, and should assimilate 
so slowly the findings of the labora- 
tory. However, in many ways re- 
markable changes are noticeable. 
Hygienic measures that remove 
causes of fatigue have been adopted. 
The classroom is built according to 
sound principles. There is good 
ventilation, plenty of light, a proper 
temperature, and noisy places are 
avoided. School hours are shorter 
and better regulated as regards rest 
pauses. Maps, diagrams, and sen- 
sory stimulation of various kinds are 
employed. Better methods of learn- 
ing, of memorizing, and of control- 
ling attention are in use. Sugges- 
tion is more utilized than formerly. 
Correction and discipline have been 
modified. Personal tastes are taken 
into account, and there is a much 
greater variety of subject matters. 
In some schools wastage of energy 
is prevented by having smaller 
classes. Wonderful results have 


been achieved by the Montessori 


and other systems. The true con- 
ception of adaptation to the men- 
tality and nature of the child has 
been better grasped. Psychological 
writings and speculations have had 
a salutary effect in arousing in the 
minds of teachers a craving to lay 
out their wares in an attractive way 
within easy arm-reach or hand-span 
of the pupil. In fine, the change 
that has come in the school system 
is as startling as the change that 
has come in the prison system— 
and in both cases the change is due 
to advances in psychological knowl- 
edge. 

In law, modern psychology has 
pointed out better methods of dis- 
crimination as regards witnesses 
and criminals. It has shown, for 
instance, how suggestion plays an 
enormous rdéle, especially where 
child-witnesses are concerned. It 


has studied the play of human pas- 
sion and abnormal impulse in crime 
and has outlined methods of de- 
tecting the presence of “malinger- 
ing.” It has constructed mecha- 
nisms for eliciting indirect confes- 
sions from criminals. In fine, psy- 
chology and psychiatry have of re- 
cent years taken possession of 
criminology as a subsidiary depart- 
ment. The psychiatrist is now con- 
sulted where there is evidence of 
abnormality in criminal conduct, 
and no lawyer can afford to ignore 
the results of scientific psycholog- 
ical research. 

We shall now turn to the part 
played by psychology in commerce 
and industry. Since “Taylorism,” 
or “scientific management,” started, 
it has been ever growing. The part 
of industrial psychology has been 
thus defined by Bernard Muscio: 
“The immediate aim of industrial 
psychology is to utilize psycholog- 
ical knowledge (a) in _ selecting 
workers on the basis of natural fit- 
ness and (b) in constructing good 
methods of work, for the purpose of 
obtaining from any expenditure of 
human energy or effort a maximum 
production.” As regards (b) one 
must distinguish clearly between 
the réle of physics and the réle of 
psychology. An inventor might im- 
prove a machine so that the output 
would be greater, but at the same 
time he might neglect to consider 
the part the machinist had to play. 
He might neglect to fit the machine 
to the workman. If so, his inven- 
tion would have nothing to do with 
industrial psychology. But if, on 
the other hand, he so arranged the 
levers that they could be worked 
without strain or fatigue by the 
machinist, and if he regulated mat- 
ters so that the pressure on the 
lever would be a_ non-fatiguing 
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pressure, he would be working 
along the lines of industrial psy- 
chology. 

There are three main considera- 
tions which have regard to the aims 
of industrial psychology: first, the 
selecting of the right man for the 
right job, for, as Plato wrote in his 
Republic, “there are diversities of 
nature among us, which are adapted 
to different occupations”; secondly, 
the study of the best movements in 
carrying out the job; and, thirdly, 
the study of the timing of the move- 
ments so that fatigue and exhaus- 
tion may be eliminated, and the de- 
termination of the best physical 
conditions for the carrying out of 
the movements. 

The psychology of industrial dif- 
ferences has to do with the first of 
these considerations. There are too 
many misfits in life. Vocations are 
decided in too haphazard a manner. 
There are clerks that should be 
manual laborers, and typists that 
should be telephone girls, and brick- 
layers that should be chauffeurs, 
and tramway drivers that should be 
clerks, and so on. Some have 
manual dexterity and poor mem- 
ories. Some have good memories 
and slow reaction times. Some 
have quick vision and fingers that 
are “all thumbs.” Gifts are dis- 
tributed in various ways and in 
various combinations. And it is 
the work of psychology to deter- 
mine the gifts, or their absence, and 
to decide what gifts are required 
for special kinds of work. 

Let us take as an example the 
gifts required in a telephone girl. 
She should have very good hear- 
ing, a very clear voice, a good mem- 
ory for numbers, and a dexterous 
and quick hand for placing the 
plugs in particular holes. She 
should be cool and attentive. Her 


work is trying and fatiguing. It 
becomes unbearable if any of the 
gifts I have indicated are lacking. 
Hence, before she is employed, she 
should be tested as to these qual- 
ities. As regards the carrying of 
numerals in the memory, very great 
differences exist. Some can carry 
only three or four, some can carry 
twenty or thirty. As regards dex- 
terity in placing plugs in the right 
holes, an astonishing amount of in- 
accuracy is possible if muscular co- 
ordination is defective. Hence the 
need of tests. 

Miinsterberg devised a very in- 
genious method for testing tramway 
drivers. He was called upon to de- 
vise the test owing to the enormous 
number of accidents that were hap- 
pening. These accidents were due 
less to carelessness than to psychi- 
cal unfitness. The drivers were 
deficient in the necessary gifts— 
quick observation, quick reaction, a 
wide field of vision, and prompti- 
tude in decision, together with fa- 
cility in judging speeds and prob- 
able movements of pedestrians and 
motorists. It is indeed strange that 
drivers should be employed without 
thorough preliminary tests, such as 
those devised by Miinsterberg. 

In some trades peculiar qualities 
are required. In one factory, girls 
were needed who could pick up 
twelve pencils at one grasp without 
counting them. Delicate sensibility 
to weight and muscular extension 
was essential. In a factory for mak- 
ings balls for bicycles, when the 
balls were being tested, it was found 
that there was a great discrepancy 
between the output of the various 
girls. The girls had to put the balls 
to be examined on the back of their 
hands and pick out with a magnet 
defective balls. It was a question 
of quick observation and reaction. 
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A selection was made subsequent 
to tests. As a result, thirty-five 
girls, selected for quick reaction 
time, were easily able to do the work 
that one hundred and twenty girls 
had exhausted themselves in doing. 

Let us now turn to what has been 
called “movement study.” Trades- 
men and craftsmen have their own 
way of going about work, but it is 
often wasteful and cumbersome. 
They perform unnecessary move- 
ments. They do not codrdinate 
their movements as they should. 
They do not base their actions on a 
knowledge of anatomy and nervous 
overflows. They fatigue themselves 
through ill-regulated movements. 
In the folding of letters and placing 
them in envelopes in a better as 
compared with a worse way, an im- 
mense increase of output has re- 
sulted. A carefully planned series 
of movements in folding handker- 
chiefs in a factory has resulted in 


a few hundred per cent. increase in 
output, and that without “speeding 
up” and with less fatigue to the 


workers. In one factory yard there 
were 500 men shoveling coke, clay, 
and iron ore. Their movements 
were studied. It was seen that the 
shovels were unsuitable and that 
the amount of the shovelful was ill- 
regulated. Better shovels were con- 
structed. A twenty-one pound 
shovelful was set as a standard. 
The men were instructed as to the 
best means of filling the shovels ac- 
cording to the different substances. 
Their hours were shortened, and 
they were told when to take rest 
pauses. As a result, each man’s 
output was increased from sixteen 
to fifty-nine tons a day, and one 
hundred and fifty men were able to 
do the work that five hundred had 
done before. 
Bricklayers’ 


movements were 


studied in a similar way, and it 
was noticed that they wasted an 
enormous amount of energy in 
stooping and raising bricks, for 
they were lifting not only the brick 
but themselves hundreds of times 
a day. Instead of taking a brick 
and a trowelful of mortar in one 
and the same movement, they made 
two movements of it. After a sci- 
entific movement study their circle 
of movements was reduced from 
eighteen to about half that number. 
The bricks and mortar were placed 
within easy reach, so that they had 
no need to stoop. As a result, they 
could lay 350 bricks an hour instead 
of about 100 or 150 an hour. In al- 
most every line of trade, careful 
study of movements, aided by 
photographs, the cinematograph, 
and lastly Gilbreth’s “chronocyclo- 
graph” (a reconstruction of the 
movement in wire), has resulted in 
the determining of improved move- 
ments for many jobs. And always 
there is less fatigue and greater out- 
put, if the worker is ready to fall 
in with the improved method. 

As regards the worker’s attitude 
to “scientific management” and 
psychological applications, it is, 
needless to say, on the whole hos- 
tile. He feels that “selection” and 
“movement study” go to increase 
the power and wealth of the capital- 
ist. And he sees in it a means of 
disrupting trade-unionism and of 
reducing “craft skill” to specialized 
“job skill.” We need not enter 
into these sociological questions. 
They do not concern us here. All 
we have to do is to show the part 
psychology plays and can play in 
commerce and industry. We leave 
the arrangement of the best method 
of introducing such applications to 
sociologists. 

The study of fatigue and the best 
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physical conditions of work has 
been fruitful to a wonderful extent. 
It is well known that ill-regulated 
work causes quite avoidable fatigue, 
lessens output, and is the source of 
many causes of fatigue, both men- 
tal and physical,—causes many of 
which can be easily eliminated. 
Their elimination has been shown 
to result in gigantic increases of 
output. 

We shall briefly summarize 
causes of fatigue: deficient light; 
noise; bad ventilation; excessive 
heat or cold or humidity; the pres- 
ence of danger; speed of machinery; 
positions of strain; constant atten- 
tion to machinery; polished sur- 
faces. In the absence of rest pauses, 
good food, suitable clothing, there 
is less resistance to fatigue. Over- 
time, and work before breakfast, 
are especially conducive to it—as 
are drugs, the use of alcohol, and 
excessive smoking. There are, of 
course, various types of fatigue. The 
ultimate cause of fatigue is a matter 
of dispute. It is most probably due 
to the non-removal of poisonous 
matter caused by the exhaustion of 
the muscle substance during work. 
There are indirect methods of meas- 
uring fatigue. The ergograph, 
which directly measures capacity 
for work, indirectly indicates the 
extent of fatigue. The dynamom- 
eter is also used for this purpose. 
But nature gives the best, though at 
times a subjective and deceptive in- 
dex of the fatigue state, in feelings 
of weariness, and in loss of control 
of attention. 

Scientific management has often 
demonstrated to what an extent 
avoidable fatigue is the cause of a 
small output of work. Men trained 
to load pig iron into trucks in an 
orderly way, with due rest pauses, 
have been enabled to increase their 


output from twelve and a half to 
forty-seven and a half tons a day. 
And this increased amount of work 
was accomplished in a very much 
shortened day. The due interposi- 
tion of rest pauses, to allow the 
muscles time to recuperate, was the 
source of the improved output. 

The enormous amount of energy- 
saving and consequent fatigue-pre- 
vention that can be brought about 
by well-designed machinery is in- 
stanced in the case of a certain type- 
writer. The pressure per letter 
needed was only five ounces as com- 
pared with twelve ounces on other 
machines. Each line written by this 
machine meant a saving of some 
300 ounces (as pressure force) a 
line. In a day’s work several tons 
as measure of this pressure force 
were saved! 

Psychologists have determined 
with accuracy the point of time be- 
yond which it is, normally, unsafe 
to go in various muscular and sen- 
sory exercises. If limits are con- 
stantly exceeded, a breakdown is 
certain to follow. The prevalence of 
neurasthenia among workers is a 
sad indication of the neglect of pre- 
caution on the part of employers. 
Accidents happen most frequently 
during the last hours of the before- 
dinner and after-dinner spells of 
work, for then fatigue is greatest 
and control of attention and mus- 
cular dexterity begin to fail. Teach- 
ers, in the case of children, know 
only too well how many slips and 
mistakes occur when the children 
begin to grow tired. The cause is 
the same as that which is at work 
in the case of laborers—distraction 
of attention through fatigue. 
Whether the fatigue be muscular 
or mental, attention is less keen, 
and danger of mishap increases. 

So far we have touched on appli- 
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cations of psychology in the do- 
mains of medicine, education, law, 
and industry. In education psy- 
chology guides us in eliciting and 
developing, healthfully, mental ac- 
tivities. In medicine it helps to 
bring back to normality disordered 
mental functioning. In law it dis- 
criminates between impulses, and 
points out the absence or presence 
of control. In industry it shows 
how workers can be selected ac- 
cording to their fitness, and how un- 
necessary fatigue can be avoided. 
Its scope in everyday life is infin- 
itely varied. It teaches us how to 
exercise self-control, and how to use 
our faculties to best effect. It 
shows us also how we may awaken 
new tastes, and how we may in- 
dulge them judiciously. It helps us 
to understand the motives and im- 
pulses of our fellow men, and 
shows us how to influence them. 

It is of interest and advantage to 
observe how our surroundings re- 
act upon us, and how personal com- 
fort can be increased or diminished 
by controllable factors. The build- 
ing and furnishing of a house, for 
instance, can be good or very bad 
from a psychological standpoint. It 
may be so built and furnished that 
its occupants are subjected to much 
fatigue. A good juxtaposition of 
essential rooms will mean much 
labor-saving. Well placed windows 
and restful colors diminish eye- 
strain. As regards heating, ventila- 
tion, artificial lighting, great care is 
usually taken. But often electric 
bells and switches are ill-placed; 
windows are not easily opened; 
chairs are too heavy; tables too 
high or too low; and many minor 
defects that weary and irritate are 
overlooked. 

There is still an opening for the 
inventive mind in household effects. 


Why, for instance, are boot-racks 
low, or if there is no boot-rack, why 
are boots laid on the ground? If 
we make a movement study, we 
shall see that this custom entails 
immense loss of energy. We have 
to stoop to pick up our shoes, one 
by one, in order to settle laces before 
we put them on. Often we pick up 
first one pair, then another, before 
we decide which pair we will wear. 
The maid or boy who polishes our 
shoes has to stoop again and again. 
Each stooping and raising oneself, 
as we have seen in the case of 
bricklayers, means a big amount of 
work done, of physical energy lost. 
If we change our boots or shoes a 
few times a day, the loss of energy 
mounts up. On the other hand, if 
boots and shoes were laid on a high 
rack, about the height of a table, 
they could be easily inspected, and 
the laces arranged before being put 
on. They could be polished with 
much less fatigue by the maid, and 
an immense amount of energy 
would be saved. 

Let us turn our attention to books 
as they are printed to-day. The 
paper is usually glaringly white 
and tiresome to the eyes. The print 
is monotonous. Line lies under line 
in never ending heaps that are ap- 
pallingly wearisome. The color 
and size of the type is the same 
throughout the book—no variety or 
relief, except when there are illus- 
trafions. Thousands suffer from 
eye trouble as a result of reading 
these unhygienic books. Nothing, 
or very little, is done to suit this 
“instrument” to human nature. 
One who reads much is soon in- 
tensely fatigued by the glare of the 
white surface, and the dead monot- 
ony of the printing. The book, in 
shape, -weight, variety of coloring, 
size, and visibility of printing, 
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should be constructed so as to less- 
en eye-strain and fatigue. The 
paragraphs should be of such 
length and “shape” as to correspond 
to psychical rhythm. Chapters or 
sections should be of a length that 
a normal reader could read in forty 
minutes—a span of reading that 
would be well within fatigue limits. 
As far as possible the book should 
be adapted to suit the sensory and 
mental capacity of ordinary read- 
ers. In fine, it should be designed 
by scientific psychologists since 
printers have failed so badly. 

In the matter of traffic regula- 
tion, also, there is need of more at- 
tention to the principles of psychol- 
ogy. At present it is impossible for 
pedestrians to make their way 
through a city without nerve-rack- 
ing experiences. The element of 
danger at crossings causes strain 
and fatigue. The fatigue is so con- 
stant that accidents, as in factories, 
are frequent. Some crossings, as 


that, for instance, opposite Charing 
Cross station in London, occasion 
many accidents weekly. And even 
when accidents are avoided, “nar- 
row escapes” are in themselves so 
injurious that they often lead to 
nervous and mental breakdowns. 
Traffic regulation is par excellence 
a psychological problem, and it is 
shortsighted to neglect to treat it as 
such. The police have failed badly. 
Scientific psychologists should be 
summoned to the task. 

We have touched on many points 
in this paper with a view to indi- 
cating the part played in life by 
applications of psychology. And 
we have tried to show how far 
progress is regulated by the enlight- 
ened adaptation of psychological 
principles. It only remains to add 
that the study of psychology is “the 
proper study of mankind,” the 
study that is in the highest degree 
cultural, and in the widest sense 
interesting. 





THE ANSWER. 
By Harry Lee. 


WHEN trembling Pilate 
Asked the Youth 


Of Galilee, 


“What is the truth?” 
Only the silence 
Answered him, 

Eyes with great pity 
Darkly dim— 

For Pilate’s ears 

Could not have heard, 
Whose eyes saw not— 
The Living Word! 





THE SMILE OF VICTORY. 


By Lorine PRUETTE. 


‘ACE down the boy lay in the 
deep grass. He was listening 
to the wind as it talked to the little 
green blades. He heard it caress 
the heart of a flower and move 
crooningly about the gnarled base 
of the very old tree. He felt its 
light touch across the back of his 
neck. It lifted the tangled thick- 
ness of his hair. 

They were his only comrades— 
the wind and the sun and the rain. 
With them he passed long shining 
hours. The hilltops exalted him, 
the wooded slopes wrapped him in 
warm intimate shadows. With the 
boisterous winds of spring he 


played tag, racing against them, 


laughing, exulting in his fleet 
strength. The sweet hot winds of 
summer caressed him; their flower 
fragrance left him faintly dizzy; 
their delicate fingers stole up his 
long body and shot ripples through 
his senses, stirring his languid soul 
with hints of coming fire. Only the 
winter winds he hated, the evil 
winds, devil-ridden. But for his 
particular joy there were the winds 
which autumn brought. They tor- 
mented him with soft kisses and 
rewarded him with sharp slaps. 
Changing, shifting winds of au- 
tumn, one moment they skipped 
ahead of him in gleeful anticipation, 
another, they moved about him with 
leaden feet in the slow dance of 
recollection. 

He was seventeen and ignorant 
of love, but beauty he had known. 
She hid from him back of every 
brown tree trunk. He found her 


gazing at him from the quiet waters 
of the trout stream. She flung gay 
banners at him from her rainbow 
swinging in the sky. Dead leaves 
whispered to him of beauty that 
was past. Gazing upon the half 
open petals of a wild flower, he had 
thrilled with the promise of infin- 
itude. 

In the warmth of early autumn 
he lay in the grass, tranquil, re- 
laxed, his senses flowing out and 
mingling with the larger repose of 
the earth. The winds moved deli- 
cately about among the leaves of 
the very old tree. They touched 
with sensitive fingers the harps that 
hung in the branches. They danced 
across the waves of air. They sang 
aloud. 

Then from the forest depths they 
called. They called to the little dark 
clouds that dreamed upon the hori- 
zon. They called to the drowsy boy. 
They called to the farmer in the 
valley below. 

The farmer looked anxiously up 
at the sky and hastened his work. 

“Come!” they cried to the dream- 
ing clouds. “Come!” they whis- 
pered to the tranquil boy. “Come!” 
they demanded of the busy farmer. 
The clouds sprang awake and raced 
across the sky to find the rain- 
drops. The boy leaped up to meet 
the swift kiss of the wind as it 
rushed upon him. The farmer 
frowned and went indoors. 

“Mother,” he shouted, his voice 
making a jagged wound in the air 
before him. “Mother, where’s Pete? 
Storm’s coming.” 
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Mother looked up from the gaunt 
iron stove where she was putting 
in little sticks of wood. She coaxed 
the flame under them. She said 
nothing at all. Her silence brought 
healing to the trembling air. 

“Where’s that fool boy, I say? 
He'll have to go for the cows. All 
I can do to finish this grain afore 
that black cloud busts up there.” 

The farmer stamped angrily 
across the bare floor. He looked 
crossly out the window. 

“It’s a coming pretty fast. That 
durn boy, never where he ought to 
be, no ‘count, no manner of ac- 
count. You got to go after them 
cows yourself. Hurry up, too. Got 
to beat that rain.” 

The farmer stamped out of the 
house, back to his grain. Mother 
stood still, watching the fire flame 
up. She bent to close the drafts, 
to choke and imprison the bright 
flame. Then she went after the cows. 

On the hill the winds were call- 
ing, now flute-like and _ tender, 
swiftly changing to the high thin 
cry of the violin, and again, into the 
full low notes of the viola, then 
changing once again to sink still 
more deeply into the guttural base. 
They murmured a love song, per- 
versely distorting it into the shrieks 
of maddened shadows that fled 
across the sky before the onrush of 
the heavy-burdened clouds. Deep- 
throated, they called from the dark 
woods. They lured the boy, they 
tempted him to come. 

He stood erect at the foot of the 
very old tree. A strong wind came 
rushing upon him. He yearned 
after it, longing to follow its swift 
flight over rounded hills and deep- 
breasted valleys. He laughed at the 
threatening sky; throwing back his 
dark head, he upturned his face to 
drink the first live measure of the 


rain. The sullen warning of the 
thunder rolled over him. The gods 
fought to break the bowl of heaven, 
and thin cracks of fire showed 
through. Faster flew the clouds, 
gathering up all the little raindrops 
to come and shake them down upon 
Peter’s young head. The maple 
trees cast off their red and yellow 
leaves, and the pines braced them- 
selves for the fray. The lad thrilled 
to the power of the wind and to the 
trembling of the trees and to the 
on-coming night. From his lips 
there sprang the words of that 
hymn an English poet had sung: 


“O wild West Wind, thou breath 
of Autumn’s being, 

Thou, from whose unseen pres- 
ence the leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an 
enchanter fleeing,—” 


The first drops of rain had stung his 
cheek, but the boy continued, 


“Wild Spirit, which art moving 
everywhere; 

Destroyer and preserver; hear, O 
hear!” 


It was the only poem he knew. 
He listened in silence as the words 
continued to sound themselves 
through the empty chambers of his 
spirit. Exaltation seized hold upon 
him. He trembled with the intoxi- 
cation of magic words. He felt his 
soul tearing at his body, straining 
after freedom, seeking to race the 
wild winds across the heavens. The 
lyric phrases became so many 
sharpened, tiny axes cutting him 
loose from himself. They brought 
him wings of butterflies to mount 
above the storm. 

The sky cracked open, showing 
deep gashes of fury in its heart. 
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The thunder was the shout of a 
mighty beast that travailed. The 
winds sounded the symphony of 
birth and destruction. Again the 
singing words burst into utterance 
and the boy leaned against the very 
old tree, braced himself to stand 
brave and free, and cried to the 
flying winds: 


“Make me thy lyre, even as the 
forest is; 

What if my leaves are falling like 
its own! 

The tumult of thy mighty har- 
monies 

Will take from both a deep au- 
tumnal tone, 

Sweet tho’ in sadness.” 


Deeper still and stronger from the 
woods the winds were calling. Cry- 
ing out his impassioned lines, Peter 
sought to pass under the trees. 

The last words died upon his lips. 
He strove to speak, but his tongue 
did not obey him. His uplifted foot 
sank slowly to the earth. He could 
not go forward. Dumb and mo- 
tionless, he stood at the edge of the 
forest. Back of the thin curtain of 
air a wall had reared itself, and, 
through a lifting veil of mist, he 
thought he caught a glimpse of an 
angel with the flaming sword. 

Slowly he turned about till he 
could see the white cottage down 
below. His limbs were heavy; he 
could advance no way. He saw his 
father enter the cottage, then his 
mother. 

He trembled with the conflict. 
His longing was to be away within 
the forest. He wished to dance with 
the winds, to swing in the treetops. 
He willed to answer the call of the 
wind. 

But the valley demanded him. 
There was his home, there his most 


prized possessions. Within the old 
family Bible lay a sheaf of loose 
papers, the poem of Shelley’s which 
a circuit-riding minister had given 
him long before, and, thumb- 
stained, pencil-marked, the queer 
lines he used to write when the 
strange illness came upon him and 
he was forced to so ease his pain. 
His mother had told him they must 
be poems. His father had threat- 
ened to beat him. His poems! 

Violet shadows of things unseen. 
He must go back. He must go out 
into the world to seek and to find 
the high mountains of unreality 
which cast their purple shadows 
upon his poems. 

A step toward the white cottage. 

From the chimney of the little 
house there came a sudden, strong 


_gust of smoke, and bits of paper 


flew out, as if, within, some one had 
placed, to make a quick blaze, old 
papers upon the hearth. Peter 
laughed. With the slender gust of 
smoke, as it faded upon the gray 
air, there vanished the high wall 
which had stood between him and 
the fluttering leaves of his desire, 
and the sword of the forbidding 
angel became a branch of balsam 
gently lowered. He cried out to the 
winds as they came from the forest, 
wooing him on. The old mad joy 
came back to him. Arms spread 
wide, he turned, standing under the 
very old tree. 


‘*. . . Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous 


had 
. 


one 


He had given himself to the 
winds. He was a part of them and 
they of him. The dripping trees 
bent their branches about him. He 
ran through the woods to find the 
winds that called to him. 
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The vagrant wind that had swept 
the papers up the chimney had 
watched long for her opportunity. 
While Peter stood in troubled in- 
decision upon the hill, she had 
crept down about the little house in 
the valley. She banged the doors 
to make the farmer angry. She 
whistled and shrieked to make him 
restless. When he opened the door 
to look out at the darkened sky, she 
pranced briskly into the room. She 
snatched up the old book which lay 
upon the table and mischievously 
scattered the papers over the bare 
floor. Then when the farmer 
slammed the door and came in 
angry at everything, slyly she lifted 
the papers at his feet. 

“What's this?” he roared, taking 
them up, glad to be angry at some- 
thing. 

One was a very old and yellow 
paper. He read it. 

“*O wild West Wind’—what the 
hell?” 

Another paper, with scraggly pen- 
cil lines. 

“‘Sky-born winds, by heaven’s 
power’—Mother, what’s this here 
damn-fool stuff? Is Peter been 
writing it?” 

He crushed the papers in his 
hand. The dainty vagrant wind 
hummed maliciously and stirred 
the red coals upon the hearth. 
Mother looked up, troubled, from 
the roaring stove and the supper 
she was tending. He was glad to 
make her troubled. He shouted 
more hoarsely. 

“Ain’t it enough he must stay out 
in a storm like this and maybe 
drown, without any of this writing 
tomfoolery? I told him I wouldn’t 
stand fer it. Do you hear? And I 
won't stand fer it! Understand 
me! I won't!” 

The wind danced up the chimney, 


making the fire send out great 
angry spurts of red. It hurried the 
blackened papers out into the air. 

“T'll learn him,” cried the farmer, 
“Tll learn him a thing or two. No 
more writing will he do in my 
house.” 

Mother looked into the fire, upon 
the burnt and twisted little things 
that had been poems her boy had 
made. Her face twisted in the 
agony that comes of being the 
mother of men. 

“Ah,” she cried, “you'll kill him. 
He couldn’t—he can’t bear it.” 

The terrible prescience was come 
into her heart, leaving her eyes 
stricken, so that the farmer, look- 
ing upon her, felt his dull body 
grow chill in fear. 

The vagrant wind had skipped 
away joyfully, knowing Peter to be 
free of the little house. The boy 
hurried into the woods, hurried to 
the winds that hide in the deep 
night that tall trees make. The 
storm rejoiced. It swept over him 
mercilessly. 

Where he had looked for a high 
glad comradeship, he now encoun- 
tered only aliens, bitter winds that 
tore at him, cold rains whose touch 
was like a sharp aching, black skies 
that thundered threats upon him, 
close skies cleft by writhing snakes 
of light. 

He had sought freedom with the 
winds. Ghosts of lost men rode 
upon the wind and shrieked in his 
ears. The hurrying shadows grew 
alive with unformed creatures of 
dread. Something soft, cold, hor- 
rible, flew in his face. Peter cried 
aloud and ran forward blindly. 

Where he had stood, a great tree 
swayed and fell, snapped by giant 
fingers. The wind moaned about it 
an unhappy dirge. A falling branch 
had struck his eyes and cruelly 
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lashed his cheek. Peter staggered 
and fell, entangled among the 
wreckage from the tree. 

Then the winds came together 
and raised to the laboring skies 
their shrill pean of hate. Black 
things crept about the prostrate 
boy. They danced over him, :and 
with their sharp spears they 
prodded him. They laughed, but 
their laughter did not rise; it sank 
deep into the bowels of the earth. 
The pain in his eyes was like a 
fever. There was blood upon his 
cheek, and his hands were cut from 
falling upon stones and tangled 
roots of trees. Within his heart 
there was an agony of fear and 
terror. When he could bear no 
more, there fell slowly and gra- 
ciously for a moment, over his 
mind, a curtain, so that the dark- 
ness and the storm and the treach- 
erous winds and the deep woods 
were no more. 


He dreamed that he lay, a small 
boy, with his head at his mother’s 


breast. A great peace flowed out 
from her to him. Her arms wrapped 
him about with tenderness. But 
there came a dainty vagrant wind 
with face of a maiden to call him 
away. 

When Peter awoke, the dim light 
of evening skies was under the 
trees. By its aid he climbed over 
the great sprawling giant of the for- 
est and found his way out of the 
woods. He walked slowly, his feet 
dragging. His body seemed to hold 
him to the ground. He came out 
upon the hilltop, at the foot of the 
very old tree, while the last storm 
clouds were being swept from the 
sky. 

The sun hung upon the horizon, 
a vicious red ball, half concealed 


by the heavy clouds. Peter stared 
about him dully. He felt old and 
broken and betrayed. The wind 
and the rain and the darkness had 
sought to tear his soul from him. 
They had done their way with his 
body. They had beaten it and 
tossed it aside like a ruined thing. 
But still there was something that 
strove within him. 

A gentle, dainty, malicious wind 
slipped by him softly, and, turning 
quickly, he caught one glimpse of a 
beauty that laughed as it eluded 
him. 

The thunder rolled out again its 
deafening peal, and through the air 
ran living streaks of flame. To 
Peter it seemed that he should be 
able to look through their red-gold 
openings of light, that he saw where 
the vagrant wind had fled, that he 
caught again a glimpse of that far 
loveliness that hides behind the 
sky’s close veil. 

Perhaps, if he waited, it would 
open again, wider this time, and 
he might see—beyond. 

Yes! cried the something within 
him that demanded more. He must 
see through—to the end of the 
world. He would see what made 
the winds. He would go where the 
winds lay sleeping. He would rule 
the winds. Master of loveliness, art 
afraid to let me see where beauty 
lies? Master of the winds, make 
the sky to open wider—wider! 

The last shaft of lightning seared 
the trunk of the very old tree and 
stilled the passionate strivings of 
the boy who stood there. He fell 
gently, softly, into the deep grass. 
As the sky cleared and a breathless 
evening grew about him, there lay 
across his face, like a last slanting 
ray of sunshine, the smile of victory. 


i 





SOME MEMORIES OF A GREENHORN. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


HAD just been laughing, one 
evening, over Maurice Francis 
Egan’s comical anecdote of the boot- 
legger—of how, shortly after the 
publication of his book, The Con- 
fessions of a Book-Lover, he had 
been. introduced at a certain func- 
tion as “the author of the popular 
new work, The Confessions of a 
Bootlegger.” There was a real 
“kick” in that story for me, recall- 
ing as it did those happy days be- 
fore the Flood, when Dr. Egan was 
famed as a mixer of mint juleps 
. » . and then I laughed no more. 
That night the word came of 
Maurice Francis Egan’s death. 


*. * * 


It was over twenty years ago that 
I first met Dr. Egan. That was in 
Milwaukee, where Humphrey Des- 
mond, publisher of the “Catholic 
Citizen” Syndicate, was giving a 
dinner for the then Professor of 
English Literature of the Catholic 
University of America. My going 
to Washington, where Mr. Desmond 
later sent me to take over the local 
office of his New Century, was al- 
ready scheduled at that time. Dr. 
Egan’s last word, on our parting 
that night, was to remind me that, 
when I arrived in the national 
capital, I was to come to him. 
After he was gone, Mr. Desmond 
said to me, “Don’t forget that Egan 
will take care of you.” 

He did take care of me. Among 
the happiest recollections of my 
residence in Washington—indeed, 
the heart and core of them—is the 


memory of Maurice Francis Egan’s 
kindness to me, his friendship for 
me, the greenhorn out of the West. 
It was not the mint juleps alone— 
though, let it be set down, Egan 
was indubitably an artist at that; 
and it is (or was?) an art. I can 
still see the green and crystal of 
the tinkling glass, the ice, the 
plumy frosted stalks of mint—and 
Egan’s smiling face, at his own 
table, as he put the final touch to 
that heavenly concoction on a hot 
afternoon in that hottest of all hot 
places this side the bootlegger’s 
paradise—summer-time Washing- 
ton. No; it was not the juleps 
alone. Above all, it was his home. 
The door of that North Capitol 
Street house opened for me. I went 
under its wing. And to-day that is 
what Washington means to me, the 
pleasant hours spent there under 
the egis of Maurice Francis Egan’s 
genial hospitality. 

I can see that home now, in clear- 
est detail; in recollection I can en- 
ter the hall, cool after the hot 
street; go into the drawing room, 
find Patrice at the piano, or Carmel 
just come in from her convent 
school. There is a sense of soft 
lights, subdued colors—true, the 
mists of twenty years have veiled 
the picture a little, but it is an un- 
forgettable one, of gentle lines, of 
repose and quiet grace. It was ex- 
actly the sort of home that my Pol- 
ish friends supposed to be typically 
American when they apologized to 
me for the “rough house” in Booth 
Tarkington’s Clarence. 
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Over the mantelpiece in the din- 
ing room I can see the large auto- 
graphed portrait of Egan’s great 
friend, Theodore Roosevelt; and I 
can see Egan himself showing me 
Leyendecker’s original drawings for 
Roosevelt’s Gaelic essays. But it 
was to the study, upstairs, that I 
went with heart beating highest. 
Here was Egan at his best, among 
his books and manuscripts. Books? 
The place was literally packed and 
stacked with books. You waded 
through books to the chair set out 
for you. There was a delightful 
disorder about Egan’s study. Those 
who knew only the immaculate 
savant or the always perfectly 
groomed diplomat, would hardly be 
able to reconcile him with this 
room, so especially his own. But 
here was the real Egan, the poet in 
his workshop. The large flat-topped 
desk in the center of the room was 
literally a litter—papers, books, 


memorandums, manuscripts, all the 
things that go to make up a busy 


author’s table. Dr. Egan was writ- 
ing his famous “Sexton Maginnis” 
stories at that time—who can forget 
the wily Maginnis, that angelic liar 
of the sanctuary, with his relish for 
“jlligant” sermons on hell; or Her- 
self, who was always catching him 
at his yarns; or Brother Gambo- 
rious, the Passionate Monk?—Ma- 
ginnis, who never tells a lie except 
in the interest of truth, and vows 
then, every time, that he’ll never do 
it again, unless he has to! 

One night the creator of this im- 
mortal, thoroughly enjoying him- 
self, having just invented a new 
feud with the hated Eye-talians, 
read to me the latest of the Ma- 
ginnis stories. It was called The 
Code Napoleon; but I am not sure 
that he ever published it. I can 
see that manuscript still, pages on 


pages of that distractingly impos- 
sible scribble of Egan’s which no 
one could read without careful 
scrutiny—and not always then; not 
even Patrice, sometimes—and she 
had mastered the art, despite the 
fact that, as she declared, not even 
her father could help her through 
occasional passages. That hand- 
writing of Maurice Francis Egan’s 
always seemed to me the greatest 
refutation existing of the claims of 
chirographic experts. It was nerv- 
ous, vague, slovenly, everything on 
earth that Egan was not. The only 
writing that I ever saw beat it was 
Joaquin Miller’s. I have letters of 
the Poet of the Sierras, he who made 
his greatest fame, not as a poet, but 
in the theater, as the author of The 
Danites,—letters written me twenty 
years ago which have not been all 
deciphered yet, and which I doubt 
if even Ina Coolbrith, who “trans- 
lated” all his books for the printer, 
could make out. But Joaquin Mil- 
ler was like his writing. Egan was 
the complete opposite. 

Patrice Egan was her father’s 
secretary in those days. What a 
father he was! I have never seen 
a home where such understanding 
and such chumship reigned. He 
took such pride in his daughters 
and his son! A hundred memories 
flow back—of the day Carmel was 
graduated at the convent, and the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt sent 
her not only a huge bouquet of 
White House roses, but a letter as 
well. What father would not be 
happy over that? And then there 
was the day that Gerald wrestled 
with T. R. and threw him! Egan 
loved to tell that story: how he had 
brought his strapping son to see the 
President; how Roosevelt, always a 
boy and always an athlete, got into 
an exuberant discussion of certain 
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theoretical “clinches” and “holds” 
which young Gerald did not quite 
see—perhaps was inclined to dis- 
pute, because he “knew better 
ones”; and how, in the end, since 
Mr. President must be “shown,” 
he was “shown”;—and his hearty 
enjoyment of it all when the boy 
got the best of him and actually 
downed him on the White House 
floor! 

The most beautiful feature of 
Maurice Francis Egan’s character 
was the generosity with which he 
shared the good things of his life 
with others. It was not alone to his 
own children that he gave the ad- 
vantages and privileges of a life 
filled with the riches that is beyond 
money. His students at the Univer- 
sity; his friends; all who had the 
good fortune to enjoy his hospital- 
ity enjoyed it to the fullest, because 
he held nothing back. The social 
aspirant had his dreams fulfilled— 
through Egan he met just the men 
and just the women he should meet. 
The young poet, the young play- 
wright, the young journalist—he 
ushered them, one and all, into a 
magic circle of real poets, of real 
playwrights and journalists and 
artists, a world which they had vi- 
sioned from afar, and of which he 
was the center. 

Time and again Dr. Egan would 
make a downtown date with me, 
usually on Saturday noons, to give 
me the surprise of meeting some of 
the great ones at the Willard or the 
Raleigh, or perhaps at the Cosmos 
Club, where he liked to take his 
“breakfast.” I remember one day 
when we spent a memorable hour 
there with A. Maurice Low—and I 
remember how Egan coached me 
beforehand on the proper pronun- 
ciation of Low’s name. The la- 
mented George Cabot Lodge was 


just beginning to win attention 
with his dramatic poetry then; 
Cain had just appeared. Dr. 
Turner (now the Bishop of Buffalo) 
had recently published his History 
of Philosophy, and we were all 
talking it over, not at long distance, 
so to speak, but with the man him- 
self. Owen Johnson came to town 
with the first of his Lawrenceville 
stories in his pocket. Eternal Youth 
that first volume was called; but it 
kept that name only in the first edi- 
tion—which is to-day, no doubt, by 
that same token, a valuable prize 
for the bibliographer. Julia Mar- 
lowe and E. H. Sothern joined the 
circle for one rich hour of glory. 
There was intimate talk of Booth, 
of Belasco, of “old times” in Little 
Old New York; and especially there 
was talk of Augustin Daly, who 
had been one of Egan’s intimate 
friends, and for whom he had done 
considerable play-carpentering in 
his time, besides his translation of 
Francois Coppée’s Le Pater, a play 
of the French Commune which had 
attracted a good deal of attention 
through having been prohibited for 
years in France. If I remember 
correctly, Dr. Egan’s translation of 
this play was the first to be pro- 
duced on any stage, its Paris pre- 
miére not occurring until the year 
following. 

Golden hours such as those I 
spent in Egan’s home in those days 
were a liberal education for me, and 
especially in the matter of literature 
and the theater they whetted my 
appetite for the best. I never see 
the mame of Echegaray, for in- 
stance, but I recall Egan’s searching 
analysis of the Spaniard’s plays. 
And I never hear the moral aspect 
of the theater discussed but I go 
back to one of his earliest books, 
The Theatre and the Christian Par- 
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ent. We ought to have a new edi- 
tion of that just now. 


* * * 


The day that Dr. Egan took me 
to the White House to present me 
to the President was, of course, a 
red-letter day in my life. I had 
not asked it. But he thought of it. 
“Wouldn’t you like to meet the 
President some day?”—and the 
thing was done. When I think now 
of the pains he took, of the trouble 
to which he went to arrange every- 
thing for me as it should be, to 
coach me, the raw recruit,—even to 
the correct cravat; and then with 
what boyish pleasure he accom- 
plished it all, bringing me to his 
great friend, and making me feel 
at ease and at home, and so order- 
ing matters that no other callers 
at the White House followed us that 
day, thus giving us full freedom to 
visit—-when I recall these things 
now, I realize what a kind heart 
that busy man of affairs and letters 
had. And how he laughed as we 
came down the steps of the White 
House and I told him, he insisting 
on a frank and honest expression of 
my feeling, that I was “a little dis- 
appointed” because I had not felt 
at all as if I were visiting the Pres- 
ident of the United States. “It was 
—well, just like meeting a man—” 
“Ah, that’s just it!” he interrupted 
me. “He is a man! It is a Man 
that you have met.” 

That meeting, like many another 
privilege which Dr. Egan secured 
for me, colored all my life, and 
brought me one of my deepest satis- 
factions. For one thing, it revealed 
to me a new angle in Roosevelt's 
character, far different from the 
exuberant man of action whom one 
usually thought of as never tiring, 
never relaxing from his famous 


“strenuosity.” The President was 
even a little wistful that day and 
said things that made me see how 
human he was, how susceptible to 
sympathic understanding—even if, 
in the end, the renowned and tooth- 
ful smile came out, as he tilted 
back the chair he was leaning 
against and laughed roundly and 
heartily at one of Egan’s sallies. 
I think that Theodore Roosevelt 
never quite forgot anyone brought 
to him by his friend Egan. Some 
years afterward, when I had pub- 
lished a little book of verse, which 
had something in it that com- 
mended itself to the “old-fashioned” 
T. R., he was one of the first to 
write me about it—and in his letter 
he recalled a certain detail of that 
visit of mine to the White House 
in a way which showed me not only 
what a marvelous memory he pos- 
sessed, but how warmly his friend 
Egan was cherished by him. 

The inspiration and help which 
Dr. Egan gave to Theodore Roose- 
velt in his studies of Irish folklore 
are, of course, a matter of literary 
history. Egan told me more than 
once how that all came about; how, 
when the President was going on 
one of his Western trips, he asked 
his friend to recommend a few 
books for reading on the train. 
“Something different” was what he 
wanted, something with which to 
refresh himself. Egan was late get- 
ting to the Presidential train; he ar- 
rived just in time to dump his arm- 
ful of books in the President’s lap. 
This was about the time that Egan 
had edited the large “Library of 
Irish Literature,” and he himself 
was all stirred up anew over the 
beauties of the Cuchullin legends, 
the Tuatha De Danann, Queen 
Maeve, and all those dim Celtic lu- 
minaries which Yeats in his poetic 
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plays has made real to us. So, of 
course, it followed naturally enough 
that the dramas of Yeats, Lady 
Gregory’s Gods and Fighting Men, 
and other such writings, should be 
among the “something different” 
which Egan brought to T. R. To 
me, who had once spent three won- 
derful days with Yeats in the West, 
this story had a very special mean- 
ing. 

Speaking of the White House, 
and of that cravat of mine, reminds 
me of what a dandy Egan was. 
For he was a dandy. In New York, 
in his early days, he was often 
pointed out as an actor, because of 
his appearance; for in those times, 
correct dress was one of the special 
marks of the theater man. Egan 
really knew the value of clothes. It 
was not shallow vanity. It was the 
old-school gentleman in him ful- 
filling his best traditions. Some- 


thing in the memory of his grand- 


mother, who had danced with La- 
fayette and had regaled his youth 
with stories of “the great days”; 
and something, back of that, of the 
blood of his ancestors, the Chevalier 
MacEgan, and the courtly de Flo- 
rens (whose coats of arms were dis- 
played in the North Capitol Street 
dining room)—something of all 
these, in spite of his touch of 
Quaker blood, made Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan a master of style in more 
than the sonnet. And he had more 
than a_ theoretical genius for 
clothes; sometimes the utmost dar- 
ing of genius attested itself in his 
dress—as when, years ago (before 
I knew him) he was best man at 
Thomas Connolly’s fashionable 
midsummer wedding in the cathe- 
dral at Baltimore, with Cardinal 
Gibbons officiating. Egan appeared 
at that function in a complete outfit 
of white. He astonished the natives, 


there is no doubt, for the erstwhile 
bride and bridegroom were still ex- 
claiming over the sensation when 
they told me the story long after- 
ward, out in California, where their 
son, Maurice Francis Egan II., was 
growing into as good-looking an 
aristocrat as his godfather, and 
their daughter (now retired from 
the stage to become a nun) was 
just beginning a promising stage 
career. 

A complete outfit of white, with 
a white plug hat to match! Who 
else in all America—unless, per- 
haps, Mark Twain—would have 
been equal to such a venture? Egan 
took a boyish pleasure in these 
things. A man’s apparel was an 
art to him. I remember the pride 
with which he came into my office 
in Washington one day and exhib- 
ited the handsome suit of Irish 
tweed just sent him by his friend 
Sir Horace Plunkett. 

So he helped me pick my White 
House cravat. But that is only one 
small item in the long bill of things 
he did for me. Absolutely inde- 
fatigable he was, in searching out 
ways and means to give a friend 
a boost. There was the time I wrote 
a criticism of Owen Johnson’s first 
novel, In the Name of Freedom. 
Some passages in my review pleased 
Egan mightily. “They'll have to 
use that,” he declared—and one day 
not long afterward, sure enough, 
out came a leaflet published by the 
Century Company quoting me, giv- 
ing my name, and so on—some- 
thing well calculated, I can assure 
you, to thrill a greenhorn! That 
leaflet, circulated all over the coun- 
try, accomplished just what Dr. 
Egan wished, the advertisement of 
Owen Johnson’s first book, and the 
encouragement of poor me. Egan 
was, in fact, a past master in the 
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art of publicity. No one knew bet- 
ter, or practiced more skillfully, the 
science of keeping one’s name be- 
fore the public eye. But “blurb” 
was not in his lexicon. Publicity 
to Egan meant just one thing—hon- 
est, legitimate work. No writer of 
our day had less written about 
him, personally, yet kept more in 
the public prints than he. 

Years passed, after that little 
taste of publicity to which he 
treated me in connection with the 
Johnson book. One day in Rome, 
in 1921, I met Owen Johnson; and 
I wished Dr. Egan could have seen 
his face light up when Robert 
Underwood Johnson, then American 
Ambassador to Italy, told his son 
that I was Egan’s friend. The story 
of the leaflet came back, and many 
others. We went sight-seeing to- 


gether that day, but I think we 
talked more of the goodness that 
was Egan than the glory that was 


Rome. 
. . - 


Others will remember Maurice 
Francis Egan’s diplomatic suc- 
cesses—for unquestionably he was 
one of the rare and singular suc- 
cesses of our State Department. 
Others will remember his literary 
gifts, the Grecian beauty of his 
verse, the fine gentle humor which 
lights up the pages of his novels and 
stories, the keen insight of his 
criticisms, especially his Shake- 
spearean criticisms, some of which, 
published in his book, The Ghost in 
Hamlet, make one of his most valu- 
able contributions to literature. 
And there is an army of American 
youth to speak his name with de- 
light, for he was one of our most 
popular writers of boys’ stories, al- 
though he gave that work up years 
ago, and seldom returned to it, ex- 


cept to write occasionally for St. 
Nicholas and The Youth’s Com- 
panion. The wonder is that he was 
able to accomplish so much, for he 
was a busy man, busy with great 
affairs. Yet he left behind him 
some thirty or more volumes of 
poetry, novels, stories, criticism, 
and reminiscences, although, at 
least when I knew him at Washing- 
ton, he did all his work by long- 
hand. 

He was preéminently a book man, 
but a book man who never per- 
mitted himself to become lost in 
books; who always kept his warm 
human contacts alive ;—the literary 
man out of whose dicta the gospel 
of fellowship and character forever 
raised an insistent voice. “Read, 
read, read,” he once said; “read the 
best of everything, acquaint your- 
self with the thoughts of the great 
thinkers of the ages; but never read 
supinely, subserviently. Measure 
their thoughts by your own; chal- 
lenge their belief with your own.” 
That was Maurice Francis Egan’s 
literary cue, and his whole life, as 
well as his writings, prove how 
faithfully he took it, how gener- 
ously he gave it to others. No poet 
writing in English since Keats, 
drew more freely on the ancient 
classics, or more beautifully sang 
the gods of Moschus and Theocritus 
into modern verse, than Maurice 
Francis Egan. But he never ceased 
to be a Christian poet, the cham- 
pion of the pure unadulterated 
Christian spirit in literature, against 
an age which puts a premium on 
paganism. His writings are all 
challenges to the time spirit. Tran- 
scendently over the vain and van- 
ished gods, Egan celebrates, on 
every page, the Living God of Eter- 
nal Truth. One day, in his study, 
he showed me the first draft of a 
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sonnet he was writing—lI think it 
was later published in Lippincott’s. 
The first line of it (I have never 
forgotten it) read: 


“God’s shadow is the sun”; 


and that line has always stayed 
with me as Egan’s interpretation 
of nature through God. “Life,” he 
once wrote, “had always written 
the symbol of God. God, who is 
the centre of life, is the centre of 
the written expression of life, 
which is literature.” 

Others, as I have said, will re- 
member this man as a diplomat, 
as a poet, a critic, a novelist; but to 
me his true significance is as an 
interpreter of Europe to America, 
of America to Europe. A man of 
the world, a figure in international 
affairs, a devotee of the European 
library and the European theater, 
he remained at all times a typical 
American, with faith in our own 
land unshaken by even the closest 
study of the Old World’s highest 
achievements. In Europe he was 
always the American, but never the 
professional American, any more 
than he was the Europeanized 
American at home. And in that 
quality alone his career has a spe- 
cial significance, not alone for those 
of us who are always ready to 
shout against “the foreign inva- 
sion,” but likewise for those of us 
who go abroad, are swept away by 
European achievements (I speak 
particularly of art), and come home 
to deprecate every effort and every 
accomplishment of our own people. 


This level-headed Americanism of 
Egan’s was expressed once in a 
characteristic manner. It was well 
known that the days came when Dr. 
Egan might have arranged brilliant 
foreign marriages for his daughters. 
But though no one more thoroughly 
appreciated the qualities of the 
European gentleman than he, 
“When it comes to choosing my 
great-grandchildren,” he said to me 
one day when we were visiting a 
favorite Washington haunt of ours, 
the Oldroyd House, where Lincoln 
died, opposite Ford’s Theater, 
“when it comes to choosing my 
great-grandchildren,” he said with 
his whimsical smile, “I'd like to be 
sure they will understand Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Wouldn’t Lincoln have enjoyed 
that! And Egan felt the same 
about art, about literature, about 
life; he felt that, if we have much 
to learn, we have also much to give. 
He gave his own best to his own 
land—can any of us do more?—and 
at the same time he never ceased 
to believe that, whatever we may 
glean across the waters, we can 
still have our own, developing it and 
perfecting it until it takes its right- 
ful place in the world’s best output 
wherever produced. And the one 
way to do this, as he would tell us— 
as he did tell us—is, never to read 
the Old World “supinely and sub- 
serviently,” but to measure its 
thought with ours, to challenge its 
belief with ours, and never to for- 
get, in the face of no matter what 
brilliance, that “God’s shadow is 
the sun.” 





ON THE ROAD TO EGYPT. 


By Brian P. O’SEASNAIN. 


CuaracTers.—Mary; Joseph; Jesus (Infant); Hassan, a bandit; 
Miriam, his wife; their babe, Ali; Mary Magdalen; John the Disciple; 


Roman soldiers; A Jewish mob. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS.—Mary is slender, with oval face, gray 
eyes, and brown or dark hair. The Madonna type in Italian paintings of 


Fra Angelico. 


Joseph is taken from same source. 
Both Mary and Joseph have spent much of their life in prayer. 


A bearded, kindly man. 
They 


have complete faith in the will of the Father. 


Hassan is tall, dark, muscular, powerful. 


Dressed somewhat after 


the Arab fashion of the hill country. A man of the people. 
Miriam is a rich, sensuous type with large eyes, red lips, and masses 
of dark hair. She is of good Jewish family and has married “below” her 


station for love. 
Jesus. 
Miriam’s babe. 


Garbed as an Arab woman of lower Palestine. 
See bambino type in paintings. 
Desert type of Arab child. 


SCENE I. 


MOUNTAIN pass, wild and 
lonely, on the road between 
Palestine and Egypt. Sunset. 
Joseph appears, leading a donkey 
on which Mary sits. She carries the 
Infant Jesus in her arms. They 
come around a turn in the road, 
and this brings them face to the 
setting sun. Joseph allows the ass 
to come to a stop. Immediately it 
begins to crop some of the grass by 
the side of the road. Joseph and 
Mary look at the sunset. 


Mary (after a while, softly): It is 
very beautiful. 
The Child Jesus, Who has been 


asleep, stirs in Mary’s arms. He 
awakes, She looks down at Him 
smiling. The Child returns her 
smile, He reaches out a small hand 
to His father. Joseph playfully 
gives a finger to the Infant, Whose 
tiny hand closes around it. 


Joseph: Look at Him; He is a 
flower of heaven. 

Mary: His eyes; see, they are like 
pools of light. 

Joseph: The Lord watches over 
Him. He has not wept on account 
of the hardships of the journey. 
Surely He is a King. 

Mary (musing): Thus the Angel 
of the Lord spoke—a King. 

Joseph: Yet—it is not well to be 
a King. 

Mary (softly): Do not fear. He 
will not be as kings among men, 
who pass away and are forgotten. 
He will be a King because the Lord 
has sent Him. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord. 

Joseph: Blessed indeed be the 
name of the Lord. 

Mary: The Lord is with us. 
His everlasting arms are beneath 
us. 

Joseph: Wondrous are His ways. 
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He has given His angels charge over 
us. 
Mary: He has brought us out of 
the midst of the enemy. 

Joseph: Aye. Goodness and mercy 
sustain us. No evil comes nigh, 
for He is with us. 

Mary: He has honored us among 
all born of flesh. He has entrusted 
us with this Babe, this wonder-child 
of heaven with the starry eyes. 

Joseph (to Mary): Because of 
you, blessed one, this honor has 
come to my house. 

Mary (leans down and kisses him 
with great tenderness): The Father 
sent me to you. My cup is filled 
and running over because of your 
great love. 

Between them falls the silence of 
complete understanding while they 
watch the sun go down. To them, 
as to all Orientals, the hour of sun- 
set is a time for prayer. 

A cold wind comes up the pass. 
Mary covers the Child. Joseph 
draws his cloak around him. 

Joseph: We must find a resting 
place for the night. 

Mary: At the village the inn- 
keeper spoke of a cave. 

Joseph: Yes, it should not be far. 
We will come to it soon. 

Mary: Surely we will find it. The 
Father will show us the way. 

Joseph: He has never failed us. 
(To the donkey) Get on, little one. 
Soon there will be food and rest 
for you. 

They pass on up the rough moun- 
tain trail, with a rattle of pebbles 
and the soft trot, trot, trot of the 
donkey’s feet. 


SCENE II. 


A mountain cave half a mile 
further on. The cave entrance is to 
the right of the road, across a stony 


field. It is a cleft in the rocks, 
which enlarges inside to a cave of 
moderate size. The afterglow lin- 
gers, showing darkly against the 
glow of a fire a figure moving about 
inside. Hassan, an Arab bandit, is 
preparing a meal for his wife, 
Miriam, who has a three-weeks-old 
babe at breast. Miriam sits gazing 
into the fire. She is dressed in pic- 
turesque Arab costume. The in- 
terior of the cave is rough, but the 
floor is partly leveled, and a fire 
gives both warmth and light. In 
the rear is an improvised stable 
where two donkeys stand drowsily 
at rest. A bow and a sheaf of ar- 
rows hang to a projecting rock. Be- 
neath is a sword unsheathed. 

The baby sleeps on a soft rug 
near its mother. 


Miriam: How still it is here. 

Hassan: Yes, it is indeed quiet. 
I like it better than the town. 

Miriam (wistfully): Yet the town 
was beautiful. Sometimes, when 
the dark comes on, I am lonely for 
the town. 

Hassan: It is true, the high places 
are lonely, but they are safe. 

Miriam: Are you sure that the 
soldiers will not come after you 
here? 

Hassan: There is some danger. 
The officials have not yet received 
their bribes. I would have gone 
deeper into the wilderness if the 
babe had not come. 

Miriam (looks at the sleeping 
child): I am glad he came. 

Hassan: | am glad. Now, if I am 
taken, he will grow up to console 
you. 

Miriam (quickly): But they will 
not take you! 

Hassan: No, but when you are 
stronger, we shall go further into 
the hills. 
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Miriam: I should be afraid. They 
say there are lions in the hill wilder- 
ness. 

Hassan: Do not fear. I know of 
a safe place. Men are more terrible 
than lions. 

Miriam; Yes, men are cruel. I 
remember how the soldiers killed 
your father. 

Hassan (darkly): They will pay 
for it. Just because the bribe was 
not delivered in time, the governor 
let them take my father. 

He weeps. Miriam reaches over 
and tenderly takes his head in her 
hands. 

(In reference to Hassan weeping, 
it should be understood that the 
men of Biblical times did not sup- 
press their griefs. They freely and 


naturally gave expression to them, 
weeping when sorrowful, as Priam 
wept over Hector, and Achilles over 
Patroclus.) 

Miriam: Do not weep, dear one. 


Hassan: It was such a small rob- 
bery. He took only a few sheep. 

Miriam: It was a small thing to 
slay a poor man for. But you must 
not be sorrowful. Now we have a 
great treasure between us. 

Hassan: And yet I am almost 
afraid when I think of the future. 
The poor are ground beneath the 
rich Jews and the Roman taxgath- 
erers. What is left by the tax- 
gatherers often goes to the robbers 
from the desert, until at last we be- 
come robbers ourselves. My grand- 
father owned a farm. My father 
was driven to the desert and be- 
came a bandit. I was born in a 
skin-tent, and now I am an outlaw. 
My son is born in a cave. What 
will he become? 

Miriam (consoling): Let us not 
think of it. We have each other 
and we have a son. 

(A pause.) 


They are silent. Hassan raises 
his head and listens. 

Hassan (whispering): Do you 
hear that? A noise on the road. 

They listen intently and hear 
steps approaching. Hassan takes 
his sword and springs to the en- 
trance. 

Hassan: They have found us. 

Miriam peers out in deep anxiety 
but cannot see anything. Then 
Joseph appears leading the ass on 
which Mary is mounted. Hassan 
menaces them with his weapon. 

Hassan: Back! You cannot come 
here! Move on or I strike. 

Joseph: We mean no harm, and 
carry no weapons. Surely you 
would not strike. 

Hassan: You cannot come in here. 
This is not the highroad. 

Joseph: I am a carpenter, travel- 
ing to Egypt. A brother of my craft 
at the last village told me about this 
cave. 

Hassan: His name? 

Joseph: Barnabas. 

Hassan (relieved, but still suspi- 
cious): Barnabas, the carpenter. 
He is a just man. But you cannot 
stay here. There is no room. 

Joseph: I am sorry. We have 
traveled far. Mother and child are 
weary. 

Hassan: You cannot stay! 

Miriam has been looking out at 
Mary and the Child. Suddenly she 
breaks in: Hassan. 

Hassan: Yes. 

Miriam: Let them stay. 

Hassan: But we don’t know who 
they are. 

Miriam: They are good folk, and 
they are poor. See the little mother 
and her Babe. She droops like a lily 
on a hot day. Let them stay. 

Hassan: No. 

Miriam (softly): Yes, for my 
sake, let them in. 
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Hassan (weakening): But it may 
not be safe. 

Miriam: 1 know these good peo- 
ple will do us no harm. 

Mary (who understands intui- 
tively what Hassan is): We are 
fleeing from the wrath of King 
Herod. 

Miriam (triumphantly): Did I 
not say they were good people? Let 
them stay. 

Hassan: Ah! That is different. 
But I cannot let in every wanderer. 
(To Joseph) Bring in the ass and 
unsaddle. 

Joseph, leading the ass into the 
cave, helps Mary to alight and 
spreads out his rugs. Mary sits by 
the fire. Hassan goes out and re- 
turns with a skin of water. Joseph 
leads the ass back and tethers it. 
He gives it grain. He returns bring- 
ing bread and dates. Miriam sits 
by Mary and pours water over her 
hand. Hassan now does the same 


for Joseph. 
The noise has awakened Miriam's 


babe. She holds it up for Mary to 
look at. 

Miriam (smiling): This is Ali. 

Mary; It is a beautiful boy. 

Miriam (looking upon Jesus): 
Your Child is beautiful and noble 
too. Is He of noble birth? 

Mary: We are of the House of 
David. 

Miriam (impressed); It is a great 
house. This Child has something 
about Him that is strange—some- 
thing beautiful and mysterious. I 
cannot say what it is. 

Mary: Perhaps it is better so. 
Many things are best unsaid. 

Miriam: I feel a worship of this 
Babe of yours. It is, it is, as if I 
were drawn by the love of all the 
children in the world. 

Mary: And yet the love of one 
child is a great thing. Babies are 


God’s messengers to us. They come 
down to earth pure and untaught. 
A child’s soul is like white snow 
upon the hills, but, alas, we trample 
upon the snow and soil it. So also 
we strew the pure souls of children 
with our sinful and evil thoughts. 
This Babe shall never know evil. 
When speech comes, the Father 
shall speak through Him even as 
He looks through His innocent 
eyes. My Babe shall not eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. He shall know only the love- 
liness of all being. He will be a 
poet and a prophet, for such men 
are close to the Father. 

Miriam (awed at the beauty of 
Mary): You speak like a_ holy 
woman. 

Mary (gazing into the fire): I 
only utter God’s thoughts. Of my- 
self I know nothing. The Babe is 
not my Child. He is God’s Child, 
and so shall never be a slave to the 
spawn of evil and fearful thoughts 
which harry mankind. He will be 
free. He will teach men to make 
life beautiful. 

(A pause.) 

Joseph: Men should be brothers, 
and can only be brothers when they 
learn to love. Then there will be 
no more war, for all war comes of 
ignorance and hate. Then all races 
will live together in peace. They 
shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares. Peace will descend on the 
world like a dove. (He gazes into 
the fire pensively.) 

(A pause.) 

The quality of their guests grows 
upon Hassan and Miriam. Like all 
desert-dwellers they are intuitive, 
and with a quick comprehension of 
noble character. Further, they live 
in an age whch gives great heed to 
the prophet, listening to, even if not 
practicing, the teachings of holy 
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men. Hassan hearkens to the 
words of Joseph, with the dignified 
but complete attention of the 
Arab. 

Hassan: My brother speaks words 
of truth and holiness. But can 
truth and peace live in the same 
world with Herod and Rome? 

Joseph: The hour of the op- 
pressor is at hand. The Messiah— 
(He hesitates, lowering his voice.) 

Hassan and Miriam both lean 
forward eagerly. 

Hassan: Aye, what say ye of the 
Messiah? 

Joseph and Mary exchange looks 
of the utmost significance. 

Hassan: Fear not. You can trust 
us. There are no listeners. 

Joseph and Mary look at one an- 
other. They share between them a 
marvelous secret. The significance 
of these glances are not lost upon 
Hassan and Miriam. A sense of 
mystery begins to possess them— 
or rather a sense that they are in 
the presence of the Mysteries, for no 
soul can come into contact with the 
Holy Family without being touched 
with that sense of divinity which is 
the hidden mark of the servants of 
God in all ages. 

Joseph (in a low voice): The Mes- 
siah . . . cometh. 

At his words, as if drawn by a 
magnetic influence, he and Mary let 
their glances fall upon the Infant 
Jesus, Who rests in Mary’s lap. 
Hassan and Miriam also turn their 
eyes upon the Babe. 

A silence falls. Hassan’s soul is 
struggling to give meaning to the 
strange intuitions which come to 
him. Miriam is overwhelmed with 
her thoughts. She leans over and 
looks with wonder upon the Infant. 

Miriam (timidly): May 1 kiss His 
little hand? 

Mary: You are a sister. (Miriam 


lifts the hand of Jesus and places it 
to her lips.) 
(A pause.) 

Joseph: Let us eat now. (He 
breaks bread and gives to Mary.) 

Hassan (springing up): Wait! 
We have not much, but you must 
accept our hospitality. 

Joseph: I am grateful. Take of 
our food and we will take of yours. 

Hassan and his wife take a small 
piece of bread from Joseph. Has- 
san places before his guests dried 
figs, honey, and wine, with slices of 
good bread. 

Miriam: Let me take the Child 
while you eat. 

She passes her own babe to Has- 
san. Mary gives her the Infant 
Jesus and Miriam looks at Him with 
deep attention and growing rever- 
ence. 

Joseph and Mary eat. Hassan 
puts wood on the fire, and closes 
the entrance with a stone. 

The four sit around the fire and 
talk in leisurely Oriental fashion. 


SCENE III. 


Early morning. Joseph and Mary, 


outside Hassan’s cave. The ass is 
saddled, and Mary is sitting on its 
back. Hassan is bustling about help- 
ing Joseph. He has undergone a com- 
plete change of attitude. Miriam 
stands by the ass and talks to Mary. 


Miriam: Must you go? 

Mary: Yes, we travel down into 
Egypt. We must flee from the 
wrath of Herod. 

Miriam: The desert is a terrible 
place. 

Mary (dreamily): I met a man 
once who said it was beautiful. 

Miriam (surprised): What man- 
ner of man was he? 


Mary: He was a poet. He came 
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to my father’s house one evening 
and sang about the desert. And 
he played on a strange instrument. 
It was beautiful. 

Miriam: The desert is hot and 
terrible. I have been there. It is 
strewn with the bones of men and 
animals. 

Mary (looking afar): He said 
that peace brooded in the desert. 
He sang of the golden sunsets and 
of the clear great stars at night. 

Miriam; Perhaps he was a mad- 
man. Stay here with us. We love 
you. (She weeps, clinging to 
Mary’s hand.) 

Mary (tenderly): You are a sis- 
ter. We cannot stay here, but 
come you with us to Egypt. Then 
we will see the desert together. 

Hassan: It may not be so. They 
will be watching for me on the 
roads. I wish we could go, for we 
feel a great love for you. 

Joseph: It is even now time for 
us to go on. See, the sun is up. 

Miriam (raising her head): Let 
me hold the wonderful Babe in my 
arms once more. (Mary silently 
gives the Child Jesus to Miriam. 
Miriam looks long at the Baby. The 
two women exchange glances of 
deep understanding. Jesus smiles 
at her. She gives Him again to 
Mary.) 

Joseph (to Hassan): 
dear friend. 

Hassan: Farewell, brother of my 
soul. 

Mary (to Miriam): Farewell, dear 
one. 

Miriam (crying): Oh! Oh! Fare- 
well! Must it be? 

Mary: It must be, but we will 
meet again. 

Miriam (gladly): Oh, blessed be 
the hour when we meet again! 

Mary (looking at her): It will be 
a blessed hour for men, but an 


Farewell, 


hour of sorrows for mothers of 
men. 

Miriam (startled): 
mean you? 

Mary: It cannot be told. (Stoop- 
ing, she kisses Miriam.) 

Mary (to Hassan): 
May blessings rest on you. 

Hassan: My house has been 
honored. Farewell. 

Joseph guides the ass through 
the rocky path. Miriam leans upon 
Hassan, who puts his arm round 
her, and the two watch their guests 
until they have grown small in the 
distance. 

Miriam (after a long pause): | 
feel as if the soul had gone out of 
me. I am sorrowful, yet strangely 
happy. 

Hassan (tenderly): Thou art my 
soul, dark-eyed one. Be not sor- 
rowful. Yet my own heart is not 
light, seeing them go. 

Miriam: Last night, when you 
slept, Mary and I talked. She told 
me wondrous things. 

Hassan (eagerly): Aye! Surely, 
she would tell you wondrous secrets, 
for you are a heart’s delight to all. 

Miriam (simply): An angel from 
heaven announced the coming of 
the Babe ere yet he was born, and 
told her He would be the Messiah. 

Hassan (startled): The Messiah! 
Do you remember how they looked 
at each other last night when we 
spoke of the Messiah? 

Miriam (full of faith): Oh, Has- 
san, he is truly a wondrous Babe. 
I looked in His eyes, and in that 
moment all the pain and evil of life 
passed from me. I was in paradise. 
The Babe has changed me. To-day 
is not the same as yesterday. Our 
guests were in the keeping of angels. 

Hassan (thoughtfully): It may be 
so. Joseph spoke to me this morn- 
ing. He said that God and His 


Ah! What 


Farewell. 
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angels are always making clear the 
way for those who are faithful. 
Now is not that a strange saying? 

Miriam: Joseph is a holy man. 

Hassan (ashamed): And only last 
night I tried to drive him away. 

Miriam (tenderly): Think not of 
that, for, when I asked you to let 
them in, you did so. 

Hassan: I could not refuse you 
anything, most beautiful rose of my 
heart. 

A child’s cry is heard from the 
cave. 

Miriam: Ah, if life were always 
as beautiful as it is now! 

She enters the cave. Hassan looks 
long at the road and at the hills and 
slowly follows her. 


SCENE IV. 


Time: Thirty-three years later. 

PiaceE: Hill of Calvary near Jeru- 
salem. 

The three crosses have been 
erected upon Golgotha. Upon them 
hang Jesus and the two thieves. 
(The three figures on the crosses 
need not appear, but the bases of 
the crosses can be shown elevated 
above the spectators and in the 
background.) Behind the crosses 
stand the soldiers of the Roman 
guard. In the foreground are Mary, 
the Magdalen, several of the dis- 
ciples, several sympathizers, and a 
miscellaneous crowd of people. 

There is a dead silence, for the 
groans of the sympathizers and the 
hooting of the mob are at last 
hushed. The thief on the left hand 
of Jesus is still moaning as the 
sharp pains of his nailed limbs dart 
through his tortured body. 


One of the soldiers (jeering) calls 
up: If thou be the King of the Jews, 
save thyself! 


The other soldiers however do not 
respond to this. A sense of uneasi- 
ness grows among them. 

Mary’s face is pale and sorrow- 
ful. She has been weeping, but 
now her lips are moving in prayer. 
She looks at Jesus, and He at 
her. The disciple John stands 
near, awed by the immensity of the 
tragedy. 

Jesus (looks at John, His beloved 
disciple, then turns His eyes to- 
wards Mary, saying to John): Thy 
mother. 

Again He looks at Mary and then 
at John, saying: Thy son. 

Mary and John understand. The 
disciple goes over to her and she 
leans upon him. He supports her. 

The sky grows dark. 

(A pause.) 

One of the rulers of the Syna- 
gogue, standing below, mocks Jesus, 
saying: He saved others; let Him 
save Himself, if He be Christ, the 
chosen of God. 

The sycophantic mob, noting that 
the ruler is a rich man, cheers this 
statement. 

Jesus does not answer. 

The thief upon the left hand of 
Jesus begins to curse: Now, false 
prophet, if You are indeed the Son 
of God, save us from these pains. 
Take me down from the cross! Oh! 
Curse these nails! 

Groans and hoots rise from the 


unfriendly men in the mob. Some 


of the disciples weep. There is a 
feeling of deep despair and failure 
among them. 

Jesus does not reply. 

(A pause.) 

The thief: Cursed Nazarene, why 
did You stir up the people and so 
bring the soldiers down into the 
streets? Because of this I suffered 
arrest. Before You came, the sol- 
diers were quiet. Now they rush 
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through the streets harrying the 
people. 

Jesus does not reply. 

The sky darkens. 

(A long pause.) 

The thief: Evil came of Your 
words, false Nazarene; I curse You! 

Jesus is silent. His large eyes 
only tell of pity for mankind, for 
the disciples and Mary. 

(A pause.) 

The thief: Vile Nazarene— 

The other thief (breaking in): 
Be silent! 

His eyes flash with indignation. 
All the spectators turn to gaze upon 
him. He has with difficulty raised 
his head. He is a young man, a son 
of the desert, powerfully built, but 
lithe and well-shaped. Blood is 
flowing from nails driven through 
his hands and feet. His face is tor- 
tured with the agony of his punish- 
ment, but when he speaks, he for- 
gets all pain. His large dark eyes 


flash with indignation. He captures 
the crowd with his desert eloquence. 

He continues: It ill becomes you 
to revile this just man, this mighty 


prophet. I am only a thief con- 
demned to die on the cross, but I 
know this man a true prophet. 

His voice rings out in the gather- 
ing dark. All below, even the sol- 
diers, listen to him attentively. A 
subtle change is taking place. The 
gentleness of Christ, His humility 
under persecution, have caused 
hitherto unknown sentiments to 
penetrate into the hearts of the 
people. Many are now sympathiz- 
ing with Jesus. Some are weeping. 

The skies have grown darker and 
darker. 

The immensity of the tragedy, its 
pain, its world-sorrow, penetrates 
in some measure to the heart of 
every spectator. Many experience 
strange and torturing emotions. 


Others, who have come to curse, re- 
main to pray, and fall on their faces 
groaning. As the skies grow darker 
and the tragedy comes to a close, 
the emotional intensity increases, 
until it is almost unbearable. 

The repentant thief (continuing): 
Although only a thief now, I was 
born a free son of the desert. We 
desert men know and honor the 
true prophets. I have seen the man 
do mighty works. And always He 
was on the side of the poor, the 
oppressed, the suffering. And you, 
ungrateful one, you dare to revile 
Him! 

A voice from the mob: He is right. 
This man Jesus is indeed a true 
prophet! 

Another voice: He is a god. 

The repentant thief (continues): 
It is not of mine own self that I 
bear witness. I have moved among 
the people and have heard from 
many of them the story of this 
Nazarene. (Raising his voice) He 
is the Messiah! 

From the crowd below rises a 
cry at the declaration of the thief. 
A few in the mob now believe them- 
selves in the presence of a dying 
god. A sense of fear grows with the 
gathering dusk. There is a flicker 
of lightning in the sky, where dense 
clouds have been swiftly piling up 
from the horizon. 

The thief: Long ago, when I was 
a child, my honored mother told 
me that the Messiah had come. And 
when I asked her how I would find 
Him, she said that if my soul were 
clean of sin, He would draw me to 
Him. I sought for Him everywhere, 
but, alas, I sinned. And now, when 
I am close to the Messiah, He is 
nailed to a criminal’s cross. And I 
cannot help Him, for my hands are 
helpless and my good sword is far 
away. Oh, God! Oh, God! 
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He is overcome with physical 
agony and with a sense of unutter- 
able woe. Convulsions of pain rack 
his body. Blood and sweat run 
down his face. But his tears are not 
for himself. They are for Jesus. 

The thief (crying out in his 
pain): Mother! Honored mother! 

A sharp cry of agony rises from 
a woman standing in the dusk be- 
low. 

The woman: My son! My boy! 
(She breaks into a storm of weep- 
ing.) 

The life of the thief swiftly ebbs. 
A cry of pain is wrung from his lips. 
He calls out to Jesus: Lord, remem- 
ber me when You come into Your 
Kingdom. 

Jesus turns and looks upon him. 
In a voice of the tenderest pity and 
comradeship He says: This day 
shall you be with Me in paradise. 

The crowd is stunned into silence 
on hearing this. The thief’s mother 


stands trembling in the extremity 
of her grief. 
Mary turns and looks at the 


woman. She goes to her through 
the dusky air. 

Mary: Miriam. 

The woman looks at Mary. Then, 
slowly, recollection dawns upon 
her. 

Miriam (amazed): It is you... 
whom I met... long ago... i 
the cave? 

Mary (embracing her): Yes. 

Miriam (whispering): And is He 
—the Prophet—your Son—the won- 
drous Babe? 

Mary: He is my Son. 

Miriam (sobbing): And he to 
whom your Son spoke, he—is my 
child, my baby, whom you saw in 
the cave long ago. 

She is almost overwhelmed with 
her grief. Mary, her own heart 
torn with sorrow, holds the woman 


close. She looks up at Jesus, Who 
gazes upon them both with divine 
pity and understanding. 

Miriam (wildly): His father, Has- 
san, was killed by the soldiers when 
my boy was but seven years old. 
We were hunted in the desert. My 
boy grew up and became a camel- 
driver. Then, after a time, he 
owned a camel, and we lived on the 
edge of the desert, happy until the 
taxgatherers took everything. For 
a long time we were hungry and 
without shelter, until at last my son 
swore he would not see me die. And 
so he stole a little now and then 
from the rich. The soldiers cap- 
tured him at last, and so he is here 
—on the cross. My son! my son! 

She weeps in Mary’s arms. 

Darkness has now almost covered 
the sky. Many of the people have 
slunk away in terror. Others, 
equally terrified, have remained, 
fascinated by the scene and the 
Man. The Roman soldiers gaze out 
uneasily into the gathering dark- 
ness. The lightning flickers inces- 
santly. 

Miriam has ceased crying. She 
clings to Mary, and each woman 
looks up at the crucified men. Mary 
Magdalen has come out softly from 
the crowd. She stands alone, si- 
lently weeping, and looks sorrow- 
fully upon Jesus. He has closed 
His eyes in pain and weariness. 

(A pause.) 

Jesus: I thirst. 

The captain of the guard dips a 
sponge in vinegar, puts it upon a 
pole, and holds it to the mouth of 
Jesus. After a moment He raises 
His head and looks a last time upon 
Mary, the other women, and the 
disciples. 

Jesus (in a loud voice); Father, in- 
to Thy hands I commend My Spirit. 

(A pause.) 
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Jesus: It is finished. (He dies.) 

There is a deep silence below. 
Everyone in the crowd, Roman, 
Jew, or disciple, gazes up at the 
cross with intense attentiveness. 
All realize in some sense, however 
limited, that the zero hour of man- 
kind has struck. 

The skies are almost entirely 
dark, but the air is filled with a livid 
light, a light born of darkness, 
against which the three crosses on 
Golgotha stand out, symbols of the 
strangest crime ever committed by 
the children of men. 

The repentant thief calls in a 
loud voice: Master, I follow! (With 
a convulsive shudder he dies.) 

A swift order is given. One of 
the Roman soldiers springs to kill 
the other thief. The officer thrusts 
a spear into the side of Jesus. Then 
they go down the hill quickly and 
fearfully. 

There is a terrific crash of thun- 
der. Lightning flickers in sheets 
across the sky. The earth quivers 


under foot. The mob flees down 
the hill. Almost complete dark- 
ness envelops the scene, broken 
only by the lightning flashes which 
show Mary and Miriam supporting 
each other. 

A sense of finality descends upon 
the little group, and with it a 
strange new peace. 

They draw together under the 
cross. The darkness of the scene 
enhances for them an inner light 
that begins to shine softly in their 
souls, for, all unconscious to them- 
selves, they are the first recipients 
of the liberated Christ spirit. 

Their hearts are joined in a 
sacred fellowship, that brotherhood 
of poor people, of outcasts, of rebels, 
which is destined to spread out over 
the whole world, to overthrow 
famed empires and destroy old 
things forever. The Christ spirit, 
freed from its prison‘of flesh, mys- 
teriously descends upon them and 
possesses each soul in ad way pecu- 
liar to each. 





INCONSTANCY. 


By Martin T. O’ConNELL. 


Tue faithful stars look down to-night 
Serenely as of old— 

Untroubled, calm, and beautiful, 
Each face of burning gold. 


And yet they leave my heart unmoved 
With all their splendid light— 

Far in the western skies there flamed 
A meteor last night. 





PROHIBITION, PRO AND CON. 


By Joun A. 


E League for Public Discus- 

sion has published the text and 
proceedings of the debate on pro- 
hibition which took place a few 
months ago in New York City, 
under the auspices of that organiza- 
tion, between the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes and Mr. Clarence Darrow. 
The subject of the debate was thus 
formulated: “Resolved, that the 
United States continue the policy 
of prohibition as defined in the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” 

The majority of persons who 
read the printed account will prob- 
ably conciude that this debate was 
quite as unsatisfactory and incon- 
clusive as the average oral combat. 
In all probability, not ten persons 
among those who heard the debate 
experienced any change in their at- 
titude toward prohibition as a 
result of listening to the arguments. 
The same may be said of those who 
have read the published report. 
Furthermore, very few of the hear- 
ers or the readers acquired any new 
knowledge of any importance. 

One reason for the inconclusive- 
ness and futility of the debate lies 
in the limitation put upon its scope 
by Dr. Holmes, and agreed to by 
Mr. Darrow. Utilizing the privilege 
of the affirmative speaker to de- 
fine the extent of the field, Dr. 
Holmes declared at the outset: “As 
I understand it, we are discussing 
the policy of prohibition from the 
standpoint of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
and not from the standpoint of the 
Volstead Act. I am ready to 


Ryan, D.D. 


assume, from the very drop of the 
hat, that the Volstead Act is unwise 
and ineffective and is not a success. 
I shall simply decline to discuss at 
all the policy of enforcement under 
the Volstead Act, but shall confine 
everything that I have to say this 
afternoon to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution as a policy 
which should be continued by one 
form of legislation or another into 
the future.” 

By making this reservation, Dr. 
Holmes left himself free to defend 
the general policy of prohibition, 
without having to prove that it is 
practicable. In other words, he was 
in a position to argue for a social 
regulation without taking into 
account the inconveniences and ob- 
stacles confronting that regulation. 
He could assume that these trouble- 
some facts are nonexistent, and 
could concentrate his attention and 
his argument upon the beneficial 
phases of the general policy of pro- 
hibition. He could confine his 
statements to generalities and gen- 
eral expectations, instead of oblig- 
ing himself to consider all the facts, 
all the effects, of the legislation. In 
a word, he placed himself in a posi- 
tion of arguing that the policy of 
prohibition is desirable, if it can be 
enforced without producing more 
harm than good. That this condi- 
tion is not realized under the Vol- 
stead Act, he frankly admitted. 
That it could be realized through 
any other kind of enforcement stat- 
ute, he made no attempt to prove. 
He simply assumed it. 
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Yet this is the essence of the 
whole question. A social policy 
such as prohibition, enacted by law, 
cannot be pronounced good or bad, 
desirable or undesirable, unless we 
know how it works. Dr. Holmes 
calmly and conveniently ignored 
this vital consideration and pro- 
ceeded to pass judgment upon a 
hypothetical, instead of an actual, 
situation. 

The second reservation made by 
Dr. Holmes was almost equally 
fatal to the hope of a fruitful dis- 
cussion. “I am persuaded,” he 
said, “that what, after all, we are 
going to discuss this afternoon is 
not so much the facts in the ques- 
tion, as our convictions and ideas 
upon the question.” In justification 
of this restriction upon the scope 
of the debate, Dr. Holmes declared 
that there was an abundance of 
“alleged facts” on both sides, and 
that neither speaker would be con- 
vinced or moved by those set forth 
by his opponent. He would still 
believe, he declared, in the policy 
of prohibition, “for the policy of 
prohibition makes up a consider- 
able part of the social philosophy 
of my life.” It would probably be 
unfair to say that Dr. Holmes 
argued upon a priori grounds con- 
cerning a question of fact, but that 
came perilously near to being his 
position. In so far as the debate ex- 
emplified this reservation and this 
viewpoint, it might have been held 
twenty-five or fifty years ago with 
as much of a contribution to pub- 
lic enlightenment as it made the 
Sunday afternoon when it took 
place. Dr. Holmes did, indeed, 
adduce a partial justification of his 
position by stating that “no ade- 
quate and thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the actual situation in this 
country has ever yet been made 


since the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 

No adequate investigation has yet 
been made. We do not know, no 
one knows, to what extent prohibi- 
tion has worked, whether the bal- 
ance between the good and the evil 
effects inclines to the former or to 
the latter. The partial and local 
investigations that have been 
carried on, and the observations 
that have been made by individuals 
concerning the operation of the pro- 
hibition laws in this or that par- 
ticular circle of society, are all but 
worthless as a reply to the question, 
“How does prohibition work?” On 
the whole, therefore, Dr. Holmes 
was probably justified in evading 
the facts about the Volstead Law 
and its effects, and in confining 
himself to generalities and assump- 
tions. While the discussion was 
thus foredoomed to .futility and 
sterility, it probably would have 
been equally unsatisfactery if con- 
ducted on the basis of an inevitably 
partial presentation of the facts. 

Having excluded from considera- 
tion the operation of the Volstead 
Act and all other questions con- 
cerning enforcement, Dr. Holmes 
proceeds to defend the policy of 
prohibition as reasonable and as 
conducive to the common good. To 
sumptuary legislation, in general, 
he is opposed. He would not ad- 
vocate a law prohibiting coffee- 
drinking, or smoking, or any other 
individual habit or action which 
does not interfere with the individ- 
ual’s neighbors. On the other hand, 
he denies the right of the individual 
to exercise any kind of freedom 
which is injurious to society; for 
example, the liberty of one afflicted 
with smallpox to mingle with his 
fellows, or the liberty of the auto- 
mobile driver to exceed the speed 
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limits which are necessary for pub- 
lic safety. In his opinion, the state 
has no right to forbid a man drink- 
ing intoxicants in private, or even 
getting drunk by himself. It is 
only when the practice of drinking 
and its consequences “overflow into 
society” that the State may prop- 
erly interfere. This condition, he 
maintains, is verified in the case of 
the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. The institutions 
through which the liquor traffic was 
carried on, the brewery, the distil- 
lery, and the saloon, affected soci- 
ety injuriously, produced an enor- 
mous amount of poverty and crime, 
constituted an exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. In the interest 
of the common good, the State was 
justified in abolishing these institu- 
tions and this traffic through the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

In the main, this argument is 
sound. Undoubtedly, the State has 
a right to abolish a social institu- 
tion which is not necessary to hu- 
man welfare, viewed either individ- 
ually or socially, if that institution 
produces an amount of evil which 
is very considerable and which is 
clearly out of proportion to its good 
consequences, provided that no 
measures of mere regulation will 
attain the end with equal effective- 
ness. Now, there are several condi- 
tional propositions in the preceding 
sentence, which are not taken into 
account by Dr. Holmes. He rep- 
resents individual drinking as 
“overflowing” into society to the in- 
jury of society, but he does not ask 
himself whether the degree of 
“overflowing” constitutes a social 
evil of such magnitude as to justify 
the interference with individual 
liberty involved in a prohibition 
law. He does, indeed, assert in his 
rebuttal that the “vast majority” 


cannot “safely” participate in the 
habit of drinking intoxicants. 
Surely this is a very great exaggera- 
tion. Even if it be assumed that 
the evil consequences of the liquor 
traffic are so great as to make 
reasonable its total abolition, Dr. 
Holmes makes no attempt to show 
that legal prohibition has brought 
about or can bring about complete 
cessation of the traffic. Nor does 
he attempt to meet the objection 
that possibly the evil consequences 
can be diminished to a greater ex- 
tent by a system of regulation than 
by outright prohibition, or that 
local prohibition plus strict regula- 
tion may be a more effective method 
of dealing with the evil. All these 
considerations are essential to the 
formation of any intelligent and 
valuable judgment upon the general 
policy of prohibition. Dr. Holmes 
ignores them all. Therefore, his 
argument is fatally lacking in 
actuality. 

Mr. Darrow’s argument is quite 
as one-sided and theoretical, quite 
as silent on the great questions of 
fact, as is the argument of Dr. 
Holmes. This is the only point of 
resemblance between the two 
speakers. Mr. Darrow’s social 
philosophy, if he can be said to have 
one, is the antithesis of that pro- 
fessed by Dr. Holmes. The latter 
emphasizes the rights of society, of 
the social group; Mr. Darrow sees 
society always as a mass of distinct 
individuals. In his view, almost all 
interference with individual liberty 
is bad. He professes himself to be 
“doubtful and suspicious of author- 
ity.” While admitting that we must 
have some social organization to 
prevent some individuals from in- 
juring other individuals, he asserts 
that it is impossible to find where 
the line is to be drawn between in- 
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dividual freedom and social con- 
trol. While he does not reject Dr. 
Holmes’s general principle that a 
habit or institution should be con- 
trolled, or even abolished, when it 
affects society injuriously, he fails 
to deal formally with the principle. 
He prefers to consider those who 
do not drink, those who drink in 
moderation, and those who abuse 
the practice as groups of equally 
important individuals. He does not 
visualize any of them, nor all of 
them, as_ constituting society. 
Hence, he would merely regulate or 
punish the individuals who abuse 
the drinking habit, but he would 
not abolish the social institution 
which is patronized, not only by 
such persons, but by multitudes of 
others who drink in moderation. 
According to his estimate, sixty per 
cent. of the people of the United 
States want prohibition, and the 
other forty per cent. are opposed. 
The individuals constituting the 
former group have no right to im- 
pose their wishes on the individuals 
who constitute the latter group. 
With Mr. Darrow, there is always a 
question of the conflicting desires 
and rights of individuals. 

Dr. Holmes visualizes the saloon 
as a social institution which injures 
and demoralizes a considerable pro- 
portion of its patrons directly, and 
their families, neighbors, and asso- 
ciates, indirectly. Therefore, says 
Dr. Holmes, let us abolish the 
saloon. Mr. Darrow visualizes the 
saloon as a place which, let us say, 
five hundred individuals visit every 
day for the purpose of getting in- 
toxicating liquors. Perhaps twenty 
per cent. of these drink to excess, 
or spend too much money in the 
saloon, or in some other way bring 
harm upon themselves or their 
neighbors. For the other eighty per 


cent., frequenting the saloon is no 
more productive of evil than a 
dozen other habits which no one 
condemns. Therefore, says Mr. 
Darrow, restrain, so far as neces- 
sary, the twenty per cent. who make 
fools of themselves, and permit the 
eighty per cent. to enjoy their lib- 
erty. The suggested percentages 
are mine, not Mr. Darrow’s. 

It is obvious that neither of these 
views takes adequate account of all 
the important facts. Dr. Holmes ex- 
aggerates the proportion of persons 
who really abuse the drinking habit, 
underestimates the value of indi- 
vidual liberty, and ignores the ques- 
tion whether national prohibition is 
the most effective way of dealing 
with the evil which he deplores. 
Mr. Darrow minimizes the evils as- 
sociated with and resulting from 
the liquor traffic, exaggerates the 
value of intoxicating liquor to those 
who like it, and ignores the ques- 
tion whether the abuses of the traffic 
can be prevented by any method 
short of outright prohibition. 

The two debaters are fairly 
typical of the average advocate and 
opponent, respectively, of our pro- 
hibition legislation. On the one 
hand, we have persons who speak 
contemptuously of the individual’s 
right to drink, and who close their 
eyes to the violations of the prohibi- 
tion legislation, or treat them as an 
unimportant and passing phenom- 
enon. On the other hand are the 
persons who speak of the right to 
drink as though it were as impor- 
tant and sacred as the right to life, 
and who think of prohibition, par- 
ticularly the Volstead Act, as a 
complete and utter failure. Some- 
where between these extremes lies 
the truth, both as regards the prin- 
ciples and the facts. So far as I 
know, there has not arisen any 
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competent authority to lay down 
flatly the proposition that the evils 
associated with the liquor traffic 
are not sufficiently great to justify 
legal prohibition, if that should 
prove the most effective method of 
correction. In other words, effective 
legal prohibition would not violate 
individual rights. The enjoyment 
of the opportunity to purchase in- 
toxicating liquor is not of so great 
importance to the individual that 
he must continue to have it at the 
cost of so much injury to his fel- 
lows. The individual has a right 
to play cards for money, but very 
few persons contend that this right 
is violated by the law which pro- 
hibits public gambling places. 
What the opponent of prohibi- 
tion can claim with some appear- 
ance of reason is that national pro- 
hibition has not yet been vindicated 
as the best legal and social policy. 
He can point to the notorious viola- 
tions of the Volstead Act on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, to the 
apparent benefits which have fol- 
lowed the change in several Can- 
adian provinces from prohibition to 
government ownership and man- 
agement. In the present lack of 
authentic and accurate knowledge, 
however, he cannot prove that na- 
tional prohibition is a failure, nor 
that it is not the best method of 
meeting the liquor problem. The 
average critic of prohibition thinks 
of the amount of drinking in cer- 
tain important circles of society: 
the wealthy, the upper middle 
classes, and students in colleges. 
He does not trouble himself to con- 
sider the situation in certain vastly 
larger groups, specifically, the em- 
ployee classes and the farmers. It 
may well be that the benefits of the 
legislation to the great majority of 
persons in this country are such as 
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to outweigh the violations of the 
law by the minority. After all, no 
law is observed in one hundred per 
cent. of the cases. 

From whatever side we approach 
the question, we always arrive at 
the conclusion that the thing which 
we need most, and which we have 
not, is an adequate knowledge of 
the facts. If national prohibition 
is, or is likely to become, so effec- 
tive that its evil consequences will 
be greatly outweighed by its good 
consequences, then it is a justifiable 
social policy. If the benefits, social, 
political, economic, and moral, 
flowing from it are only slightly 
greater than those which would 
result from a policy of regulation, 
or of government operation, then it 
is not justified as a national policy. 
Until adequate knowledge of the 
facts becomes available, dogmatic 
pronouncements, either pro or con, 
are out of order. 

In the meantime, all good citizens 
will accept the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment as the duly enacted law of the 
land. Many good citizens believe 
that the Volstead Act has several 
features which are at once ineffec- 
tive and tyrannical. All such per- 
sons should strive to get the Act 
amended by due process of law. No 
good citizen will stoop to accom- 
plish by indirection that which he 
has not the courage to do directly. 
Any good citizen who believes, or 
who would like to believe, that our 
prohibition legislation does not 
bind in conscience, will compel 
himself to formulate and set forth 
in logical fashion the rational 
grounds of his belief. No good 
citizen will magnify, or distort, or 
“play up” the spectacular viola- 
tions of the law in such a way as 
to suggest, without frankly assert- 
ing, that it has no moral validity. 
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By BertHa Raprorp SuTTon. 


“TT is better that man should be 
taken from pain than that pain 
should be taken from man.” 

The old anchorite and mystic, 
Juliana of Norwich, might have 
stood in Lourdes some hot after- 
noon in August, watching the 
patient sick on their stretchers, or 
beside them as they were lowered 
into the waters, seeing their great 
faith, their unconscious and beau- 
tiful simplicity and trust. She 
might, reading her words, have fol- 
lowed their stretchers to where 
they were laid in rows under the 
trees, awaiting Our Lord’s blessed 
coming, resigned yet hopeful—con- 
tent to suffer still if that were His 
will. 

You learn in Lourdes what is His 
will—and how to try to do it. 

“And be thou sure of this, no 
other can do for thee, that ap- 
pointed thee by God.” 

Oh, blessed purpose in life!—if 
you haven’t found what yours is, 
come to Lourdes. 

Watch the long trail of stretch- 
ers; better still, if you have the 
privilege of doing things for the 
sick, listen to their words of grat- 
itude, of resignation. No one has 
ever heard a complaint, a “grum- 
ble,” an impatient word from the 
sick of Lourdes. “Spare us, good 
Lord, spare Thy people”—~yes, by 
the merits of Thy suffering elect, 
oh, good Lord, spare us! 

I sometimes wonder how some 
people can bear their maladies. I 
don’t wonder the old saints used to 
kiss their awful wounds. Quite 


suddenly I felt I must kiss the 
dreadful sores on a little French 
boy who came to the healing waters 
of Lourdes; but, being British and 
stolid and “sensible,” of course I 
didn’t—not being a saint, either. 
But still, just for a moment, I had 
the longing to do so—he was so 
sweet. A little lad of seven or eight 
—wizened into a crooked infant of 
five, with every joint of every limb 
almost eaten away with some poi- 
sonous disease, and a little hard, 
round stomach like a drum. 

He twisted his little shaven head 
about and looked at me. 

“Madame _ pleure?” he _ asked 
gravely, and I said, “Oui, mon 
petit.” And whilst I bound up his 
little feet, he babbled about not suf- 
fering much and that last year 
Lourdes had cured all his body of 
sores, and he was glad to suffer 
something as he offered it up for his 
“papa,” who was “fort ennuyeuz.” 
It sounded such a polite way of 
saying, what I expect was the truth, 
that his father was something of a 
brute. Another lady asked the 
same boy one day what he prayed 
for when he was bathed, and he 
whispered, “That I mayn’t be 
beaten.” So “papa” was rather 
more than “something” of a brute. 

A child still younger, a clever- 
looking little boy of six, was 
brought in yelling. He was suffer- 
ing from albumin, and his little 
stomach too was a large hard drum, 
and his legs wisps. He fought 
everyone; though, immediately he 
was dipped into the bath, he 
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stopped crying and became politely 
conversational. 

Every day it was the same. 
Every day he promised that “de- 
main” he would be “bien sage,” but 
“demain” was always as stormy as 
its predecessor. 

“But le petit Jésus never fought 
His mother and screamed at her 
like that,” said some one to him, 
when his mother and the nun (his 
nurse) and he and I were all mixed 
up together in a tornado of shrieks 
and shirts and braces and fists. 

He staréd at the speaker. Then 
he had an inspiration. 

“Mais, Madame,” he said in an 
exquisite little polite pipe over his 
mother’s shoulder, “look you, le 
petit Jésus did not suffer from albu- 
min.” 

He knew all about his condition, 
and as he stood on the chair to be 
undressed, he was quite prepared 
to exhibit his drum-like front to 
sympathizing neighbors. In _ the 
midst, even, of his screams, when 
he was gently rebuked, he would 
say pathetically, “Hélas, Madame, it 
is not I, it is my malady!” 

One poor woman not 


only 
brought her own paralyzed girl of 


about six or seven, whom she 
carried in her arms, and who was 
quite helpless, but this good mother 
brought with her a neighbor’s little 
son, a little hunchback of about the 
same age as her daughter. He 
looked half starved. He was of the 
poorest class, but his manners were 
perfect. He seemed a little abashed, 
small as he was, at having to walk 
from his chair to the bath in his 
scanty shirt before a lot of women, 
and when I asked him if it would 
hurt him to be lifted into the bath, 
he bowed quite beautifully and said 
gravely, “Thank you, Madame, with 
a little help I can climb in.” 


I just heard the quickly whis- 
pered, “Jésus, oh, bon Jésus—ma 
bonne Mére!” 

When he was dressed and leav- 
ing, he thanked us again and fol- 
lowed the burdened mother and 
her helpless child out into the sun- 
shine. Perhaps he might have been 
healed if everybody had been pray- 
ing, but so many people in Lourdes 
are doing other things—taking 
“snapshots” of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, having conversations in front 
of the Grotto itself, strolling about, 
doing anything except praying for 
the sick. And the poor sick here 
relying on the prayers of pilgrims 
—but they have gone off in char-d- 
bancs to Gavarnie or Pau or 
Bétharam, and perhaps the very 
one whose prayers were meant by 
God to go to the healing of one of 
his afflicted. 

“No other can do for thee, that 
appointed thee by God.” 

We no more know the efficacy 
of our own individual prayers, than 
the 1,500 sick here in Lourdes this 
week know which of them is going 
to be healed by a particular per- 
son’s prayer. So many come out of 
curiosity, or just for their own 
troubles and trials, which would 
probably banish if they gave all 
their prayers for the suffering sick. 
If, for themselves, they would make 
an “incomparable act of resigna- 
tion,” the whole point of view of 
life would change—they would see 
God in their neighbor and their 
neighbor in God. 

But I have wandered from my 
sick. My little philosopher with 
the “papa fort ennuyeux” went 
back much better—an ameliora- 
tion only. Let us hope that the 
beatings at least ceased “instan- 
tanément,” and that his prayer was 
answered. Now let me tell you of 
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a beautiful miracle of the “first 


order.” 
Here is the certificate: 


République Francaise. _Liberté. 
Administration Egalité. 
de Fraternité. 
l’assistance publique 
& Paris 
Je, soussigné, chirurgien de I’hdépi- 
tal Saint Louis, professeur 4 la 
Faculté, declare que Mdlle. Cail- 
loux Emilie, A4gée de vingt-six ans, 
est atteinte d’un mal de Pott dorso- 
lombaire avec paraplégie, rendant 
la marche impossible. 
(Signé) Lecéne.* 


There were, scattered through 
certain hospitals and sanatoriums, 
about thirty women who were 
chosen as cases to be minutely 
studied and examined by a rather 
skeptical doctor before they de- 
parted with a big pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. 

Dr. Goret was not an unbeliever, 
but as Dr. Marchand, our distin- 
guished President of the Medical 
Bureau, puts it, “il conservait un 
scepticisme tenace, en ce qui con- 
cerne les guérisons de Lourdes.” 

Dr. Goret confesses he suspected 
a “good deal of fraud, of sim- 
ulation, or ‘les troubles _pithia- 
tiques.’” 

The year before he had followed 
the same system of examination of 
a few women, and gone with them 
to Lourdes, but they had not been 
cured. 

This time it was different. One 
of the worst cases which he had so 
earefully examined and watched 

1“I, the undersigned, surgeon of the hospital 
of St. Louis, and professor on the Faculty, 
declare that Mdlle. Cailloux Emilie, aged 26 


years, is aMicted with Pott’s disease with 
paralysis, a condition which makes walking 


impossible. 
“(Signed) Lecéne.” 


was healed suddenly, and she was 
taken to the Bureau. 

There, with his knowledge of ex- 
pert, eager for the whole truth, he 
sees, not an amelioration more or 
less rapid, not even the cessation of 
certain symptoms, but the in- 
stantaneous disappearance of all 
morbid phenomena and the sudden 
return to complete health. 

On the return journey to Paris, 
Dr. Goret, much exercised in his 
mind, keeps Mademoiselle Cailloux 
in view, and notes during the jour- 
ney that “les réflexes” have become 
almost normal; he notes the quick 
return of strength, of her color, of 
appetite, in fact a whole resurrec- 
tion, life itself. 

At Paris, the happy girl insists 
on going straight to her old hos- 
pital of St. Louis to thank her 
nurses who had been so good to 
her. First of all, the porters and 
concierges nearly had fits when 
they saw her walking in. They had 
seen her carried out on the bran- 
card and shaken their heads at her 
condition and the folly of the jour- 
ney! 

As for the nurses and the other 
patients, they could hardly believe 
their eyes. 

“C’est Mimi! C’est Mimi!’ they 
cried, and hugged her, and some 
one cries delightfully, “Vive la 
Sainte Vierge!” 

Nine days after her return, Dr. 
Goret examines her again.  At- 
rophied muscles perfect; gibbosity 
which had disappeared the second 
day, leaving no trace. It was amaz- 
ing! He who had seen her diseases, 
found them vanished completely— 
no smallest sign or trace left in her 
of what had been killing her for 
years and what the greatest doctors 
of Paris had been fighting with all 
their skill—gone in a moment! 
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And when one realizes what that 
terse certificate meant: 


“Paraplégie spasmodique. Im- 
potence fonctionnelle compléte. 
Contractures en voie de progres- 
sion. Grande exaspération des re- 
fléxes rotuliens. Violente trépida- 
tion epileptoide des pieds mis dans 
l’extension forcée (clonus vrai per- 
sistant). Extension du gros orteil 
net A droite et ébauche de Il’exten- 
sion des orteils gauches en forme 
d’évantail. Anesthésie, au toucher, 
du pied et de la jambe jusqu’au 
genou. Atrophie des muscles des 
deux cuisses.” 


And this was how it happened. 

On August 19th they brought 
her in to the Piscines on her 
stretcher, simply clothed in plaster, 
with what they call a “window” at 
the weak spot. 

She could not be bathed entirely, 


but we put a cloth, dipped in the 


bath—everywhere that it would 
touch her. Then they carried her 
to the Grotto, and her friends and 
a nun recited the Rosary with her. 

Then—oh, dear God—her joy! 
As they began the last decade, she 
felt a strength creeping over her, 
filling her. She says, “Strength 
came all over my body, and espe- 
cially I felt it in my legs. It was 
something that seemed to tell me 
at once that I could walk. So they 
let me try, and I sat up on my bran- 
card as well as I could for the 
plaster, but the brancardiers made 
me lie down again. But I kept say- 
ing, ‘I must get up, Iam cured.’ So 
they helped me, and a lady gave me 
her arm, and I walked through the 


Grotto. No, I wasn’t afraid, but I 
felt weak on my legs, of course. I 
wanted to walk to the Bureau but 
was forbidden. Anyhow, I sat 
down quite by myself, without any 
help, on the stretcher again.” 

So no wonder they greeted her 
with “Vive la Sainte Vierge” when 
she walked in to see her old 
friends! 

Morning, noon, and night, Mag- 
nificat rises like daily incense 
before the Grotto where thousands 
are crowded, and where the patient 
sick on the stretchers give force to 
our prayers and are themselves the 
answers to our selfish unrest. They 
seem to say, “Be still, and know 
that I am God.” But to be still is 
a counsel of perfection, in these 
days, and perhaps le bon Dieu, pity- 
ing our hurry and bustle, will put 
us on brancards, just to give us 
time to “make our souls” in peace. 
And when our little house of cards 
tumbles round our ears, whether it 
has been a house of health, or pros- 
perity, or just blindness, then 
Lourdes is going to teach us that, 
“If faut un acte de foi quand Dieu 
frappe.” 

Everything can go, but faith 
must be held fast. In her mel- 
ancholy old age, after a brilliant 
life in which her wit and beauty, 
her charm and exquisite tact, had 
made her reign triumphantly, Isa- 
bella d’Este, who had tasted all 
life’s pleasures, took for her 
emblem, a seven-branched candela- 
brum, all extinct save one, which 
symbolized faith. It held this in- 
scription: 


UNUM SUFFICIT IN TENEBRIS. 





PLENI SUNT COELI ET TERRA GLORIA TUA. 


By Winirrep Scott-Boopy. 


Beauty is but a barren name except it take form visibly 

In snow-capped hills, brave dawns, and captured sunsets. 

So must God come, incarnate, nigh unto all 

Ere we bend knee to Him. And thus He came on that far day, 

Not with tumultuous acclamations, 

But simply, pillowed on a wisp of hay, 

Companioned by meek oxen and the gentle lamb— 

Fit symbols of the Life that knew not pride nor love of power. 

And Mary, brooding in the dusk of early morn, 

Did any dreams disturb her? Found she prophetic terror 

In His first low cry? The Garden and the Tree 

And the defiling touch of murderous hands— 

Did these dark visions watch beside her? 

Nay, who shall say? At least she must have known Him 

As the true Light, shining through the darkness 

Of old pains and older sins. She knew Him come 

To show that which lies lost within us, 

The great compassionating Love 

That breaks the chains of hatred, and gives kind answer 

To the inarticulate Miserere of the poor. 

She sees Him there among the wise men in the Temple, 

A tender lad, straight-limbed and starry-eyed, 

And hears His answer to her troubled plea, 

“Wist ye not I was about My Father’s business?” 

And then upon the Mount, with multitudes about Him, 

Speaking in parables, He tells them of the kingdom that was yet to be, 

And bids them love each other, and be as little children, 

Pure, without guile, and innocent of all unclean desires. 

And then the black tragedy of Golgotha— 

The woeful preparations at the tomb wherein they laid Him, 

Mourning beside their fallen Lord. Then (for, if she saw that far, 

Surely she saw behind the darkness to the new day), 

The early morning when the Magdalen, bearing sweet spices, 

Finds the great stone gone, and One standing within the sepulcher 

Whom she knew not until He spake her name, “Mary!” 

Then did she know Him risen, and her glad cry echoed through the 
gloomy room, 

“Rabboni—Master!” 


Ah, Mother of the calm young eyes, we know the soul hath done with 
sadness 

Who walks upon the path thy Son hath trod; 

For, though the heart bleed and the body perish, 

Despair but leads us to His feet, who would not come for love. 





THE PERMANENCE OF CRITICAL PRINCIPLES. 


By Francis P. Donne tty, S.J. 


Ts subject might appear to 
some to be as fruitful as the 
proverbial chapter on snakes in 
Ireland. The only permanent prin- 
ciple, it might be said, is that there 
is no permanent principle. Are not 
criticism and literature the prod- 
ucts of personality, and do you 
find two persons alike? Can crit- 
icism and literature be reduced to a 
formula? This is the age of the 
stencil. Will all art be standardized 
for quantity production? Stencils 
are controlling the linoleum under 
our feet, the paper on the wall, and 
the silks and satins woven from 
myriad threads on the loom; voices 
of singers and sounds of instru- 
ments are stenciled on records, and 


the compositions of the great musi- 
cians are cut out of paper and 
rolled up in a box for piano or 
organ. Psychologists claim to have 
devised stencils which will give the 


pattern of our minds. What are 
these principles of yours but so 
many stencils which would stand- 
ardize and stereotype all art and all 
literature and reduce criticism to 
the highly intellectual process of 
reading a gas-meter or taking a 
patient’s temperature? To talk prin- 
ciples to artists and their critics is 
nearly as safe an operation as lasso- 
ing an express train or establishing 
a censorship. 

Yet objectionable as principles 
are, and always exposed to abuse in 
their application, they cannot be re- 
moved from existence by closing 
eyes to their presence. The moon 
moves serenely on despite sundry 
and tremendously terrifying canine 


barks from all parts of the revolv- 
ing earth. Even the most bizarre 
jazz that has ever made us wonder 
why we thought a boiler-factory the 
ideal of discord, even the twanging 
of a heap of scrap iron, is governed 
by some principles. The principle 
of jazz may be simply to be dif- 
ferent, but even jazzed art cannot 
be simply accidental. It may in- 
tend to be haphazard, but it cannot 
be entirely without intention or 
principle. In a like way, fashion, 
even in its extremest vagaries, is 
following some principle. A lady’s 
hat may at the ultimate points of 
its circumference illude any pos- 
sibility of unifying except as a col- 
lection of differences, but a hat 
traced back to its center will be 
found to be planetary to a central 
sun and has a solid principle at its 
heart, which is my lady’s head or 
face. 

Some years ago I visited an ex- 
hibition of futurist pictures, and 
around one painting which was 
especially puzzling there was a 
group discussing it. I paused and 
heard one critic enunciate a prin- 
ciple, which he claimed was a 
justification of the artist. “After 
all,” he said, “art is a language, and 
each one has a right to choose his 
own tongue.” I did not dare to 
break in upon strangers, but I did 
say to myself, “Art, if you will, is a 
language, but surely this artist is 
talking to himself.” Literature and, 
indeed, all art constitute a lan- 
guage, the mediums of which differ, 
but the purpose is the same, the ex- 
pression of human personality to 
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human personality. Originality, 
which is a function of personality, 
must always be in art and lit- 
erature. Originality it is which fur- 
nishes the freshness of presenta- 
tion, causing “the renascence of 
wonder,” which was the essence of 
poetry for Watts-Dunton. Orig- 
inality must keep a steady course 
between the extremes of eccentric- 
ity and conventionality, between 
the standardized and the merely in- 
dividual. If the individual revolts 
against all principles in literature, 
he will reduce the universe to chaos 
as effectively as if he made his own 
individuality the ultimate norm for 
government or morality. 

Art is not talking to oneself, and 
much less is the art of literature 
talking to oneself. True art is and 
always has been addressed to the 
many. The museum is not the nor- 
mal place for art, nor is the library 
the objective of the literary artist. 


Art is of the people and for the 
people, but as it is always personal, 


art is by the artist. Architecture, 
music, oratory, the play, the story, 
the poem, were addressed to the 
many. Science specializes and is 
impersonal. Science discovers, clas- 
sifles, and gets to the bottom of 
truth. It is not concerned about its 
audience, because, if science estab- 
lishes its truth, the world sooner or 
later must accept the truth. Art is 
personal in its production and in 
its appeal. Art is made by man for 
man. It concerns itself with more 
than truth. If it must be stamped 
with the personality of the artist, it 
must also be able to pass as common 
coin for the many. Herbert Spen- 
cer laid down one principle in his 
philosophy of style, the economiz- 
ing of attention. That was a sci- 
entist’s narrow concept of art, 
which thought only of the truth of 


the idea and forgot the emotions 
and heart of man and the personal- 
ity of the artist. Emotions and the 
personal equation are taboo in sci- 
ence; they are essential in art. The 
very nature of art, therefore, as a 
personality expressing itself to a 
personality, implies many prin- 
ciples necessitated by both extremes 
of this relation. The nature of art 
as distinct from science involves 
other principles. 

Apply now the test of history, 
and it will be just as evident from 
the past that there are permanent 
principles in art. Ultra-modernists, 
however, reject the past entirely, 
and if our world were evolving day 
by day in every way by predeter- 
mined laws into something better, 
we might take the extreme position 
of Dr. James Harvey Robinson in 
his book, The Mind in the Making, 
that the radical “works on a right 
assumption, namely that the future 
has so far always proved different 
from the past and that it will con- 
tinue to do so.” Yet Dr. Robinson 
himself bears witness in his book 
that the past is always with us, that 
we are the heirs of all the ages. He 
wishes, however, to convert the 
modern world from the error of its 
ways, and he appears to me to 
assert that we are wrong in follow- 
ing the past, because the only thing 
the past can teach us is to be dif- 
ferent from it. If we are like the 
past, we are wrong; if unlike it, we 
may be right at least for a few min- 
utes until we join the past, which 
we are doing very rapidly. By that 
reasoning even Dr. Robinson’s 
theory is now history and con- 
sequently wrong. 

America’s greatest industrial 
marvel in quantity production from 
standardized parts thinks that the 
past is as useful as a 1903 Ford. 
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Henry Ford rejects history. Well, 
we must admit that in natural sci- 
ences and machinery the past 
makes a very poor showing. The 
boundaries of natural sciences must 
expand with truth; the application 
of new truths must always give us 
improved machinery. Art, how- 
ever, is different. Art in its nature 
still remains and must remain 
essentially the same as in the past 
because, although there have been 
changes in his medium, the artist 
has not changed, and man whom he 
addresses has not changed. Out of 
the past have come masterpieces 
of literature which have been the 
standards of our _ civilization. 
Homer, to be specific, has nursed, 
if not fathered, the literatures of 
the Caucasian races. Homer, ap- 
pealing to every class in every age, 
is an astounding fact witnessing to 
the permanence of critical prin- 
ciples through the centuries. There 
is something in the Homeric poems 
that gives to them that duration of 
art, and that justifies the poets in 
claiming for themselves perpetuity 
beyond the pyramids, in declaring 
that “art is long,” that “a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” The en- 
during effect of Homer’s poems, 
with their universal appeal, is 
based upon causes which are 
equally enduring and equally uni- 
versal. By all pragmatic tests, 
verified so splendidly in Homer, the 
critic is justified in disclaiming 
agnosticism or skepticism or ideal- 
ism or any other philosophical sys- 
tem which would deny or impair 
the objective reality and perma- 
nence of critical principles. 


Unity as a Principle of Criticism. 


As Homer is one specific instance 
out of many to prove the perma- 


nence of critical principles, we may 
illustrate from Homer the specific 
principle out of many which the 
critic uses and must use. Unity is 
by all odds the preéminent prin- 
ciple of art. Unity has been set 
down by many thinkers as one of 
the constituent elements of beauty. 
When philosophy was born out of 
cosmogony in early Greek times, it 
was xsthetic in its outlook as it was 
esthetic in the language of poetry, 
which was the first philosophic 
idiom. Unity was the soul of that 
order in everything, the order 
which induced the Greeks to ascribe 
the term, késmos, to beauty and to 
the universe. In “cosmetics” and 
“cosmopolitan” the English lan- 
guage keeps living evidence of the 
two meanings of the word which 
the Greeks gave to the world emerg- 
ing orderly from chaos. 

Aristotle who has formulated 
critical principles that have had the 
most permanence and influence in 
criticism applied the finest of 
minds to the finest of literary mas- 
terpieces. His conclusions are 
therefore still vital. For Aristotle 
the chief satisfaction of art and lit- 
erature was intellectual. The ugly 
was the dlogon or irrational, and 
unity was a chief source of zsthetic 
pleasure. Homer’s great poems pos- 
sessed unity of plot. What Aristotle 
taught about unity, received 
through the excessive ardor of the 
humanists too mechanical and too 
rigid an interpretation. Principles 
of criticism must ever be applied 
with a vivid realization of their 
origin and their causes. Principles 
have no more value than the ob- 
jective facts which they strive to 
embody and explain. Aristotelian 
unity did not mean for Aristotle 
any more unity than he found in 
the masterpieces from which his 
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keenly analytical mind sketched the 
ideal. Aristotle demanded unity, 
not for the sake of unity, but for 
the sake of the human mind, which 
cannot experience the pleasure of 
art unless the creations of art co- 
alesce into one. Therefore it was 
no dead, no stereotyped, no syn- 
thetic a priori, no mechanical unity, 
no standardized stencil, that Aris- 
totle postulated, but a_ living, 
pliable, organic, well-motivated 
unity in harmony with the spirit of 
mankind and with the higher 
yearning of human nature. 

Homer was for Aristotle a lit- 
erary whole, a model of literary 
unity, and so, when the nineteenth 
century attacked Homer and 
Homeric unity, philology took a 
course directly opposite to that 
taken by humanism, and to the dis- 
may of all poets and literary artists 
who were aghast at the notion, in- 
stead of demanding with the ultra- 
classicists mechanical unity, the 
philologists seemed to affirm that 
unity was not necessary to literary 
excellence or could come into exist- 
ence without the intervention of an 
artist. 

About the time of the beginning 
of the Homeric Question, great in- 
terest had been aroused by the re- 
publishing of various folk songs 
and folk legends. The word “folk” 
meant that no one knew the authors 
of the literature in question, and 
unfortunately the term seemed to 
assume the possibility of a people 
writing a literature. One of the 
least creditable chapters in the his- 
tory of criticism opened with that 
assumption. Criticism was diverted 
from its chosen field and went into 
origins and sources. Most early lit- 
eratures, in deflance, we may say, 
of all facts, were ascribed to a mul- 
tiplicity of writers. Unity and per- 


sonality, two supreme principles, in 
art were apparently shown to be 
unnecessary. 

Later on, under the influence of 
the biological theory of evolution, 
another explanation was proposed 
which partly saved these principles, 
but the explanation was as equally 
devoid of proofs as the multiplicity 
of authors. This explanation of 
Homer and other literatures was 
called the nucleus theory. With 
these theoretical assumptions nine- 
teenth-century criticism was largely 
one of origins, history sources, and 
evolution (the quellen, geschichte, 
and entwickelung of the German 
school). The principles of art and 
literature were dominated by sci- 
entific prepossessions and methods. 

Behind these assumptions was 
the belief that early man was so un- 
civilized as to be incapable of a 
great literature. The theories of 
Hobbes and Rousseau helped to 
generate such a conviction. Even 
August Wolf, the protagonist of 
Homeric divisionists, was _ in- 
fluenced chiefly by this conviction. 
The unity of Homer was manifest 
to his critical abilities, and what he 
calls the unus color would have 
made him uphold that unity, had 
he not been prepossessed with the 
idea that there did not exist an 
early civilization adequate to the 
production of great art. The spade 
of Schliemann, which brought the 
past out of its graves, put into these 
graves much of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury criticism with its multiple 
authorship theory and nucleus 
theory of development. 

The history of Homeric criticism 
may be adduced as a parable for 
critics. It might teach again the 
lesson of the fallacy in reasoning 
from silence or the lesson of per- 
mitting a preconceived theory to 
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control the facts. It does teach the 
permanence of great critical prin- 
ciples and their legitimate applica- 
tion. The principle of unity ex- 
tends no farther than the premises 
from which it was drawn will 
justify. That vital contact with 
reality Aristotle knew and taught; 
that human objective the human- 
ists, who made unity an a priori 
and stifling formalism, forgot; that 
unity in keeping with man’s na- 
ture and essential to art was de- 
nied by many critics who were 
led astray by false analogies 
drawn from social and natural phi- 
losophy. 

The history of Homeric criticism 
in the nineteenth century is also a 
parable for the validity of tradi- 
tions. If the first results of the 
spread of historical study was to 
generate skepticism of traditions, 
when a study of original documents 
showed many recent traditions to 
be unfounded, the wider and pro- 
founder study of the past and the 
conclusions of archzology have in 
these last twenty-five years been 
largely found to confirm established 
traditions. The ashes of Priam’s 
city and the ruins of Agamemnon’s 
city and the labyrinth of Crete have 
been laid bare to gaze. Sisyphus 
has been plausibly made out to be 
the first high-tariff advocate, who 
was put into Hades rolling stones 
uphill because he had rolled them 
down on early evaders of custom 
duties at Corinth, receiving from 
Homer a reverse canonization such 
as Dante liked to give his foes. If 
myths can by a shovel be changed 
into facts, then no tradition of the 
past can be disdainfully cast aside, 
unless modernists would be 
haunted by the ghost of that tradi- 
tion issuing from some future grave 
to plague them. 


Emotion as Literary Criticism. 


Critics and criticism have be- 
come in our day slightly tarnished 
terms, because the critics of the 
nineteenth century discarded tradi- 
tions, yielded to the spell of sci- 
entific theory, were untrue to the 
principles of art. Revolutions in 
science are in order. An invention, 
a discovery, steam, electricity, the 
internal-combustion engine, an 
opened grave, these things change 
science, history, and industry over- 
night. But in human and personal 
things, in art and ethics, in govern- 
ment and religion, revolution has a 
way of throwing the world back 
into barbarism. Reynolds has said 
that if painters did not follow the 
masterpieces of other painters, art 
would be forever in its infancy. The 
same is true, in its measure, of 
criticism. If the principles are re- 
jected outright, they have to be for- 
ever discovered over again. 

There is even virtue in the per- 
manence of critical terminology. A 
critic must formulate his principles 
in language, and there can be no 
true progress in criticism unless the 
critics use the same language. If 
everyone were to invent an entirely 
new terminology, as Professor 
Moulton comes close to doing in 
his Shakespearean criticism, there 
might result a polyglot edition of 
the same ideas without any clarify- 
ing of principles or their helpful ex- 
tension. Technical terms may chill 
and kill if they become fetishes or 
idle jargon. Technical terms, if 
substituted for knowledge, are a 
delusion and a snare, but, if used 
as an index for knowledge, they 
may perpetuate truth and embody 
eternal principles. When the 
learned world accepted the lit- 
eratures of Greece and Rome as con- 
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crete norms by which to judge other 
literatures, then right principles in 
accepted terms were not as neces- 
sary as they are to our genera- 
tion, which is gradually divorc- 
ing itself from all standards of the 
past. 

One of the fine tendencies of 
modern criticism has been the pop- 
ularizing of Aristotle’s Poetics by 
Butcher and Bywater, the awaken- 
ing of interest in older critics by 
Saintsbury, and _ especially the 
scholarly and informing editions of 
the Greek critics by Prof. W. Rhys 
Roberts, of the University of Leeds. 
His glossaries are a condensed his- 
tory of criticism and provide us 
with the traditional and adequate 
language of criticism. His prom- 
ised edition of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
is long overdue. May its coming be 
hastened and may its learned editor 
see his way to provide the critical 
world with a lexicon which would 
necessarily embody the permanent 
principles of criticism and secure 
their permanence by giving them a 
scientific, a fitting, a universal and 
traditional expression! 

The rhetoricians and literary 
critics from long before Aristotle 
put down three primary functions 
of language, to teach, to please, to 
move (docere, delectare, movere). 
Literature is a link between two 
minds, between artist and public. 
Literature must always look before 
and after. The artist is talking, but 
not to himself. These three func- 
tions of literary language were like 
the three functions of light, to illu- 
minate, to color, to heat; they 
presented the truth in clarity, 
vested it in beauty, and enkindled 
it with good. They are adequate 
functions because they affect man’s 
entire nature, intellectual, zxsthctic, 
and emotional. These functions 


discriminate what much modern lit- 
erary criticism confuses. Under 
cover of the word “emotions,” the 
favorite word of literary criticism, 
are concealed two kinds of emo- 
tions. 

Professor Winchester’s excellent 
book, The Principles of Criticism, 
is marred in detail by the failure to 
distinguish properly these two 
functions and their effects. In a 
symposium on Criticism printed 
some time ago in The New Repub- 
lic, the discussion was befogged by 
the same lack of distinction be- 
tween the self-centered emotions 
arising from good and the disin- 
terested emotions arising from 
beauty. Mr. Mencken and Mr. 
Hackett and Professor Phelps have 
localized wsthetic emotions some- 
where in man’s physical make-up, 
in his glands and their hormones, 
in his viscera, in his spinal column. 
The emotions of appetite, born of 
the apprehension of good, are self- 
centered and do produce reactions 
in various organs of man, but the 
emotions which are esthetic are 
disinterested, are intellectual, as 
they were for Aristotle, for whom 
the irrational was the only ugliness 
of art. If a painted or sculptured 
watermelon were so deceptive that 
the spectator desired to eat it, he 
would not experience the charac- 
teristic effect of art. Art works 
through illusion, not through decep- 
tion. No one in his senses desires 
to eat a painted watermelon, but it 
is the real watermelon, suggested 
through the representation, that he 
may long for. This latter tendency 
is selfish and inartistic. 

Traditional criticism did not wish 
to exclude from art and literature 
the self-centering emotions. On the 
contrary, they gave ample field to 
love and hate, to sadness and joy, 
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to hope and desire, to horror and 
despair. Life is saturated to the 
full with such feelings. When 
feelings come to consciousness in 
men, they are emotions. Emotions, 
then, in general might be styled 
localized conscious vitality. Those 
emotions which come from beauty, 
from novelty, from humor, from 
sublimity are localized in man’s 
perceptions and give disinterested 
pleasure. The emotions which arise 
from good and evil are localized in 
the appetites of body and spirit and 
give the self-centered emotions. Lit- 
erary criticism must recognize the 
distinction between these two 
classes of emotion, because in that 
distinction is found one of the 


enduring principles of criticism, 
the principle which distinguishes 


beauty and good, a_ distinction 
perhaps obscured by Plato, but rec- 
ognized by every thinker, with few 
possible exceptions, since his time. 
When the thrill of art is confounded 
with the shock of reality, art and 
literature are dragged down to the 
lower plane of selfishness. In such 
a thrill of the spinal column or of 
concupiscence, there is the momen- 
tary gratification of passion, which 
cannot of its very nature endure, 
whereas the permanent principles 
of art are ever generating the 
renascence of wonder. Principles 
of criticism exist and permanently 
persist because they are founded o£ 
the ever unsatiated perception ¢& 
beauty. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.” 


APRIL. 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND. 


A FLASH of gold 

And a crash of thunder, 
A sudden shower 

Of silver wonder. 


A cobalt sky 


Where clouds have drifted, 
A slant of green 
Where the hill is lifted. 


The warm south wind 
Of a tawny hour, 


A leaf, a bud, 


The white quince flower. 





TOM PAINE. 


By THE EbirTor. 


[The following article is the third of a series of lectures on 


of Unbelief,” 


on “Champions 
now being delivered in the Church of St.  S the Apostle (Paulist Fathers), New York City, 


by the Editor of Tae Carmourc Wortv. The other 


lectures, which will appear in successive 


issues of this magazine, will be on Bob Ingersoll and “To Believe or Not To Believe?”) 


T may seem preposterous to place 

Tom Paine in juxtaposition with 
Voltaire and Edward Gibbon as a 
champion of unbelief. Voltaire had 
wit—diabolical wit—and consider- 
able learning, of a sort. Gibbon had 
little wit, but enormous learning. 
Paine had no wit, and very small 
learning. The writings of Voltaire 
and of Gibbon are _ literature. 
Paine’s writings are only pam- 
phlets. Woodrow Wilson, himself 


something of a littérateur, while he 


speaks of Paine’s “quick, incisive 
sentences,” and “his direct and 
vivid arguments,” adds that “they 
were cast, not according to the 
canons of taste, but according to 
the canons of force.” 

John Fiske admits that Tom 
Paine had a “native acuteness and 
sagacity” and “no mean power of 
expressing himself,” but insists 
that “his mind was crude and un- 
disciplined,” that he was “quite 
devoid of scholarship,” and that he 
achieved a popular reputation out 
of all proportion to his merit.””* 

In that last phrase is contained 
perhaps the only justification for 
giving time and space to Tom 
Paine. He had—and 
quarters he still has—a “popular 


14 History of the American People (New 
York: Harper & Brothers), Vol. Ill. p. 91. 
2The American Revolution, Vol. I. p. 173. 


in some. 


reputation” as an opponent of or- 
thodoxy. He was a pioneer of anti- 
Christian propaganda in America, 
and he has been imitated by almost 
every American freethinker in the 
last hundred years. Furthermore, 
he was undeniably an American 
patriot, as faithfully devoted to the 
cause of freedom as Washington or 
Franklin or Jefferson. He was in- 
defatigable, and irrepressible, in 
his demand for the separation of 
the colonies from England. He 
never wavered, even in the dark 
days of the Valley Forge winter, 
“the times that tried men’s souls” 
(to use his own famous phrase). 
Again and again he renewed the 
courage and the hope of the Amer- 
ican people, with “quick, incisive 
sentences which spoke not the 
arguments of the lawyer, or the cal- 
culations of the statesman, but the 
absolute spirit of revolt.”* Indeed, 
some historians of the American 
Revolution insist that Tom Paine’s 
pen was as mighty as George Wash- 
ington’s sword in achieving the in- 
dependence of the United States.‘ 
sWoodrow Wilson, ibid. 
¢During the American 
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Paine, therefore, is important at 
least to Americans. But he had 
also a part in the French Revolu- 
tion. He labored in France, for 
France, as courageously as he had 
worked in America for America. 
He was as familiar with Condorcet, 
Genét, Vergennes, Danton, Marat, 
and Robespierre, as with Washing- 
ton and Adams and Lee. His devo- 
tion to the freedom of France 
almost cost him his head. He 
was imprisoned, and his death 
decreed by Robespierre. He es- 
caped the guillotine by a mere 
accident. 

Paine’s writings on religion have, 
therefore, an importance borrowed 
from his prominence in the history 
of two countries. Besides, he may 
very well be considered as a type of 
the more popular propagandists of 
unbelief. 


II. 


Paine’s principal biographer, 
Moncure D. Conway, complains, 
justly enough, of an English prelate 
who spoke of the “vulgar atheism” 
of Paine. Paine, like Voltaire, was 
no atheist. He proclaimed himself 


charged our first President with being “de- 
ceitful, if not perfidious,” a “patron of 
fraud”; accusing him of “mean and servile 
submission,” of cultivating the vices of mean- 
ness and ingratitude, which “are generated in 
the dung of other vices, and crawl into exist- 
ence with the filth upon their back.” He ac- 
cuses Washington of having “slept away his 
time in the field until the finances of the coun- 
try were completely exhausted,” of having 
gone about the country courting adulation, of 
being too cold-hearted to be a friend to any 
man. He even attributes his imprisonment 
“not to Robespierre but to his colleague in 
projects, George Washington.” He avers that 
“the errors and caprices of Washington might 
be pardoned,” but not his “cold deliberate 
crime of the heart.”—Writings of Thomas 
Paine, M. D. Conway, Vol. III. p. 21377. 


SThe story is that the door of his cell was 
marked on the inside while it hung open. The 
door being closed when the executioners came 
collecting their victims, Paine was passed by. 
He was released when Robespierre himself was 
guillotined. 


a “deist.” But he was not an 
Aristotelian deist. He believed in 
God, and in a Divine Providence. 
He spoke much of a “religion of hu- 
manity,” and he actually established 
a sect of “Theophilanthropists.” 
But his American compatriots, 
many of whom had idolized him as 
a hero and a prophet when he 
wrote his political pamphlets on 
The Crisis, and on Common Sense, 
turned bitterly against him after 
the publication of The Age of 
Reason, for in that polemical screed 
he vulgarly and violently attacked 
Christianity. His opponents, being 
perhaps not as perfectly Christian 
in conduct as in creed, returned 
“railing for railing.” 

Paine complained of the severity 
of the criticism to which The Age 
of Reason was submitted on this 
side of the Atlantic, and his biog- 
raphers, following Conway, protest 
that most of the attacks upon 
Paine were indiscriminating and 
unfair. But when a controversialist 
flays about him recklessly, teasing 
and irritating his opponents with 
invective and ridicule, he must, if 
he be a good sportsman, be willing 
to take some rather savage blows in 
return. If you call a man a blither- 
ing idiot, you must not pretend to be 
shocked if in return he calls you an 
atheist when you are only a deist. 
He is not in the mood to make nice 
distinctions. Paine declared that 
“Religion has two enemies,—fanati- 
cism and infidelity.” Let us grant 
that he was not an infidel. But it is 
not so certain that he was not a fa- 
natic. Though it be usually forgot- 
ten, there are fanatics against reli- 
gion, as well as fanatics for religion, 
just as, in contemporary American 
life, we have fanatics against prohi- 
bition, as well as fanatics for pro- 
hibition. 
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IIT. 


Before we come to what I take 
to be the more important errors in 
Paine’s philosophy, it may be well 
to give a little attention to his 
incidental mistakes in manner. 

First, he was most offensively 
cocksure. If he were living and 
writing to-day, and were not averse 
to a bit of contemporary slang, I 
think his favorite phrase would be 
“That’s that!” In his criticism of 
the Bible, for example, he takes up 
first one book and then another, 
discusses each one swiftly and 
superficially, considers the case 
closed, and says, “Now let’s take up 
the next.” On page 91 of The Age 
of Reason,* he says, “I proceed to 
examine the authenticity of the 
Bible.” On page 112, he concludes: 
“I have gone through all the books 
in the first part of the Bible,—which 
the Church, styling itself the Chris- 
tian Church, has imposed upon the 
world as the writings of Moses, 
Joshua and Samuel, and I have de- 
tected and proved the falsehood of 
this imposition.” IJpse dizit; causa 
finita est, “That’s that”—all in 
twenty pages. And, to emphasize 
his triumph, he cries out, “Now ye 
priests, of every description, what 
have ye to say? Will ye still have 
the assurance to march into your 
pulpits and continue to impose 
these books on your congregations, 
as the work of inspired penmen and 
the word of God? What shadow 
of pretense have ye now to produce 
for continuing the blasphemous 
fraud? What have ye still to offer 
in support of your system of false- 
hood, idolatry and pretended revela- 
tion?” 


6I quote from the Writings of Thomas 
Paine, collected and edited by Moncure D. 
Conway, Vol. IV. 


In less than forty pages more, he 
disposes of the rest of the Old 
Testament, and, like a cock of the 
walk, crows, “I have now gone 
through the Bible, as a man would 
go through a wood with an axe on 
his shoulder and fell trees. Here 
they lie, and the priests, if they can, 
may replant them,, but they will 
never make them grow. I pass on 
to the books of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

He is so sure of his learning that 
he can afford to handicap himself. 
“When I began the first part of 
The Age of Reason,” he says, “I had 
neither Bible nor Testament to re- 
fer to, though I was writing against 
both, nor could I procure any: not- 
withstanding which I have pro- 
duced a work that no Bible believer, 
though writing at his ease, and with 
a library of church books about 
him, can refute.”* 

It reminds one of the old-time 


pugilist Bully Boy Brewster, who 


could lick all comers, with one 
hand tied behind his back. But it 
does not exactly remind one of a 
scholar. Scholarship is diffident. 
Bullies brag, but the learned speak 
softly. 

Secondly, Paine was violently in- 
tolerant. He makes, of course, the 
usual protestation of tolerance: “I 
do not mean to condemn those who 
believe otherwise: they have the 
same right to their belief that I 
have.” But he adds immediately: 
“It is impossible to calculate the 
moral mischief that mental lying 
has produced in society. When a 
man has so far corrupted and 
prostituted the chastity of his mind, 
as to subscribe his professional 
belief to things he does not believe, 
he has prepared himself for the 
commission of every other crime. 

tibid., p. 86. 
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He takes up the trade of a priest 
for gain, and in order to qualify 
himself for that trade, he begins 
with a perjury.”* As who should 
say, “Heaven forbid that I should 
deny to another man the sincerity 
that I claim for myself, but I will 
say that those who do not believe as 
I believe are mental prostitutes, 
mercenaries and perjurers!” This 
from the man who deplores fanati- 
cism, as one of the two great ene- 
mies of religion! 

He continues in that strain 
throughout The Age of Reason. Its 
pages are thickly sprinkled with 
epithets, “fraud,” “imposition,” 
“wretched contrivance” (the Res- 
urrection), “Christian mythol- 
ogists,” “fabulous matter,” “paltry 
stories.” He calls St. Paul a “man- 
ufacturer of quibble and subter- 
fuges” and “a fool.”® But he and 
his biographer are both scandalized 
and pained because American Bible- 
readers turned a cold shoulder to 
him when he returned to this coun- 
try after writing his denunciation 
of the Christian religion. 

Thirdly, it must be admitted that 
Paine did not play fair in the game 
of controversy. One of the primary 
rules of that game is that you must 
express your opponent’s doctrine 
according to his mind, not accord- 
ing to your own. If you set up your 


sIbid., p. 22. 


Conway declares it unfair to say that Paine 
called St. Paul a fool. Let the reader judge. 
Here is the passage: “‘ ‘Thou fool,’ says he, 
‘that which thou sowest is not quickened ex- 
cept it die.’ To which one might reply in his 
own language, and say, Thou fool Paul, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die not, ... The progress of an animal from 
one state of being to another, as from a worm 
to a butterfly, applies to the case; but this of 
the grain does not, and shows St. Paul to have 
been what he says of others, a fool.” (Ibid., 
Vol. IV. p. 180.) St. Paul’s idea, the grain 
sown in the ground, dying and rotting, yet 
bursting forth to new life, is a good illustra- 
tion of the resurrection of the body, Tom 
Paine’s protest notwithstanding. 


own interpretation of a doctrine, 
you may demolish the interpretation 
without demolishing the doctrine. 
You are refuting not your opponent 
but yourself. If, for example, you 
aim to disprove the Trinity, it will 
not serve your purpose to attack the 
idea that there are three Gods. It is 
easy and convenient to say that 
“Trinity” means “three Gods.” But 
it doesn’t mean that, and if you 
proceed to destroy the three-God 
theory, you have your labor for 
your pains. You haven’t even 
touched the Trinity. 

Paine makes just that mistake. 
He says, “The notion of a Trinity 
of Gods has enfeebled the belief of 
one God.”*° On another page he 
says, “The Christian mythology has 
five Deities, God the Father, God 
the Son, God the Holy Ghost, the 
God Providence, and the Goddess 
Nature. The true deist has but one 
Deity.” Having thus stated the 
case, he has prepared the way to an 
easy victory for “true deism.” But, 
of course, he is cheating at the 
game. 

When he comes to specifically 
Catholic doctrines, he is more than 
usually unfair. He speaks of the 
“invention of purgatory,” of “re- 
leasing souls therefrom by prayers 
bought of the Church with 
money,” and of “selling pardons, 
dispensations, and indulgences.”*? 
To be logical, he should complain 
that a man buys a wife from the 
clerk at City Hall because he pays a 
fee for the marriage license, or that 
he buys her from the minister or 
the magistrate because he makes 
an offering to the man who “ties the 
knot.” If paying for the marriage 
license is buying a wife, then pay- 
ing a fee for the chancery expenses 


10]bid., p. 189. 11lbid., p. 55. 
12Ibid., p. 42. 
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is buying a dispensation. As for 
his allegation that we buy pardons 
and indulgences, there is not even 
a semblance of excuse for the state- 
ment, for there is no money 
transaction involved. 

Paine gives a new twist to the 
old calumny that the Catholic 
Church forbade the use of the Bible. 
He says, “The clergy in popish 
countries were cunning enough to 
know that if the Old Testament 
were published, the fallacy of the 
New would be detected.”** If they 
were cunning enough to know that, 
one might ask, why weren't they 
cunning enough to destroy the Old 
Testament? They surely had time 
enough—1,500 years—before the 
invention of printing. And if they 
did keep the Bible from the people, 
why should Paine find fault? Isn’t 
that what he was trying to do? 
His logic wavers: the clergy cram 
the Bible down the people’s throats, 


and the clergy keep the Bible from 


the people. If these things be true, 
the clergy are more than cunning. 
They are miraculous. They defy 
the principle of contradiction. Or 
is it Paine who defies the principle 
of contradiction? 

Moncure D. Conway, and other 
biographers of Paine, who wax so 
wroth when a prelate mistakes 
deism for atheism, if they really 
desire to be fair, might well expend 
a little indignation (let us say, in 
the course of a correction in a foot- 
note), when Paine says that Chris- 
tians believe in five gods, and that 
Catholics buy pardons and indul- 
gences, or when he makes other 
such mistakes. But those footnotes 
would finally clutter up the book, 
and crowd out the text. 

Finally, Paine does not spare 
Jesus Christ. He criticizes and 

isibid., Prospect Papers, p. 326. 


ridicules the Son of God. But here 
I must refuse to continue to quote 
him. He had none of the caustic wit 
of Voltaire (who could make men 
laugh and at the same time make 
them ashamed of themselves for 
laughing), but in a course, clumsy 
way he insults the Mother of Jesus, 
after complaining that the Gospel 
story of the Virgin Birth is “blas- 
phemously obscene.” As a matter 
of fact, the Gospel phraseology is 
not only decent, but infinitely del- 
icate and beautiful: “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the most High shall 
overshadow thee, and therefore also 
the Holy which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

What Paine makes of this, trans- 
lating it into his own filthy phrases, 
is sufficient reason to make Chris- 
tians detest him forever. The Gos- 
pel, indeed, forbids resentment of 
all insult against oneself, but, as I 
understand Christianity, there is 
no law against resenting an insult 
to God. One may quote, “They 
know not what they do.” But they 
who know not what they do, ought 
not to write books—at least they 
ought not to write books of Biblical 
criticism. 


IV. 


However, these are all incidental 
mistakes of method. But Tom 
Paine is guilty of some egregious 
fundamental errors. A _ thousand 
times he repeats—sometimes with 
a variation of phraseology, some- 
times with mere monotonous quota- 
tion from himself—the idea that 
supernatural religion is foisted 
upon the people by “the priests.” 
It is a pity that the psychology of 
religion was undiscovered—or un- 
developed in Paine’s day. But even 
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without an acquaintance with that 
very modern science, he might have 
avoided his most radical blunder 
if he had merely studied human 
nature. He perpetually prates of 
“science” (though, to tell the truth, 
science, as we know it, was scarcely 
in embryo a hundred years ago). 
He was an amateur of astronomy. 
He makes much of the study of the 
stars as a means of knowing God. 
He is overawed by the vastness of 
the universe, and he is quite 
overwhelmed by the cosmic dif- 
ficulty against the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God upon 
this earth, and the salvation of the 
inhabitants of this little world. 
“From whence could it arise,” he 
cries contemptuously, “this strange 
conceit that the Almighty, who had 
millions of worlds equally depend- 
ent upon Him, should quit the care 
of all the rest and come to die in 
this world?”** He laughs at man, 
the insignificant worm, for con- 
sidering his salvation important 
enough to be the motive of the In- 
carnation. He seems to think the 
stars of heaven infinitely more 
important than the soul of man. 
He repudiates the Bible, as an in- 
strument of divine revelation. For 
him, revelation is written on the 
skies. It is, I say, his misfortune 
that he could not recognize the fact 
that revelation is also written on 
the heart of man. Had he known 
not only Nature, but human nature, 
he would have seen that religion is 
a product of the human heart. The 
idea that religion can be “foisted” 
upon the race is preposterous. 
Priests do not make religion. If all 
priests were assassinated, ll 
churches razed, all Bibles burned, 
—religion (and let me repeat, when 
I say “religion,” I mean super- 
14Ibid., p. 73. 


natural religion, with mysteries and 
miracles, not any denatured reli- 
gion like cold deism, or Paine’s 
short lived Theophilanthropism)— 
religion would spring up again from 
the ground, like the grain on Fland- 
ers field. You may stamp the 
grain down, root it out, tear it up, 
plow it under with shot and shell, 
poison the soil with gases, make a 
wilderness where there had been 
farms and gardens and orchards. 
But the corn and the wheat, the 
fruits and the flowers, will grow 
again. True, the crops need encour- 
agement from the hand of man. 
They are none the less the fruit of 
the soil. The soil, and not man, is 
the source. So of religion; it comes 
out of the soil which is the human 
heart and mind. Priests have a 
part in cultivating it, as the farmer 
has a part in the cultivation of the 
crop. But if the crop were not in 
the soil, the farmer could not bring 
it out. If religion were not in the 
heart of man, the priest could not 
produce it. 

This is the stupendously impor- 
tant fact that Paine could not see 
because he did not know man. But, 
after all, he was only making the 
same mistake that more learned 
men had made. The Stuart Mills, 
the David Humes, the Thomas Hux- 
leys, have less excuse than the 
Voltaires, the Paines, the Ingersolls, 
the Robespierres, the Dantons, the 
Lenins, and the Trotskis. They all 
seem to think that supernatural 
faith is an incubus, oppressing 
man, and that they must lift it off. 
But in truth it is not pressing down 
upon man, it is growing out of his 
heart, it flows in his veins. If it 
had been imposed by law, it could 
be removed by edict. If it were a 
relic of savagery, it could be 
educated out of man. But neither 
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edict nor education, nor ridicule 
nor persecution, can do away with 
religion. The only way to get it 
out of man is to open his arteries 
and tear out his heart, and even 
then man would not lose it, for it 
is wedded to his spirit and his soul. 

All those controversialists, there- 
fore, who perpetually harp on the 
theory that priests force religion on 
the people, are twanging on a 
broken string. If the truth be 
known, it is not the priests who 
force religion on the people. It is 
the people who force religion on the 
priests. But no man can learn this 
by studying the stars. He must 
“study many hearts beginning with 
his own.” Christ knew not only 
God but man. He “knew what was 
in man, and needed not that any 
man should tell Him.” Consequently 
Christianity, the noblest of super- 
natural religions, will never be 
destroyed until some one wiser 
than Christ comes to destroy it. 
Meanwhile we Christians are not 
worrying over the advent of a wiser 
than Christ. 

Here then is the lesson that the 
Voltaires and the Paines never 
learn: Christianity is a religion that 
appeals to the heart of man and 
answers the aspirations of his 
nature. To pretend that it is a crea- 
tion of priests and prelates and 
popes, is to do the clergy too much 
honor. To pretend that some thou- 
sands of millions of people have for 
nineteen successive centuries been 
tricked and gulled into accepting an 
artificially constructed religion, is 
to do the people too little honor. 
It is curious, and anomalous, that 
an apostle of the freedom of the 
people should trust so little to the 
wisdom of the people. In Paine’s 
time there must have been loyalists, 
in America and in England, who 


declared that Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Franklin and Paine 
were ramming democracy down the 
throats of the people. There would 
be as much truth in that statement 
as in Paine’s opinion that the clergy 
ram religion down the throats of 
the people. 


V. 


Paine’s second fundamental error 
lies in his total misconception of 
the nature and the importance of 
the Bible. He says: “As to the book 
called the Bible: it is blasphemy to 
call it the Word of God. It is a 
book of lies and contradictions, a 
history of bad times and bad men. 
There are but few good characters 
in the whole book.”** The Bible is 
“half filled with obscene stories, 
voluptuous debaucheries, cruel and 
torturous executions, and unrelent- 
ing vindictiveness.** It is a history 
of wickedness, which has served to 
corrupt and brutalize mankind. 
In the Bible, one scarcely meets 
with anything, a few phrases ex- 
cepted, but what deserves either our 
abhorrence or our contempt, till we 
come to the miscellaneous parts of 
the Bible.” In the Psalms and Job 
there is “a deal of elevated senti- 
ment, reverently expressed.” He 
thinks the Proverbs “inferior in 
keenness to the proverbs of the 
Spaniards, and not more wise than 
those of the American Franklin.” 
And, as for the New Testament, he 
says, “I recollect not a single pas- 
sage in all the writings ascribed to 
the men called Apostles, that con- 
veys any idea of what God is.”" 
“The fable of Christ and His twelve 
apostles is a parody on the Sun and 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 


1sIbid., IV. p. 16Ibid., p. 34 


423. 
itibid., p. 49. 
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Everything told of Christ has ref- 
erence to the Sun!”’?* 

Evidently it is absurd to answer 
such insanities as these. The Bible 
needs no defenders against such 
mad assaults. It is like some 
magnificent scene in nature, or 
like a masterpiece of poetry or 
music. It cannot be damned with 
criticism. The critic only damns 
himself. William Blake, poet and 
artist that he was, has said, 
shrewdly, “A fool sees not the same 
tree that a wise man _ sees.” 
Whether a man look at a tree, or a 
mountain, or a Murillo, or a Da 
Vinci, he sees his own mind. He 
may think that he is judging the 
scene or the painting, but it is judg- 
ing him. A man may visit Niagara, 
and see only the billboards, or the 
power houses, or the biscuit fac- 
tory. He may come home and 
pooh-pooh the falls. But he is only 
revealing himself as a Philistine. 
If one stands on the edge of a 
turquoise lake in the Canadian 
Rockies, surrounded by snow- 
capped peaks, and glaciers, and 
says petulantly, “Yes, yes, very 
pretty,” and turns on his heel to- 
ward the hotel, exclaiming, “When 
do we eat?” he may think he has 
appraised the eternal hills. But he 
is only exposing the shameful fact 
that he has no soul. If a tourist in 
Europe, scurrying through the gal- 
leries, remarks, in the words of 
Mark Twain, “Wherever you see a 
work of ‘the Old Masters’ you see 
students copying it, and the copy 
is always better than the original”; 
if he comes back with the informa- 
tion that the Soldiers’ Monument in 
Kalamazoo is “prettier” than 
Michelangelo’s “Moses”; or that the 
Coliseum at Rome is “not one-two- 
three with the Stadium at the Polo 

18]bid., p. 423. 


Grounds”; the idiot may think he 
is establishing a reputation for 
savoir faire (if he has heard the 
phrase), but in reality he is only 
vindicating for himself a place in 
the “booboisie.” 

So of poor Paine. When he calls 
the Bible a book of lies, half filled 
with obscene stories, voluptuous 
debaucheries, and _ cruelties, he 
is, to all intents and purposes, 
making a general confession to the 
public. 

John Cowper Powys (surely not 
a bigoted Christian!) says, “The 
Psalms remain, whether in the 
Latin version, or in the authorized 
English translation, the most 
pathetic and poignant, as well as 
the most noble and dignified of all 
poetic literature. The rarest spirits 
of our race will always return to 
them at every epoch in their lives, 
for consolation, for support and for 
repose.” What he says of the 
Psalms may well be said of the 
Bible as a whole. If Paine cannot 
see it, he is to be pitied. He is like 
the man who sees the billboards and 
not the waterfall. The billboards 
of course are there, and if your eye 
is focused for billboards, rather 
than for waterfalls, then billboards 
you will see. But it is a pity if you 
are so beguiled with the billboards 
that you forget to look at the falls. 
So, it need not be denied that, if a 
man’s eyes are focused for obscen- 
ities and cruelties, he will see them 
in the Bible. But if he comes away 
from the Bible saying, “I recollect 
not a single passage that conveys 
any idea of what God is,” it is hope- 
less to expostulate with him. One 
can only say what Turner said to 
the man who “never saw a sunset 
like that,” “Don’t you wish you 
could?” 

Perhaps the most startling ev- 
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idence that Tom Paine was not 
equipped to understand the impor- 
tance of the Bible, is his statement 
that “anybody might fabricate the 
writings in question.”** All schol- 
arly readers know that there is not 
any book or poem of great and en- 
during fame written in the last three 
hundred years that does not savor 
of the rhythm of the Bible, and that 
was not, to some extent, inspired 
by the English Bible. As Professor 
Goodspeed has said, speaking espe- 
cially of Tyndale, but of the Au- 
thorized Version as well, “Whether 
it be Lincoln’s address at Gettys- 
burg, Gladstone’s philippics against 
the Turks, Wordsworth’s sonnet on 
Westminster Bridge, Edgar Allan 
Poe’s lament for Annabel Lee, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘“Treas- 
ure Island,’ or Milton’s Ode to 
Lycidas, we find that genius was 
nourished at the table spread by 
Tyndale.” 


What Goodspeed says of one 
translation, may with equal assur- 
ance be said of the original and of 


the Vulgate. The literature of all 
Europe and of the world is steeped 
not only in the words but in the 
ideas of the Bible. Shakespeare 
and Dante, the two greatest poets 
of all time, are fairly saturated with 
Biblical phrases and Biblical wis- 
dom. 

To say that the Bible has inspired 
and influenced all literature is an 
understatement. The Bible is a 
universal literature. It is history, 
and lyric poetry, and dramatic 
poetry, tragedy, satire, epic, legend, 
parable, allegory—it is everything. 
To say that “anyone could fab- 
ricate” it is equivalent to saying 
that anyone could write Shake- 
speare, and Milton, and Dante, and 
Bossuet, and Cervantes, and 4 Kem- 

19Ibid., p. 43. 


pis, and Augustine, and Aquinas, 
and Racine, and Tolstoy.” 

Paine makes much of the dif- 
ficulties in the Bible, looked at from 
the point of view of science and of 
morals. I have no intention of 
denying or dodging these dif- 
ficulties. Not having time in this 
lecture to discuss them speciatim, |! 
hope to take them up in the lecture 
next month on Bob Ingersoll.” Suf- 
fice it to say, here and now, that 
when Tom Paine complains that 
the Bible has “served to corrupt and 
brutalize mankind,” he exaggerates 
wildly. But there is a grain of 
truth in the statement. The Bible 
has corrupted not “mankind,” but 
some weak minds, here and there, 
and has brutalized, for example, 
Oliver Cromwell and his Cove- 
nanters, who thought themselves 
inspired by God to slaughter the 
Irish as Israel slaughtered the 
Canaanites. When Paine, further- 
more, expresses the hope that 
“some humane person” will con- 
vince the missionaries to the In- 
dians that the Bible with its tales of 
the polygamy of Solomon, and the 
cruelty of many other kings, is not 
a safe book to put into the hands 
of neophytes who are savages,” 
Catholics at least, will agree with 
him. We have always maintained 
that the Bible needs interpretation, 
and that its indiscriminate use by 
uninstructed persons is the cause 
of many calamities. Even in the 
New Testament “there are cer- 
tain things hard to be understood, 
which the unlearned and the un- 
stable wrest to their own destruc- 
tion.”* 


20The reader is referred, for an elaboration 
of this idea, to the enserpt vem Jean desqen 
Rousseau, in the “Nova et Vetera” department 
of this issue of Tar Catnoric Woatp. 

21To be published in Tae Carnmouic Wont 


for May. 
221bid., p. 323. 2siI. Peter, iti. 16. 
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We do not put the Bible into the 
hands of the immature. We would 
not give it to Indians and Hotten- 
tots with the suggestion that they 
make their own religion out of it. 
We do not flatter the plowman as 
Luther did, with the rash statement 
that he, without study, can under- 
stand the Bible as well as St. Augus- 
tine or St. John Chrysostom. We 
do not believe that the “man in the 
street” can infallibly know the 
meaning of Scripture. He may read 
as he runs, but if anyone ask 
him, as St. Philip asked the stew- 
ard of Candace, who was reading 
Isaias, “Thinkest thou that thou 
understandest what thou readest?” 
he will be obliged to answer, 
“How can I unless some man show 
me.””24 

No! we are quite convinced that 
the Bible, in the hands of the ig- 
norant, may be like a knife in the 
hands of a babe. But to conclude 
from that fact that the Bible is not 
at the same time an unplumbed 
ocean of wisdom, an everlasting in- 
spiration to a religious life, and a 
heaven-sent consolation to those 
who are weary with this world’s 
pilgrimage, is to indicate that one 
has not read all the Bible, or that, if 
one has read it, one has not had the 
spiritual acumen to realize its 
divinity. 


VL. 


The final criticism that I am im- 
pelled to make of Paine’s philos- 
ophy is that, if it were to prevail, 
it would ruin the government of the 
United States, which he loved, as 
well as the authority of the Chris- 
tian Church, which he hated. His 
credo of unbelief runs thus: “I do 
not believe in the creed professed 

24Acts, vill. 2777. 


by the Jewish Church, by the Ro- 
man Church, by the Greek Church, 
by the Turkish Church, by the 
Protestant Church, nor by any 
church that I know of. My own 
mind is my own church. All na- 
tional institutions of churches ap- 
pear to me no other than human in- 
ventions, set up to terrorize and en- 
slave mankind, and to monopolize 
power and profit.”*5 

Let us suppose that in these days 
of post-war delusion and disgust, 
all individuals should say, “I do not 
believe in the German Government, 
or the French Government, or the 
Italian, or the English, or even the 
American Government. To me, all 
national governments appear to be 
human institutions set up to ter- 
rorize and enslave mankind, and to 
monopolize power and _ profit.” 
That thesis would be a thousand 
times easier to prove than Paine’s. 
If preached on the street corners, 
with the same vigor and vehemence 
that are found in The Age of Rea- 
son, it could be made very plausible 
and very powerful. Suppose it were 
done. Suppose it should succeed. 
Suppose every citizen should say, 
not only with Paine, “L’église, c’est 
moi,” but with Louis XIV, “L’état, 
c’est moi’—“My own mind is my 
own church, and my own mind is 
my own state”; we should then be 
on the brink of nihilism and chaos. 
Paine, who fought so hard for free- 
dom, fought equally hard against 
the disunion of the colonies. The 
very phrase United States was in- 
vented by him. He was as wise 
and as shrewd as Franklin. He saw 
that without union the revolution- 
ists could not have freedom. But 
there, strange to say, his philos- 
ophy broke down. He was not wise 
enough to see that union for reli- 

25Ibid., p. 22. 
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gion is as necessary as union for 
freedom. If every early Christian 
had said, “My own mind is my own 
church,” not only should we never 
have known the Church, not only 
should we never have known the 
Christian religion, but we should 
never have known civilization. Our 
ancestors were all barbarians, and 
barbarians we should be, if our reli- 
gious philosophy had been that of 
Tom Paine. If he were here, he 
might retort that he would rather 
be a barbarian than a Christian. 


But we might possibly be able to 
give him pause by showing that 
if his political philosophy were the 
same as his religious philosophy, he 
never would have seen the triumph 
of freedom. America would still be 
a colonial possession of England, 
and France would still be Bourbon. 
Fortunately, the American people 
who trusted Paine’s political views, 
rejected his theological views. In 
consequence, with our freedom and 
liberty, we still have our Chris- 
tianity. 





O CRUCIFIED! 


By Cé&ciLe Facet. 


I cLasp Thee to my breast, O Crucified! 

That so the dart, which pierced Thy Heart, 
May cleave mine own, 

And, suffering, Thou mayst not be alone, 
Thou mayst not be alone. 


I hang Thee on the wall, O Crucified! 

That pain-dimmed eyes, grown sorrow-wise, 
May meet Thine own, 

And, reading deep, know tears for Thee alone, 
Know tears for Thee alone. 


I press Thee to my lips, O Crucified! 

And in their thrill, my pulse falls still, 
Still as Thine own— 

I die to earth and live in Thee alone, 
And live in Thee alone. 





THE JOINTED-ANIMAL SHOP. 


By IsaBeL J. ROBERTS. 


HRISTINE, otherwise Chris, was 
making the annual retreat at 
the old convent up the river. As 
she got out of the taxicab she had a 
vivid picture of herself as a little 
child getting out of a hearse-like 
carriage and pair and going up 
the brown stone steps with her 
father. He had kissed her and left 
her with the nuns. His words came 
back: 

“I am not of your faith, Sister, 
but it is only to women like you, 
with the love of God in your hearts, 
and the fear of Him, too, that a 
man would care to leave his 
motherless little girl. She'll be a 
handful, but she’s worth saving.” 

In that far-away time—she was 
twenty-three now—the ivy-covered 
building had stood within its fifty 
acres with the river making one 
boundary and a dense woods an- 
other. And where you could see 
the river and in springtime gather 
violets was “heaven”; and where 
the thorny vines caught you was 
“purgatory”; but where “hell” was 
nobody ventured, for it was a deep 
ravine full of poison ivy and in- 
fested with snakes and unheard-of 
monsters. But now a high wall 
shut the convent within its dimin- 
ished acres—the big city, in its 
reach for more territory, had taken 
the rest of the ground—there was 
no longer a heaven or a purgatory 
or a hell; and the deep ravine had 
been converted into building lots. 
But the building itself was left un- 
touched; and there were the same 
formal flower-beds in front, and the 


graveled walks, with here and 
there a statue or a shrine. 

At twenty-three one must walk 
sedately along polished corridors 
that one used to take with a run 
and a long slide if no one was look- 
ing; and when she went to the 
chapel she saw herself again—a 
fierce little figure hunched up over 
a thick little Bible she had brought 
with her and boldly carried to 
assert her Protestantism; and 
although all those years had gone 
by, she found herself weaving the 
same old fancies about the great 
stained-glass window over the high 
altar. 

It was strange not to feel more 
grown-up. According to all stand- 
ards she should feel quite old and 
world-worn—a _ ffootsore traveler 
come home. A few of the old nuns 
were left. She looked at them with 
grave, sophisticated eyes, but they 
treated her exactly as if she were 
not a day older. 

“Sister Tierney,” she said to an 
old lay Sister who still remem- 
bered her, “what would you say if 
I told you I am married and the 
mother of three children?” 

“And what would you say, Chris 
Barrett, if I'd tell you that nary 
chick nor child you have, and nary 
man of your own, though they will 
all be coming to you like as not. Go 
"long wid ye, for the babe that ye 
are!” 

Chris showed her even white 
teeth in a friendly grin. Nuns were 
like Rome—time meant nothing to 
them—their affair was with eter- 
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nity! The thick little Bible of the 
Church of England carried to 
chapel in such a fierce spirit of re- 
volt had availed her nothing; the 
most natural religion in the world 
appealed to her growing intel- 
ligence; she no longer rejoiced in 
the name of “the little heretic,” but 
in being among those of the Faith. 

Her new-found religion had worn 
well in spite of much that was 
worldly and frivolous in her life. 
Young as she was, she recognized 
that in her faith she had compass 
and chart that kept her steady and 
true to her course. Her father was 
dead. He had died as he had lived 
—a good man, but not of the Faith. 
On this beautiful June day of the 
early summer retreat in the old 
convent she thought of him with 
sudden remorse. 

“Daddy did so much for me— 
what have I ever done for him?” 

So it was with unusual earnest- 
ness that she went through the 
pious exercises of the day, turning 
over to him as far as she could her 
share of spiritual fruits, seeking 
to increase her store by additional 
prayers and self-imposed penances, 
striving to make herself a channel 
through which grace should pour to 
this dear soul, to whom, under God, 
she owed her precious faith. When 
the last bell had rung and all lights 
were out, she would put on her veil 
and steal down to the darkened 
chapel and make the Way of the 
Cross. 

“Eternal rest give unto him, O 
Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon him!” she murmured at each 
station. And such was her faith 
that it seemed to her that her 
prayer must penetrate the sky. And 
with each day the desire to make 
amends for her tardy expression of 
gratitude grew in intensity. She 


became greedy for fresh oppor- 
tunities of self-denial. She had 
made other retreats, but this was 
the first at her convent-home where 
she had been received into the 
Church. To attend an annual re- 
treat was the thing to do in her set 
—a sort of fashionable way of ob- 
serving Lent, after which you went 
to the seashore for the Easter holi- 
days. But this year the good Sisters 
had been unable to turn over the 
convent to their guests at the usual 
time, and the retreat had been 
pushed along until the school year 
was at anend. But the number of 
those who came was hardly less- 
ened—a famous Franciscan was 
giving the retreat; the days were 
cool and delightful. 

These attractive, well-dressed 
young society women made the 
spiritual exercises in a spirit of 
mild diversion; meeting one an- 
other in corridor or garden, doing 
fancy work between times, enjoy- 
ing to the full the hospitality of the 
nuns. There was nothing like the 
café au lait one got at the convent! 
And Chris would have been like the 
rest,—no better, no worse,—but 
that her father had called. In haste 
she rose up to answer. She walked 
no more with her companions in 
the open air at the intermissions; 
she sat no more with those who 
were knitting sweaters, as much 
concerned with the dropping of a 
stitch as if it were a mortal sin. 
And one night she pulled a pillow 
and a blanket off her bed and slept 
on the hard polished floor of her 
little room, and woke up so re- 
freshed and rested that she came to 
the rather premature conclusion 
that it wouldn’t be so hard after all 
to be a saint. 

On the last morning, after giving 
the Papal Blessing, the Father ad- 
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dressed his youthful congregation 
once more: 

“You young women are at the 
crossroads. Your whole future, nay 
more, the future of the race, de- 
pends upon whether you go to the 
right or the left. It is upon you 
young women that the betterment 
of the race depends. You are look- 
ing for romance—St. Francis found 
high romance in eating his bread 
from a stone and quenching his 
thirst at a wayside brook. You 
seek adventure—what higher ad- 
venture than conquering self! The 
real things of life are the affairs of 
the soul—your soul and your neigh- 
bor’s soul. Those are the things 
that are calling you now—one 
everlasting whisper, day and night 
repeated.” 

And then, with sudden vehe- 
mence, as if he were letting them 
off too easily: 

“You, with your short skirts and 


your narrowed eyebrows and your 


cigarettes and your ‘don’t care’ 
attitude toward drink! You are in 
a fiery furnace—it will be only 
through the grace of God if, like the 
Three Children, you come out un- 
scathed !” 

He made the sign of the cross 
and went out quickly, as if appalled 
by the vision he had called up. 


* * * 


Chris did not know how tired she 
was until she reached home. She 
flung her hat and coat to the maid, 
stepped out of her clothes, and 
slipped into a silk kimono. She 
had her dinner out on her own 
little private veranda under a pur- 
ple wistaria in the setting sun; and 
while she ate, the maid explained: 

“Your aunt forgot to give the 
order before she went this morning. 
It was the cook that thought you 


would like broiled chicken, and the 
butler that made the salad, and it 
was me that wouldn’t let ’em off the 
strawberry shortcake and _ the 
whipped cream!” 

Chris nodded gratefully. “Did 
Aunt Fanny leave any message for 
me?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Christine. It is 
all arranged you are to meet her 
somewhere on the Maine coast. It’s 
a hard name—but it’s all written 
down. Your ticket is bought and 
your reservation made, and your 
aunt will be there to meet you.” 

“When do I go?” 

“To-morrow, Miss Christine.” 

Chris groaned. To go up to 
Maine when the South Shore was 
at its best—some far-away place 
where she wouldn’t meet a soul she 
knew. But it was no use fussing. 
If Aunt Fanny told you to go, you 
went! She was disappointed—she 
felt tremendously alone—she didn’t 
see why Aunt Fanny couldn’t have 
waited. Then she suddenly be- 
thought herself of all her splendid 
resolutions and, slipping a bead 
mentally along her little string of 
“daily acts,” accepted the situation 
with good grace. 

It was getting on to sunset when 
Chris got out the next day at a little 
station on a dusty road at the edge 
of a woods. She was looking round 
for her aunt when a young man, 
lean and brown, with an intelligent 
face, came up, pulling off his hat 
when he caught her attention. He 
was carelessly dressed, his shoes 
broad and dusty, but his thick dark 
hair was smooth and neat. 

“A native son,” thought Chris. 
Her aunt had probably sent to meet 
her. In this surmise she was right. 
When he had made sure she was 
“Miss Barrett,” he explained that 
his aunt, Mrs. Stuart, kept the Sea 
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Pines, and that before Mrs. Barrett 
had gone away, she had asked that 
one of them should meet her niece’s 
train. 

“Did you say that my aunt had 
gone away?” she asked, a little in- 
credulously. 

“Yes; I have a note for you.” 

Chris read, “I’m sorry, honey, but 
I just couldn’t get out of it. I found 
the John Sheldens here for the 
night. They are motoring up Can- 
ada-way and are carrying me off 
bodily. I shall be back in a day or 
so. I have left you in charge of 
Mrs. Stuart, the wife of the man- 
ager—a very nice woman whom I 
know very well. They say you can 
get your furs wonderfully cheap up 
in Canada, but you’ve got to wear 
them if you don’t want to pay duty. 
So don’t be surprised if you see me 
in a fur coat when I come back. But 
I hope to goodness it won’t be hot!” 

Chris took a long breath and then 
laughed. It was so like Aunt 
Fanny, bless her! The young man 
picked up her bag. 

“It is only a step from here,” and 
he led the way through a grove of 
pine trees, from which the place 
had evidently taken its name. 
Quite suddenly the ocean was 
before them, breaking into trans- 
lucent colors under the westering 
sun. He nodded to her exclamation 
of wonder and delight, and they 
stood together for a while, looking 
out on that vast expanse of surging 
waters. 

The house, a sort of private club, 
with its many verandas, stood on a 
bluff, and Chris was surprised to 
find herself the only “guest,” as the 
season had not yet begun. Mrs. 
Stuart was one of those lovely New 
England women one finds all along 
the Maine coast, who, to make up 
for some reverse of fortune, open 


tea rooms, gift shops, small board- 
ing houses, and who make as de- 
lightful hostesses as if they were 
entertaining in their own homes. 

The next morning Chris woke up 
distinctly happy. She was given a 
little green table quite to herself in 
a window that overlooked the sea, 
breaking into foam against the 
cliffs. She rather liked eating alone 
and ordering what she pleased and 
not merely what was digestible. 
No rules—no fixed hours—and any 
old time for anything! A still small 
voice whispered, “The devil took 
Him up into a very high mountain 
and showed Him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, 
and said to Him: All these will I 
give Thee, if falling down Thou wilt 
adore me. Then Jesus saith to him: 
Begone, Satan: for it is written, The 
Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and 
Him only shalt thou serve. Then the 
devil left Him; and behold angels 
came and ministered to Him.” 

Chris pulled herself together and, 
recollecting that Aunt Fanny never 
let her have hot griddlecakes and 
maple syrup for breakfast, shook 
her head when the waitress whis- 
pered the tempting words in her ear. 

She must make the most of her 
time, for she had a premonition that 
Aunt Fanny might bear down on 
her at any moment in her new un- 
dutiable fur coat, and perhaps not 
in the best of humor, considering 
that it was a seasonable June day! 
Mrs. Stuart had told her that if she 
would walk along the Marginal 
Way, that ran along the cliffs, she 
would find the village spreading 
out below. 

“Not much, my dear, but rather 
interesting,” she had said. She gave 
Chris an alpenstock and warned her 
against taking any risks, for the 
path was steep and rocky. Bay- 
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berry and juniper and sweet fern 
filled the air with a resinous fra- 
grance, and sea gulls glanced in the 
sunshine, sending forth their 
plaintive far-away cry. Never be- 
fore had she known such freedom, 
and as she went along, she said her 
rosary from pure thankfulness. 

She saw below, as if anchoring 
the scene, a gilt cross shining in the 
morning sun, surmounting a small 
white church. She would pay her 
respects to our dear Lord the first 
thing. But the door was closed, 
and she was turning away with a 
feeling of keen disappointment 
when a little woman popped out of 
a little house across the road. 

“The church is open only on Sun- 
days,” she said, eager to give her 
information; “we have only one 
Mass and that is at six o’clock. 
Father Hamlin lives twenty miles 
away; but he comes, rain or shine, 
winter and summer.” And then, 


timidly: 
“Were you thinking of making a 
visit?” 
Chris nodded. 
The woman looked relieved. 
“There are very few Catholics in 


these parts. You see, this is a New 
England village. Folks don’t take 
much stock in Catholics round 
about here.” 

Chris tossed her head and then, 
obeying a sudden impulse, knelt 
down on the dusty doorstep and 
made her act of faith. 

The little woman’s eyes shone. 

“I've seen many beautiful young 
ladies—they come up here in sum- 
mer in droves—but this is the first 
time I’ve seen one kneeling in the 
dust and making the sign of the 
cross,” 

Chris gave her a happy smile, 
thanked her warmly, and went on 
her way. She couldn’t lose herself 


—there was only one street and that 
ran parallel with the ocean. She 
stood before a little shop window 
full of out-of-the-way things, 
curios, small pictures of local 
scenes done in oils, with paper Jap- 
anese birds whirling for dear life 
at the door, and toy windmills turn- 
ing madly in the breeze. Over the 
door, in black paint on a pine 
board, was the historic name, 
“Thomas More.” She was not so 
long out of school that she did not 
remember the history of that first 
Thomas More, who, in the sixteenth 
century, laid down his life for the 
Faith. What an unexpected name 
to find in a New England village! 
Well, she would go in and have a 
look anyway. 

The shop had a smell of burning 
incense; a curl of white smoke rose 
before a bronze Buddha; and there 
was no end of small, out-of-the-way 
things similar to those that crowded 
the window. There was not a soul 
to be seen, and she was about to go 
out when a dark, carefully brushed 
head rose from behind the counter. 
So her “native son” was another 
Thomas More! He begged her par- 
don, if he had kept her waiting— 
he was unpacking some toys. 

“Let me show you, Miss Barrett,” 
he said eagerly. “Look at this ele- 
phant—the things he can do with 
his trunk! And you can make him 
gallop. No child should be given a 
toy that can’t be made to do some- 
thing. It’s only cut out with a jig 
saw, and they turn them out by 
the gross, but look at the action! 
And will you look at this camel— 
you can fold him up like a jack- 
knife—and this monkey! Do you 
like rhinoceroses? Here’s a jim- 
dandy!” 

She was tremendously interested 
—she had always loved toy animals 
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—she had a shelfful at home, ac- 
cumulated since childhood. And 
quite unaffectedly she pulled up a 
chair and looked on while he did 
the unpacking. She ,might have 
been a child to whom he was show- 
ing the toys, and she responded as 
blithely. And then she became 
very grave. It was too bad that, 
with such a name, he should be a 
pagan! That he was a pagan she 
had not a moment’s doubt, or he 
would not be burning incense be- 
fore a heathen idol! 

She left him absorbed in his ani- 
mals—he hardly seemed to notice 
that she had gone, until he un- 
wrapped a giraffe with a neck that 
could be made to saw the air like 
a pump-handle. 

“She'd sure like this old chap— 
might as well take it home with me 
when I go to luncheon.” 

He was right—she did like the 
giraffe, and gave him a drink of 
water out of her glass. They were 
laughing so heartily that, after he 
had gone, Mrs. Stuart left her place 
at table to come over to Chris. 

“I don’t know what you will 
think of Tom and that absurd shop 
of his. I always feel that I must 
explain that it is with this shop he 
is paying his way through college. 
He is in his last year. He has estab- 
lished quite a little trade for him- 
self among the summer visitors. 
But one might think, to hear him 
talk about his jointed wooden ani- 
mals, that he had a jointed wooden 
mind.” 

Chris looked thoughtful. But it 
wasn’t his mind that she was 
thinking of, but his soul. What 
was it the missionary Father had 
said? 

“It is upon you young women 
that the betterment of the race de- 
pends. The real things of life are 


the affairs of the soul—your soul 
and your neighbor’s soul. Those 
are the things that are calling you 
now—one everlasting whisper, day 
and night repeated.” 

“Thomas More!” He should not 
have that name for nothing! But 
she was afraid she would not get 
very far along with her missionary 
work. It was just like Aunt Fanny 
to get into trouble with the cus- 
toms on the frontier with her furs, 
and send for her niece in hot haste. 

There was no time to lose, and 
that very afternoon she went to the 
the jointed-animal shop again. But 
against the door was stuck a piece 
of white paper, which gave the 
startling information: 

“Sketching on Bald Head.” 

Then she remembered seeing a 
sign as she had come down the 
Marginal Way: “Bald Head—1 
mile.” With her book under her 
arm, she undertook the steep and 
rocky road indicated. What was it 
the holy man had said at the re- 
treat? 

“You seek adventure — what 
higher adventure than conquering 
self!” And she manfully kept on, 
mopping her face as she went. At 
last, round the edge of a rock, she 
saw the pointed top of an easel, and 
then there came gradually into view 
a young man seated with his back 
toward her before a canvas. 

“Sketching on Bald Head?” she 
said as she looked over his shoul- 
der. He remained seated. “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry I can’t offer you my seat, 
but I should lose my angle. And 
I’ve got to get this thing before the 
light goes back on me. They sell, 
but I know they are awful.” 

Chris agreed with him, but she 
didn’t say so. His rocks looked 
like a load of firewood, but she con- 
ceded that his sky and his sea 
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weren’t so bad. He had a feeling 
for color and showed her that the 
rocks were purple or violet or blue 
in the shadow, where she had seen 
only brown. Running along the 
windrows of seaweed were flocks of 
small birds with quick little legs 
like brown twigs. Tom told her 
they were sandpipers—“sandpeeps” 
in local parlance. They had a 
cheery little note and a rolling twit- 
ter and were exceedingly busy 
chasing the receding waves and 
running back as quickly. The 
larger of the birds were plover. 
“All the shore birds are good 
travelers,” he said. “They often fly 
thousands of miles over the open 
sea. They say that the plover will 


make in a single flight the trip from 
Labrador to northern South Amer- 
ica.” 

Chris had found a comfortable 
seat among the rocks, where she 
could watch the picture grow under 


Tom’s quick strokes. She said ab- 
ruptly: 

“Mr. More, I know your ancestor 
very well—Sir Thomas More of the 
sixteenth century—or was it the 
seventeenth?” 

“Sixteenth, I believe. 
chap, wasn’t he?” 

Chris didn’t like it—you might 
think he was speaking of one of his 
old jointed wooden animals, and 
she opened her book. 

“What are you reading, if I may 
ask?” 

“Maria Chapdelaine.” 

“Sounds interesting—would you 
like to read it to me—I can always 
do better work when I am read to. 
What is it about?” 

She hesitated. She did not want 
to say that this exquisite idyl of the 
Canada woods was above all a Cath- 
olic story. 

“It is just about a simple unin- 


Nice old 


formed girl who lived in the Lake 
St. ‘ohn district in the great woods. 
The winters were hard and the 
summers short and the work heart- 
breaking. And there came a day 
when she had to choose between 
this terrible life or to marry a man 
who would take her to live in a big 
city where there were shops and 
theaters and easy living. And she 
chose the great woods in spite of all 
its hardships because God seemed 
nearer there. And she married a 
man simple and poor like herself, 
believing as she believed and see- 
ing the will of God in the day’s 
work.” 

“You've got to believe alike in the 
big things if you want to stick to- 
gether,” he commented, looking at 
his picture critically. “Who wrote 
it?” 

“A young Frenchman who was 
killed a few years ago in a terrible 
accident. His name was Louis 
Hémon, and they are going to raise 
two monuments to him—one in 
Canada and one in France. The 
one in Canada is to be placed in the 
neighbcrhood where he wrote his 
book and drew his characters.” 

“All right; I'd love to have you 
read it to me.” 

She read, and he painted, substi- 
tuting one canvas for another, so 
quickly did he work; and the plover 
and the sandpeeps piped their 
cheery little song, running for dear 
life before the incoming tide. At 
last, as a big wave rushed up on the 
beach, Tom and Chris had to run 
too. All the pictures and the paint- 
ing things were packed up hur- 
riedly, and it was only when they 
were starting for home that they 
noticed the sun was sending broad 
low beams across the ocean. 

“Goodness, it’s getting late!” said 
Chris. 
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“I wish we could finish Maria 
Chapdelaine,” he said. “I have 
some more things to unpack in my 
shop to-night—to-morrow will be 
Sunday. I always like to have a 
good display in my window on Sun- 
days—tourists are beginning to 
come.” 

Again Chris was offended—Sun- 
day was only a business day for 
him. Her missionary work wasn’t 
progressing very rapidly. He said 
abruptly: 

“What are you going to do to- 
night?” 

She couldn’t think of anything. 

“Tll tell you what Ill do. Ill 
run down to the shop as soon as I 
have a mouthful of dinner, and 
make short work of what I have to 
do; and then, if you will be so good, 
we'll have the rest of Maria Chap- 
delaine before Aunt Jane’s log fire. 
And what we can’t do to-night, 
why there’s to-morrow. That book 
is a classic. And if you're tired of 
reading to me, I'll read to you.” 
Chris did not have it in her heart 
to refuse. She had hardly expected 
that her little book would be re- 
ceived so enthusiastically—after all 
he was not such a hardened sinner 
as she had thought. She was not 
ready to do any preaching yet; and 
she felt that even if he didn’t agree 
with her, he would be nice about 
it—not hateful and scoffing. 

The sun was setting in splendor, 
and they stopped more than once 
along the cliffs to enjoy the chang- 
ing scene. A new moon suddenly 
defined itself among the sunset 
colors—what if they were late—a 
new moon did not appear every day 
in the week! They were indeed 
late, but Aunt Jane had saved their 
dinner for them, and they ate to- 
gether at Chris’s own little table in 
the window, where the long day 


painted fresh pictures outside. She 
was beginning to feel that there 
were harder things than missionary 
work! 

The telephone rang and Tom got 
up to answer. He frowned and 
asked tersely that the message be 
repeated. 

“It is for you, Miss Barrett— 
from Bar Harbor and signed ‘Aunt 
Fanny.” He gave it word for 
word. 

“*Have changed my plans. Will 
be here a week or two. Want you 
to join me as soon as possible. Take 
the first train you can get to-mor- 
row—I will have some one at the 
station to meet you.’” 

“I knew it!” Chris said despair- 
ingly. 

“The first train you can get,” he 
said grimly, “is sometime in the 
afternoon. I can call up and find 
out. Bar Harbor is only a three 
hours’ run from here—you’ll get 
there before dark.” 

He hurried through his dinner 
and went down the cliffs as if they 
were an easy stairway. 

“I think I may as well go too,” 
said Chris, when he had disap- 
peared. Daylight was still linger- 
ing, and when she opened the door 
of the animal shop, the setting sun 
flashed sudden fire into the cheerful 
little interior. 

“You!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; I thought we might as well 
make the most of what time there’s 
left. You could go on with your 
work, couldn’t you, if I read to 
you?” 

For answer he put a chair for her 
in the opened doorway, where there 
was still enough daylight to read by 
and, dragging up a huge box, noise- 
lessly disinterred his jointed ani- 
mals from their many wrappings. 
She noticed that the white smoke 
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was still curling and uncurling be- 
fore the bronze Buddha, but she 
said nothing. The words of St. 
Francis de Sales came to mind: 

“You can catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar.” 

The last of daylight faded—she 
closed her book. For a while they 
talked about what they had been 
reading, and then slowly went 
homeward. Her heart was heavy, 
and he too was silent. They read 
a while longer before the log fire— 
the cool of a Maine night had crept 
in with the setting sun—and at last 
Chris said: 

“You see we can’t possibly finish 
the book before I go. But I should 
be so glad to give it to you. It is 
deserving of more time than we can 
give it now.” 

He got his pen and asked her to 
put his name in it. 

She wrote, “For the namesake of 
Sir Thomas More, gentleman, 
scholar, Catholic,” and made him 
promise he wouldn’t read the in- 
scription until after she had gone. 
When they said good night, he held 
the book against his breast as if it 
were something precious. 

The next morning she was up 
with the sun. Mass at six was 
pretty early for her, but she had 
the sunrise on the way and it was 
worth getting up for. She was 
among the first at church, and, as 
was her custom, she knelt in one 
of the front pews. Bayberry, sweet 
fern, and juniper were on the altar, 
and the little church was as fra- 
grant as the resinous woods. As 
she was going out after Mass, a tall 
young man caught up with her. It 
was Tom! 

“But you don’t belong here!” said 
Chris. 

“How come? And I a lineal de- 
scendant of the first Tom More who 


didn’t mind losing his head rather 
than lose his faith.” 

She looked thoughtful. 

“And you have been perfectly 
safe all along! And I have just 
wasted my prayers on you for the 
good of your soul!” 

“It isn’t a question of a lost soul 
but of a lost heart. I have loved 
you always—that is the way it 
seems to me anyhow.” 

She ran on ahead, impelled to 
flight by the surging emotion of the 
moment, and was sitting on a 
bowlder foursquare with the land- 
scape when he came up. She had 
regained her self-composure : and 
looked at him severely. 

“How is it that a lineal descend- 
ant of that Christian gentleman 
should burn incense before a Hindu 
idol?” 

“Was it the Hindu chap?—some- 
times it’s the Indian—why, of 
course, to advertise the fact that I 
sell incense. The studios use it by 
the boxful—think it makes an ar- 
tistic atmosphere.” 

“And if you please, how can a 
good Catholic keep his shop open 
on Sunday—make it a day of com- 
mercial gain?” 

“But who does, I ask you? Id 
sure like anyone to try it up here 
in the State of Maine. The New 
England conscience is thick round 
about these parts. I make my win- 
dow particularly attractive on Sun- 
day to catch the tourist trade the 
rest of the week. Anything more?” 

She sighed. “Gentleman, scholar, 
and Catholic! It is too good not 
to be true!” 

He caught her hands and pressed 
them against his lips, and there in 
the woods, that smelt of the church 
with its sweet fern and juniper and 
bayberry, they plighted their troth 
—their undying love and devotion. 





FRENCH CATHOLICS: THEIR NEW TRIAL AND NEW SPIRIT. 


By Féurx Kien. 


N the 18th of February, in the 
Assembly convoked at Rome, 
to hear the reading of decrees re- 
lating to the canonization of Blessed 
Mother Barat and Blessed Jean 
Eudes, the Holy Father spoke of 
France in terms of such mingled 
kindness and firmness that they 
left a deep impression. He could 
not conceive, he declared, how, in a 
country which was so dear to him, 
a course of action should have been 
adopted, lacking in all deference to 
one who had shown only kindness 
and who has only right and reason 
on his side. “No,” he added, “it is 
not just, it is not generous,—in 
one word, it is not French. A sad 
state of affairs indeed! But the 
heart and the hand of God, as usual, 
are already bringing good out of 
evil—a great and a wonderful 
good, which consoles our hearts and 
gives joy in abundance. We have 
had an opportunity to express this 
same sentiment on a like solemn 
occasion.” 

The following are the words of 
Pius XI. on the same subject, which 
he used in the consistory held on 
December 18th last to announce the 
opening of the Jubilee Year: “In 
France, at the present time, there 
are circumstances unwelcome, in- 
deed, and offering no hope of joy; 
yet from them there is flowing this 
happy effect, that all those who 
bear the name of Catholic and hold 
true to Catholic character, have 
with admirable unity of purpose 
sealed an alliance to safeguard the 
interests of their religion. In so 


doing, they are at the same time 
safeguarding the highest interests 
of the French nation.” 

The unfortunate “circumstances” 
referred to by Our Holy Father are 
already known to American Cath- 
olics. I will give a brief summary 
of them. The happy “circum- 
stances” which they produced, and 
which go on expanding, have not 
attracted all the attention they de- 
serve. I note with pleasure, how- 
ever, that in the February issue of 
THe CaTHoLic Wortp (p. 698) at- 
tention has been drawn to some of 
these consequences. I will stress 
this point and consider it more at 
length, hoping thereby to show our 
brothers across the sea that we 
Catholics of France are not un- 
worthy of their sympathy, and that 
if, in other days, they have had pre- 
texts enough to accuse us of much 
blundering and of being too faint- 
hearted, the entirely new stand 
which we have taken during the 
last few months is quite worthy of 
their esteem and their sympathy. 


I. 


After the war of 1914-1918, as 
well as after that of 1870-1871, the 
people of France, grown wiser in 
suffering, made choice of the best 
of their sons to guide their welfare; 
the majority of the Deputies they 
had sent to the Chamber were favor- 
able to religion and to all that was 
best in life. Unfortunately, as is 
usually the case, the “children of 
light” proved to be less wise than 
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“the children of darkness”; their 
bungling policy helped the cause of 
their opponents much more than it 
helped their own, and the voters of 
the country, whom they failed to 
instruct and whose needs they so 
poorly understood, soon drove them 
from power. 

Let us leave aside the National 
Assembly of 1871 and confine our 
attention to the Parliament elected 
in 1919. The majority entered the 
Chamber with the best intentions in 
the world, but they were unable to 
give effect to their good intentions. 
As they could find no man within 
their own ranks endowed with any 
eminent qualities of leadership, 
they allowed themselves to be led 
(one might say, led astray) by poli- 
ticians who were still steeped in 
old prejudices and hence quite un- 
fitted to adjust their views to the 
newer needs of the day. Of all the 
Prime Ministers whose rule they 


supported or just merely endured, 
Millerand, Leygues, Briand, Poin- 
caré, not one shared whole-heart- 
edly in their own sentiments, and, 


more than this, the last-named 
Prime Minister was quite at vari- 
ance with their views on domestic 
policy. A fact beyond dispute is 
that these four Presidents of the 
Council retained in office all the 
members of the Radical cabinets; 
especially was this to be noticed in 
the Ministry of the Interior and 
allied offices, wherein a controlling 
power in the government of France 
is exercised. The deputies of the 
majority party loyally upheld the 
Government with their votes, and 
weakened their own political for- 
tunes by passing a measure to in- 
crease the taxes in order to strength- 
en finances. But the Govern- 
ment itself allowed their positions 
to be secretly undermined by a 


whole army of functionaries, whose 
influence is so very great in a coun- 
try with a centralized government 
like ours. Trustfully counting on 
the support of M. Poincaré’s pre- 
fects and subprefects, the Catholic 
and Liberal Republicans went forth 
to the battle of the ballots without 
any organization worthy of the 
name, while their opponents had 
the well-organized support of Gov- 
ernment employees, the Masonic 
Lodges, the committees of Radical 
Socialists,—in a word, the old pre- 
war anticlerical machine was in ac- 
tion again. Many other reasons 
might be given to explain the disas- 
trous rout, which on May 11, 1924, 
dispersed the old majority; but the 
principal reason was lack of organ- 
ization. 

Fortunately, the losers seem to 
have grasped this fact, and so we 
have good ground for hoping that 
in future elections we may witness 
a returning tide of votes. The reason 
for this hope grows stronger when 
it is remembered that those who 
won the election in 1919 had very 
few votes to spare—in fact, there 
are some who are still convinced 
that M. Poincaré could have re- 
mained in office, if he were not in 
such a great hurry to proclaim his 
defeat. Defeat appeared to him the 
quickest way to escape from the 
threatened consequences of his for- 
eign policy. 

Radicals and Socialists, united 
under the name of the Party of the 
Left, realizing that they were now 
masters of the situation, lost no 
time in displaying their strength by 
a brilliant political stroke which 
had never before been seen. They 
forced the President of the Repub- 
lic, M. Millerand, to resign. His 
successor, M. Gaston Doumergue, 
whatever his personal likes or dis- 
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likes may have been, had no choice 
but to hand over the reins of gov- 
ernment to them and leave them 
free to rule in their own way. 
Slightly bewildered, at first, they 
soon reached an understanding 
amongst themselves, agreeing to 
leave all the ministerial offices to 
the Radicals and their leader, Ed- 
ward Herriot, whilst the Socialists 
with their Jewish leader, Blum, in 
exchange for their votes, were to 
enjoy the advantages of wielding 
power without the inconvenience of 
being held responsible. 

But the difficulty for the Party of 
the Left was to decide on a pro- 
gram which would be approved by 
all its members, and then to carry it 
out. The Radicals and their fol- 
lowers, archenemies of religion, are 
warm adherents of the rights of 
property, and defenders of a social 
order which favors them with some 
rather choice positions. The So- 
cialists, on the contrary, although 
they have no love for the Church, 
show less enmity to her than to 
Capitalism. They are more inter- 
ested in establishing State monop- 
olies, increasing the income tax, 
doing away with the right of in- 
heritance, than in attempts to pre- 
vent Trappist monks and Carmelite 
nuns from chanting Matins in the 
middle of the night. 

How can a way of escape from 
this dilemma be found, and what 
policy should be adopted? (it is to 
be understood that I am here con- 
cerned only with our domestic pol- 
icy, and that I purposely refrain 
from considering our foreign policy, 
which requires a special study.) 

M. Herriot and M. Blum came to 
an understanding on those two es- 
sential points. Their plan was to 
promise all kinds of financial and 
social reforms—for the future. And, 


for the present, they would an- 
nounce a renewal of religious per- 
secution; they would resurrect that 
worn-out, but always convenient, 
old slogan of theirs, “The defense 
of the Republic against the machi- 
nations of Clericalism.” 

That is why, when M. Herriot be- 
came Prime Minister, he solemnly 
announced to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to the Senate, and to the peo- 
ple of France, that he proposed to 
give his attention, not to the im- 
provement of our financial situa- 
tion, or to the payment of our debts, 
not to the rebuilding of the ruined 
parts of the country, or to the forc- 
ing of Germany to pay her debts to 
us, but, instead, he promised to re- 
move the French Embassy from the 
Vatican, to compel religious con- 
gregations to submit to a law de- 
signed to destroy them, to impose 
on Alsace and Lorraine, in spite of 
promises to the contrary, those 
laws called “lay laws” whose aim is 
to obstruct religion as much as pos- 
sible, and slowly but surely to elim- 
inate altogether Christian faith, 
Christian practices, and Christian 
worship. And the President of the 
Council was even brazen enough to 
add, that he was about to carry out 
this program, in order that we 
might all be of one mind and that 
religious liberty might be encour- 
aged. 

The surprise occasioned by such 
threatening was felt all the more 
keenly because, during the electoral 
campaign, there was less talk of re- 
ligion than ever before, and public 
opinion still favored the Union 
Sacrée, which originated during the 
World War. Consequently there 
arose at once in enlightened and 
liberal circles a united protest. The 
Journal des Débats voiced this pro- 
test, saying, “We do not imagine 
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that, under present conditions, M. 
Herriot can reduce, or that he wishes 
or that he even dares to reduce, 
French policy to the old religious 
quarrels, long since abandoned. Al- 
though we are opposed to him, yet 
we have never questioned his in- 
tegrity, and we hope he will not 
put us under the necessity of sus- 
pecting his intelligence.” L’Huma- 
nité, the organ of the Communists, 
gives expression to the opposite 
pole of public opinion. It very flatly 
styles the language of M. Herriot, 
“a declaration of war against Cath- 
olics,” and pointedly adds “that 
revolutionists would not be duped 
by such a tricky scheme.” “Just as 
before the War,” said the Commu- 
nist journal, “so now Radicals 


climbed into power by working up 
a social program of their own (the 
bourgeoisie footing the bills) and 
they endeavor to keep their follow- 
ers in good humor by harrying the 


Poor Clares.” 

Catholics took the situation very 
much to heart. After recovering 
from their first feeling of dumb 
astonishment, it was inevitable that 
they should yield to the deepest in- 
dignation and give very strong ex- 
pression to their feelings. Right 
then and there something entirely 
new happened. For the first time, 
they were not satisfied with mere 
complaining. They went further, 
and with almost perfect unanimity, 
they bound themselves not to sub- 
mit supinely to new attacks on their 
faith; they declared, without minc- 
ing matters, that they had the same 
rights as all other citizens, and that, 
though they were great lovers of 
peace, still, if they were again at- 
tacked, they would know how to 
defend themselves. 

And what they said they would 
do, they have actually done; in fact, 


they did it to such good purpose 
that the Government with its organ- 
ization and its Press now blames 
them for having begun the attack, 
for being the first to cast a shadow 
on the domestic peace of the coun- 
try. 

But neither in France nor out- 
side France has anyone been de- 
ceived in this matter; for, after all, 
it is not so hard to see that it is 
only a simple question of dates. If 
Catholics were perfectly peaceful 
before M. Herriot made his declara- 
tion of war, on June 17th uttering 
dire threats against the Embassy at 
the Vatican, the liberty of religious 
Orders, and the rights of Alsace and 
Lorraine, it is easy enough to see 
that this provocation on the part of 
the Government preceded the an- 
swering attack of the Catholics. And 
no one in the world will think of 
blaming them for their prompt and 
determined reply to calumnies 
spread by their enemies; no one will 
blame them for openly taking meas- 
ures of defense against a foe who 
is slyly preparing to attack. 

The hostile attitude of the Gov- 
ernment is not confined solely to 
the ministerial declaration made by 
M. Herriot. His own hostile atti- 
tude he has shown in many another 
speech, even going so far as to liken 
the Catholic peril to the Commu- 
nist peril. This hatred was pro- 
claimed with even greater violence, 
in crowded anticlerical meetings, by 
the principal members of his Cabi- 
net, especially by M. Chautemps, 
the Minister of the Interior. 

Speaking at Tours, on October 
5th, the latter referred to “the Cath- 
olic Conspiracy” and announced 
that there would be an official in- 
vestigation of religious houses. At 
Valence, on November Ist, M. Fran- 
gois Albert, the Minister of Public 
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Instruction, turned the fire of his 
attack against the Catholic schools, 
rehearsing the most absurd calum- 
nies about the Jesuits, venting his 
ire even on the Nuncio, and, in this 
case, so stupidly overstepping the 
bounds of decency and law, that 
after hearing the complaint lodged 
by the Diplomatic Corps, M. Her- 
riot, a few days later, was obliged, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
make due amends to the Ambassa- 
dor of the Pope. 

To words of hate, the Government 
did not fail to add deeds. It re- 
moved or demoted many Catholic 
officials, or men who ranked as in- 
dependents, replacing them by no- 
torious enemies of the Church. Be- 
sides individual annoyances, a way 
was sought to vex and persecute 
corporate bodies. Police agents 


were detailed to make inquiries 
about the goods and the occupants 
of very many convents, the inquisi- 


tion being extended sometimes to 
owners who had leased their prop- 
erty to religious Orders. At Alen- 
¢on during the month of August 
the Poor Clares were informed that 
they were to be expelled. To save 
the convent, they thought it the bet- 
ter part of valor to send their nov- 
ices away. This hurried action can 
only be explained by the fact that it 
was the first time they were at- 
tacked and they were taken by sur- 
prise, but their example has not 
since been followed. 

This partial success, however, 
gave the Government a taste for 
more. And so, in September, ii 
ordered the Poor Clares of Evian to 
leave their convent or else suffer 
imprisonment. But the Bishop of 
Annecy having forbade them to 
leave, and the Catholics of Savoy 
having promised to resist any at- 
tempt at ousting them, M. Herriot 


and his colleagues did not dare 
make good their threat. They bear 
the burden of this shameful deed 
none the less. And finally the whole 
world has followed with breathless 
interest the recent debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies. There, M. 
Herriot and his friends demanded 
the recall of the French Embassy 
accredited to the Holy See, and they 
did not bring forward a single rea- 
son that was worth anything, not 
even a specious pretext which could 
justify their action. 

To all its other wrongs, the Gov- 
ernment now adds a flagrant false- 
hood and an injustice. What is 
true is that when Catholics now find 
themselves confronted with threats 
on the part of the Government, with 
preparations for aggressive action 
and with deeds that are hostile, 
they are no longer mere passive 
beings. And that is a happy “con- 
sequence.” 


II. 


Those religious Orders which had 
been singled out for attack were the 
first to lay their plans for defense. 
Beginning August 4, 1924, a month 
and a half after the Cabinet Mani- 
festo, they founded the “League of 
the Rights of Former Soldiers Be- 
longing to Religious Orders.” They 
opened their campaign with tracts, 
posters, and lectures, intended to 
enlighten public opinion and to call 
to their assistance all their old com- 
panions in arms who fought beside 
them in the World War. At once 
many civilians who were formerly 
soldiers rallied to the support of the 
League; they were resolved, they 
said, to obtain for themselves and 
for their brothers who were now 
members of religious communities, 
those liberties which of right be- 
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longed to them, as well as to all 
other French citizens, freedom to 
live and work and pray together, 
freedom to hold property, and free- 
dom to teach. “You will not touch 
one amongst us,” they said, “because 
we are firmly resolved to defend 
one another to the limit.” Tracts 
written in a language that was elo- 
quent and easy to understand were 
scattered over the country in great 
abundance. They showed what un- 
fairness there was in those special 
laws, inspired by hatred of religious 
communities, and with what dis- 
honesty they were carried out, the 
great services rendered to France 
by these communities, whether in 
peace or in war, at home or abroad. 
A young Jesuit, Pére Donceeur, who 
had been wounded several times 
and decorated for valor, on the 
battle field, sent a letter to M. Her- 
riot, who by the way, despite the 
fact that he was of military age, 
had failed to take up arms. The 
letter was so admirable in every 
way that it stirred the country, and 
was posted, everywhere, bearing 
this striking title: For the honor of 
France, we will not depart. 

A little later, at the beginning of 
autumn, in every diocese of France, 
all those secular priests who had 
done their duty as soldiers, formed 
an association of their own, select- 
ing as their first president one of 
their comrades, a zealous man and 
very popular, Abbé Bergey, who had 
just been elected Deputy by his 
fellow citizens of Bordeaux. One 
of the first acts of these valiant 
priests was to spurn the hypocrit- 
ical advances of M. Herriot, who, in 
seeking a way to divide and rule, 
tried to make them see that their 
case was quite different from that 
of the religious Orders; but they 
left no room for doubt on the sub- 


ject when they declared that the 
fraternal feeling which now ani- 
mated the secular clergy and the 
regular clergy would be indissol- 
uble. 

If proof were needed of this unity 
amongst the clergy, it was given 
when each bishop called upon the 
people of his diocese to protect the 
religious communities, forbidding 
at the same time members of these 
communities from giving any in- 
formation to the investigators sent 
to the monasteries by the Govern- 
ment. 

Evidence of far greater impor- 
tance was offered on September 
26th, when the six French cardinals 
sent M. Herriot a joint letter in an- 
swer to his attacks, and in solemn 
vindication of all our just claims. 
This letter, although quite moderate 
in tone, was marked with great dig- 
nity and firmness in the matters 
treated therein, and, once given to 
the public, it made a deep impres- 
sion. 

Not only was it praised by the 
religious and independent press, but 
all the bishops of the country 
eagerly subscribed to its sentiments, 
and it was plainly evident that it 
truly represented the thought of the 
whole Church of France. Here are 
the very words which conclude the 
letter: 


“On September 5th, at Geneva, 
during one of the meetings of the 
League of Nations, you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, pronounced these words, ‘Op- 
pose war under any form, preach 
unity, preach liberty—that is our 
program.’ 

“This program is ours as well. 
Apostles of peace and of charity, 
we know not hate. We are not 
looking for war. If we are forced 
into it, we will submit with regret, 
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but not without resistance, for we 
are bound in conscience to defend 
the just claims of Catholics, priests, 
religious, and the faithful, main- 
taining their right to live in secu- 
rity, respected in the practice of 
their faith and in the enjoyment of 
every lawful liberty.” 


Resistance! But the mere men- 
tion of the word is not enough— 
nor to wish for it, nor to counsel it. 
There must be organization, and 
the most effective kind of organiza- 
tion. All the Catholic forces must 
be assembled in one big army, and 
so united that they can act as a 
unit, when needed, and wherever 
the attack of the enemy is felt. And 
that is precisely what French Cath- 
olics had never been able to realize, 
lacking the will to free themselves 
from old political quarrels, suffer- 
ing for fifty years a melancholy 
series of defeats. But this time, 
thanks be to God, there was a 
change. Taught by the sorrows 
of the past and disciplined by their 
war service, they made better use 
of their intelligence and their en- 
ergy; they separated the religious 
issue from the political; they took 
their stand squarely on the ground 
of liberty and the common law; they 
no longer counted upon those vague 
troops of more or less faithful Cath- 
olics, but enlisted in their new 
army only true believers, and 
Christians who were determined to 
defend their Faith. To-day the Na- 
tional Catholic Federation is spread 
over the whole of France. 

The Catholic Federation fills a 
need which all have felt, and which 
was formally expressed by the as- 
sembled cardinals and bishops of 
France, in February, 1923. Its ap- 
pearance on the scene at this time 
is principally due to the initiative 


taken by Cardinal Dubois, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and to General de 
Castelnau, one of the shining glories 
of the French army, one who suf- 
fered most cruelly in the War, hav- 
ing lost three of his sons in battle, 
one who contributed most to our 
victory, whom soldiers admired and 
loved, one of those who most de- 
served the title of Maréchal of 
France, and who would surely have 
been named if the well-known ardor 
of his Christian faith had not 
aroused the blind prejudice of anti- 
clerical leaders, who deprived him 
of the reward so justly won. 

Castelnau launched his first ap- 
peal on Sunday, October 26th, in 
the presence of 6,000 Catholics as- 
sembled at Rodez. That very day 
he organized the League of Cath- 
olics of Rouergue and expressed an 
earnest wish that their example 
might be followed by all the prov- 
inces. This appeal, spread abroad 
by the Catholic press, stirred up 
great enthusiasm everywhere. Meet- 
ings were multiplied and the attend- 
ance rose at times as high as 50,000 
men. In the various dioceses 
leagues were founded. They estab- 
lished contact with the General at 
once, and, under his inspiration 
and that of a provisional Commit- 
tee, they began to organize the Na- 
tional Catholic Federation. Car- 
dinal Dubois, wishing to show that 
he was in perfect accord with this 
Committee, offered them at first the 
use of the building which housed 
the varied charitable activities of 
the Paris diocese; and then, on No- 
vember 29th, he addressed a public 
letter to General de Castelnau, stat- 
ing officially that the Church fully 
approved of the Federation. At the 
same time, he defined what its pre- 
cise object was and the nature of 
its relation to the hierarchy. 
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“General,” said he, “I applaud 
your initiative. To federate all the 
Catholic forces in order to protect 
our rights is a necessity which pres- 
ent circumstances impose upon us. 
There is no one better qualified to 
lead this army than you; your 
ardent faith and your glory as a 
soldier won the approbation of ail 
the very first day. What must be 
done is to make this Catholic union 
a reality throughout France, to en- 
roll all existing groups, and to form 
new ones, national, diocesan, and 
parochial, established and governed 
according to their own rules, but all 
turned to the service of our rights 
and legitimate liberties. 

“These moral forces, of whatever 
order they may be, owe allegiance 
first of all to ecclesiastical author- 
ity—everything that is in any way 
concerned with the development of 
moral and religious life, under any 
form, is exclusively within its prov- 
ince. But the Catholic Federation 
has its field of action in civil life. 
When proper safeguards § are 
thrown round those principles 
which are the basis of all Catholic 
claims, then lay Catholics have their 
réle to play in civil life. There 
they are capable of acting on their 
own responsibility. 

“Let there be no mistake as to 
the sense of this action. The Cath- 
olic Federation will not engage in 
politics. There will be no political 
party. It will at all times rise above 
all parties. Its members are free 
to belong to one party or another. 
There is no intention of establish- 
ing a new party—a Catholic party. 
What is desired is to make the prin- 
ciples of Catholic life reign tri- 
umphant in our institutions, our 
customs, and our laws; to defend 
them against every aggression, em- 
ploying only legal methods, such as 


interviews, delegations, petitions, 
the press, conferences, and the like. 
Nothing will be passed over which 
can influence power, parliament, or 
public opinion.... It is not 
enough to protest against bad laws; 
they must be changed; and how can 
this change be effected, save by 
bringing pressure to bear on 
Parliament in a manner which 
will show that we are alive and 
organized? 

“Does not this right belong to us 
as well as to all other French citi- 
zens. Our votes are our own, and 
we will give them only to those who 
are friendly to our cause. 

“In presence of proposals which 
have alarmed Catholic opinion, of 
the activity of an unfriendly major- 
ity, of hostile movements which a 
disorderly element in the popula- 
tion is always trying to foment, it 
is of prime importance for us to be 
ready to ward off any future meas- 
ure of enmity and ensure for our- 
selves at least that share of justice 
and of liberty which has been too 
long denied us.” 


Castelnau lost no time in answer- 
ing that he gave loyal adhesion to 
the principles laid down by the Car- 
dinal. 


“Under my direction,” he wrote, 
“the Catholic Federation will not 
go astray. Discipline is too pre- 
cious to the sons of the Church, and 
too necessary for the success of our 
undertaking, for us to do otherwise 
than place it in the very front rank 
of our constant cares. Upon the 
field of civil action—where you so 
kindly bid us assemble, and which 
we accept with eagerness and con- 
fidence—we will know how to as- 
sume the responsibility entailed by 
the defense and the vindication of 
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our liberties—of all our religious 
liberties.” 


Since this exchange of letters, 
which serve as a sort of provisional 
charter, the Federation has kept on 
expanding with marvelous speed. 
Every day many individuals send 
in their names, and, better still, 
societies are joining in a body and 
new groups are constantly being 
formed for the express purpose of 
helping to spread the good work. 

Everywhere Associations take 
form, amongst the faithful of the 
same parish, amongst the parishes 
of a deanery, amongst the deaneries 
of the same diocese; and every- 
where the central office of the dio- 
cese sends its application for mem- 
bership to the headquarters of the 
National Federation established at 
Paris. 

By its activity the Federation 
amply justifies the confidence given 
to it by our Catholic people. An 
entirely new life flows through the 
great body of the Church of France. 
In all the cities there is a succession 
of meetings where the attendance is 
more numerous than has ever been 
seen before, and where the most elo- 
quent of our orators are heard. 
There is Castelnau himself, who is 
positively tireless; priests of the 
stamp of Abbé Bergey, Pére Don- 
coeur, and Canon Desgranges; the 
most popular members of Parlia- 
ment—deputies from all parts of 
the country, but especially from 
Paris, and Brittany, from Alsace 
and Lorraine, those two provinces 
which are so dear to us and always 
acclaimed, and which, by giving an 
example of self-reliance, have con- 
tributed so much to rouse in us the 
spirit of organization and the will to 
resist. 

In the February number of THE 


CaTHOLIC WorLp some reference 
was made to these campaign meet- 
ings. Let us complete the informa- 
tion then given, by saying that, up 
to the date when this article was 
written (February 12th), 392 meet- 
ings had been held in the principal 
cities and more than eleven hun- 
dred thousand voters were present. 
These frequently recurring meet- 
ings which can call together such 
throngs have caused considerable 
alarm to the enemies of the Church, 
and they have furnished the proof 
of this, by instigating riots amongst 
the worst elements of the popula- 
tion, as they did at Marseilles on 
February 8th. These outbursts of 
violence, which have already caused 
several deaths and left many 
wounded victims, have only suc- 
ceeded in arousing public indigna- 
tion and in turning the tide of 
opinion in our favor. 

Oral propaganda is followed by 
written propaganda. And so by 
tracts which our best writers com- 
pose, by striking posters which are 
reproduced on_ illustrated post 
cards, by articles in reviews and in 
the daily papers, the truth is spread 
about—revealing the lying schemes 
of the enemy, the secret tyranny of 
French Freemasonry, the _ real 
power behind the throne; reveal- 
ing, too, how closely linked are the 
interests of the nation and of Ca- 
tholicism, the great harm wrought 
by the anticlerical policy in foreign 
countries and, more especially, in 
America; revealing, also, the gain 
that is ours in keeping up diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, 
the necessity of Christian educa- 
tion, if morality is to survive, the 
sacred rights of those religious, 
men and women, who were once 
driven out of their country and 
who, of their own accord, returned 
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to help France when war raged, the 
respect due to the faith of the peo- 
ple of Alsace and Lorraine, and the 
duty of keeping the promise made 
before signing the Treaty of Peace, 
of respecting their traditions. 

This is the active life, indeed, and 
what a happy contrast it is to the 
dumb passivity of other days. Each 
day witnesses a growing enthusi- 
asm which fills us with hopeful- 
ness. No doubt we are still very far 
from having reached the goal of our 
ambition, but the advantages al- 
ready won are well worth while. 
There is an awakened zeal and 
pride on the part of Catholics, even 
in districts which seemed definitely 
settled in indifference; public opin- 
ion has been touched and is being 
enlightened; even the enemy has 
been worried about some things and 
has called a halt. 

There is no denying the fact that 
the courageous stand taken by AIl- 


sace-Lorraine has thus far pre- 
vented the Government from carry- 
ing out its promise to put into prac- 


tice those baneful lay laws. There 
is no denying the fact that, if the 
Government has not closed the 
doors of a single convent, if it has 
even stopped the investigations al- 
ready begun by its agents, it is be- 
cause there is now an understand- 
ing that Catholics will not allow 
their religious to be expelled, that 
soldiers who once fought in the war 
know how to fight for those priests 
whom they knew then as chaplains 
or companions in arms; and finally 
one had to take seriously that letter 
which was placarded on every wall, 
and millions of copies of which 
were spread through the land, that 
splendid letter of Pére Doncceur, 
who had been grievously wounded 
at Verdun. Proudly speaking in 
the name of all his brothers, he 


said: “No—we will not leave the 
country; not one man, not an old 
man, not a young man, not a nov- 
ice, not a woman will cross the 
frontier. . . . We swear it over the 
graves of our dead.” 

The program of the enemy called 
for three drastic measures: the sup- 
pression of the rights of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, of the freedom of religious 
Orders, and of the Embassy at the 
Vatican. Of these three vengeful 
projects, the Party of the Left has 
as yet been able to carry out only 
one. It is the last-named of the 
three. And even at that, although 
it passed the Chamber by a major- 
ity vote which had been whipped 
into line by the Lodges, this partial 
success did more harm to the Gov- 
ernment than good. Its orators 
made a sorry spectacle of them- 
selves, pleading a bad cause with 
such flimsy and silly reasons, in 
contrast to the convincing argu- 
ments not only of Catholic and Lib- 
eral orators, but also of the best in- 
formed statesmen of the Left—such 
men as M. Leygues and M. Briand. 
And we have not yet heard the last 
word on the subject; since, imme- 
diately after the Chamber had voted, 
the group known as the Republican 
Union of the Senate, which includes 
men of the greatest influence in 
political affairs (especially three 
former prime Ministers, MM. Poin- 
caré, Barthou, and Francois Mar- 
sal), resolved “in the superior in- 
terest of France and of the Republic 
to oppose with energy before the 
Upper Chamber the suppression of 
the Embassy at the Vatican.”* 


1It may be worth while to give the motives 
which prompted this resolution: 

“In view of the fact that the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See is 
based on no shadow of justice, above all that 
it should have happened on the very day fol- 
lowing the approval of those Diocesan Asso- 
ciations which were to smooth the way for 
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At all events, public opinion is 
now enlightened on this question of 
prime importance, and when the 
fatal break does come, there is every 
reason for believing that it will not 
last long. A group of fanatics swept 
into power by the fortunate turn of 
an election can interrupt for a few 
years those relations which for fif- 
teen centuries have existed between 
France and the Holy See. But it is 
not within their power to turn aside 
forever the natural course of our 
traditions and our destiny. 

Our brothers, in distant lands, 
should not believe that all is lost. 
Certainly they cannot be too severe 
in passing judgment on those mad 
politicians who, forgetful of the 
heroism of war time and of the 
misery which was then the portion 
of all of us, are to-day trying to 
have done with the Union Sacrée to 
bring back the old quarrels, to in- 
terrupt the return to healthy vigor 
of a country still suffering from its 
wounds, and to imperil its fair 
name amongst other nations. But 
they cannot do all the evil they 
have planned; they have already 
called a halt, they are wavering, 
they never suspected that they 
would meet with such courageous 
resistance. Their attack was so un- 


the normal working of the laws of the Re- 
public in the relations between Church and 
State. 


“That such an act would by its very nature 
weaken the moral position of France in the 
eyes of the people of other lands, and deprive 
our own country of one of the very finest 
points of vantage from which to observe the 
world and to exercise the power of diplomacy. 

“That within the confines of the country, 
the suppression of the Embassy, offending as 
it does, the proud feelings of so many French 
citizens, would be a very heavy blow to peace 
at a time when the Government of this Repub- 
Me should be using every endeavor to preserve 
harmony and confidence.” 


just that French Catholics were 
aroused from their long slumber. 
The declaration of war issued by 
M. Herriot on June 17, 1924, did 
more to awaken us and to unite us 
than an Episcopal Mandate or a 
Papal Encyclical. At first, we could 
only answer him with indignant 
protests, but gradually we organized 
for resistance. Beginning with a 
small local form of organization, it 
has since become complete and na- 
tional. To-day the great Catholic 
forces are mobilized. That is a 
splendid fact! And now, whenever 
the need arises, we stand ready to 
defend our churches, our schools, 
and our monasteries. On our side, 
we have the beloved people of 
France, who are still Christian at 
heart, and whose nature is too gen- 
erous not to fail to give approval to 
those who fight for their rights. 

Even now, men who were hereto- 
fore indifferent, especially those 
who fought in the World War, are 
asking for a place in our ranks. 
Even now, under the leadership of 
ex-President Millerand, the Na- 
tional Republican League is being 
formed. Here is another army of 
honest citizens; with them we can 
form an alliance, and already a 
cordial understanding has been 
reached, which brought success to 
the best candidates in several re- 
cent elections. We feel that the 
enemy will make no further ad- 
vance. We feel that the real France, 
the France of heroes and saints, will 
triumph over those bands of athe- 
ists and radicals and middle-class 
socialists and wild Bolsheviks, who 
would like to exercise their tyranny 
over us. 





THE DRAMA. 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. THE BIBLE AND THE DRAMA. 


E recent moribund production 

of Bernstein’s Judith under the 
title of The Virgin of Bethulia 
moved one critic to exclaim upon 
the paucity of dramatic material in- 
spired by the Bible. In contempo- 
raneous literature, Rostand’s La 
Samaritaine, Sudermann’s Mary of 
Magdala, Wilde’s Salome, Stephen 
Phillips’s Herod, and something by 
Masefield about Esther are all that 
come offhand to my mind. Research 
might discover some others, but if 
that is necessary, they are evidently 
already nearing oblivion. It may be 
that Racine’s rodomantade efforts 


with Hebrew royalty discouraged 


the realists. In any case romantic 
drama has not been the distinguish- 
ing feature in the last century of 
English letters. The biographically 
minded Mr. Drinkwater seems to 
prefer American to Jewish history, 
and Mr. Shaw has left it to Billy 
Sunday to give us modernized 
“close-ups” of the Patriarchs. 
Archeologically speaking, the 
Bible stands out to the Gentile 
world as the epitome of Hebrew 
literature. That and the memory 
of the Temple seem to comprise the 
Jews’ contribution to art. They 
were, of course, precluded from 
sculpture by the First Command- 
ment. Any form of plastic art was 
to them the very symbol of the 
worst abominations of paganism. 
Painting came under the same cate- 
gory. There was never a theater 
in Jerusalem. But before one can 


say that the Jews, unlike every 
other known people, never felt the 
urge of dramatic creation, it must 
be remembered that there is noth- 
ing so essentially dramatic as reli- 
gion and that every intensely reli- 
gious nation is supplied with plenty 
of dramatic emotion in the simple 
exercise of their devotions. The 
constant supernatural intervention 
in their national life, their almost 
hourly expectation of the coming 
of a Messiah, kept the Jews alsoina 
perpetual state of dramatic tension. 

Mr. Galsworthy has defined the 
drama as “the spectacle of a will 
struggling towards a goal, conscious 
of the means at its command.” 
From the beginning of Jewish his- 
tory with Abraham, the Bible re- 
counts the struggle of a nation to 
identify itself as the Chosen Peo- 
ple. Sometimes the struggle is 
spiritual, sometimes material; but 
the stakes, which constitute the 
best dramatic measure, are always 
high. Certainly no one has ever 
played for higher stakes than did 
Eve with the Serpent. The Biblical 
symbols are also clear and visible. 
That is another essential of good 
drama. It was proved lately in the 
motion picture called The Ten Com- 
mandments, where the Tablets of 
Stone and the Golden Calf contained 
more intrinsic drama than all the 
welter of modern complexities that 
were tagged on to them. As Will 
Rogers remarked, “God wrote the 
first half of that picture and Miss 
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Jeanie Mac Something the second; 
and it wasn’t a bit hard to tell where 
God left off and Jeanie began.” The 
Book of Job was put on the stage 
within the last decade. The Book 
of Esther is a well-knit drama just 
as it stands. The Exodus from 
Egypt is the best of melodramas. 
Judas Maccabeus and his five sons 
pitting their feeble forces against 
the armies of the Seleucidz; bring- 
ing relief to beleaguered cities with 
the very blast of their trumpets; 
crushed beneath the mighty war 
elephants which they transfixed with 
their spears; hunted and hiding in 
chalk pits, but fearless in their faith 
and their courage—their whole his- 
tory is so theatrical that it seems 
dedicated to Melpomene rather than 
to Clio. And these great dramas of 
Esther, the Exodus and the Macca- 
bees, the Jews live over yearly in 
their three great feasts. The Feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple 
commemorates the deliverance of 


the Holy Place from the pollution 
of Antiochus and his Greeks by 


Maccabeus. The Passover—as cele- 
brated to this day by the Samari- 
tans—reénacts almost literally the 
events of that dreadful night when 
the Angel of the Lord smote the 
first-born of the Egyptians, and the 
families of the faithful, with blood 
upon their lintels, consumed the 
paschal lamb, girded and ready for 
flight. On Purim, the fate of their 
nation still seems every year to 
hang in the balance, while Esther 
awaits the signal from the Persian 
King, and the Gentiles are de- 
nounced in the name of Haman. 


“On that day,” says Dean Stanley, 
“it was long the custom to hiss and 
stamp and shake the clenched fist 
and say, ‘Let his name be blotted 
out. Let the name of the wicked 


perish.’ The boys who were pres- 

ent, with a loud clatter, rubbed out 

the detested name, which they 

wrote for the purpose on pieces of 

wood or stone. ... At the conclu- 

sion the whole congregation cried 

out, 

Cursed be Haman, cursed be Mor- 
decai! 

Cursed be Zoresh, blessed be 
Esther! 

Cursed be all idolaters, blessed be 
all Israelites! 

And blessed be Harbonah who 
hanged Haman!” 


Any people who indulge in such 
demonstrations can hardly be said 
to have lacked dramatic instinct. 
It is, perhaps, because the Bible 
is already so dramatic in its relation 
of history that it has latterly be- 
come less popular with the drama- 
tists. The task is not sufficiently 
complicated. The producers of The 
Ten Commandments found that 
they could not even improve on the 
captions. Moses would have been 
an adept at scenarios. But it must 
also be taken into account that the 
Bible deals with a primitive people 
with primal emotions. Hamlet is 
very far removed from that setting. 
His nearest counterpart is probably 
Job. But the majority of Biblical 
characters were not beset by doubts. 
God spoke to them in the thunder. 
His laws were lucid and immutable. 
There was the path of righteous- 
ness and the roadway of sin, but in 
those days parallel lines could never 
be made to meet, and the bridges 
and short cuts from one to the other, 
which are so confusing in modern 
maps of morality, existed not. 
David beat his breast about Bath- 
sheba, but he did not attempt to 
clear his conscience with metaphys- 
ics. There is really distressingly 
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simple motivation in most of the 
stories. That is probably why 
Shakespeare turned to Holinshed 
and Plutarch and to Italian chron- 
iclers for his plots. That is why, 
when we take Biblical themes, we 
mask them in modern settings. 
For, as a matter of fact, we use 
Biblical protagonists again and 
again. We cannot help ourselves, 
for the Bible is a document of hu- 
man lives, and humanity is repeti- 
tious. Samson, under other names, 
treads our boards almost every sea- 
son. The strong man with a weak- 
ness is a potent theme. Just as we 
live over in the Mass the sublimity 
of Calvary, so must every mystically 
minded Jew have seen, in the sacri- 
fices at the Temple, the sacrifice of 
Abraham and Isaac. So too have 


we seen it in our generation in Ib- 
sen’s Brand, where a missionary 
pastor is torn between the desertion 
of his parish and saving the health 


and life of his child. Jacob and 
Esau; Joseph, returning good for 
evil with his brethren; David and 
Jonathan; Jael and Sisera appear 
among us with many an alias. 
There is also the modern form 
of miracle play, of which The Serv- 
ant in the House was one of the 
early examples, in which the figure 
of Christ is seen mistily in the lead- 
ing part. There is no denying the 
immense popular appeal of such 
plays. Jerome K. Jerome’s Passing 
of the Third Floor Back was always 
one of the favorites in Forbes-Rob- 
ertson’s repertory and is still being 
played by Little Theaters. The phe- 
nomenal success of The Fool played 
the fool, indeed, with the judgment 
of almost all the theatrical Solons. 
It has made a fortune for its author, 
who wrote it with no such intent. 
Seven companies—if not more— 
were playing it at one period 


through the country. It has been 
translated and played in most mod- 
ern languages. The message of 
Christ, which sets the weak against 
the strong, which humbles_ the 
mighty, is so full of dramatic strug- 
gle; the character who has really 
Christlike qualities must necessarily 
be so appealing, that it is only 
strange that a play of this type does 
not appear more frequently. I be- 
lieve one has just slipped into town 
under the title of The Handy Man— 
known on the road as The Carpen- 
ter—but its farcical rather than its 
serious side is now being featured 
in the advertisements. It seems to 
me that this may be a mistake, for 
the public is not afraid of messages 
when the message is one of faith. 
That more or less uncommon phe- 
nomenon has tremendous interest 
both for those who do and those 
who do not possess it. Mr. Shaw 
is always abreast of the times. He 
found in the figure of St. Joan 
something quickening to modern 
thought; not merely a medieval leg- 
end. His public agreed with him. 
St. Joan is being played in four 
European capitals, while Miss Julia 
Arthur is taking it to our larger 
cities. I do not think that it is only 
Mr. Shaw’s brilliant wit or Joan’s 
melodramatic career which draws 
those audiences. As Mr. Shaw says 
in his Preface: 


“She was a village girl, in au- 
thority over sheep and pigs, dogs 
and chickens. ... Yet she ordered 
everybody about from her uncle to 
the King, the Archbishop and the 
military General Staff.... This 
would have been unbearably irri- 
tating even if her orders had been 
offered as rational solutions of the 
desperate difficulties in which her 
social superiors found themselves 
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just then. But they were not so of- 
fered. Nor were they offered as 
the expression of Joan’s arbitrary 
will. It was never, ‘I say so,’ but 
always, ‘God says so.’” 


Joan was not afraid to speak of 
God. Mr. Shaw is not afraid to speak 
of God. And the public really likes 
to hear of God. Why are most man- 
agers afraid of Him? E. VR. W. 


Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Tue WiLp Duck.—One of the most 
vital requisites of a great dramatist, 
in addition to wit, is a sense of the 
ridiculous. What an insufferable 
young man Hamlet would have been 
if he had not occasionally “spoofed” 
Polonius. How dreary Ibsen can be 
when played as a symbolist instead 
of the satirist that he is so preémi- 
nently! Tragic as is its climax, The 
Wild Duck is as full of humor as it 
is of common sense. Hjalmar Ekdal 
is the prototype of The Show-Off. 
Like the latter, he is sincerely loved 
by his wife, who, in this case, 
senses his weakness, but is happy 
in slaving for him. He is worshiped 
by his daughter. He is also taken 
at his own valuation by his friend, 
Gregers, an immature reformer, 
who undertakes to reform Hijal- 
mar’s home. Gregers believes ideally 
in truth. He, unfortunately, dis- 
covers that Mrs. Ekdal has never 
confessed to her husband a sin of 
her past life. He decides that their 
marriage can never be a real one 
until this sin is made known. “Re- 
pent of your sins, saith the Lord, 
and I will cast them behind Me.” 
But man is a sterner judge. The 
wife’s repentance had consisted not 
in mere words, but in sixteen years 
of faithful hard work and devotion. 
Knowing her husband as she did, 
she had dreaded instinctively to 
shake his illusions, for bald confes- 
sion of the truth is perhaps as often 
a sign of weakness as of strength. 
“Well, at any rate, I have been quite 


frank and truthful,” we say to our- 
selves, and our personal satisfac- 
tion over this fact makes us forget 
the hurt we have inflicted on our 
neighbor. The only result of Gre- 
gers’s interference is that, in his 
empty blusterings about his out- 
raged honor, Hjalmar turns in du- 
bious horror from his child. Tor- 
tured by this, the sensitive little 
Hedvig shoots herself with her 
grandfather’s old army pistol. 
Relling, the doctor, is the mouth- 
piece of Ibsen’s philosophy. “You 
are two grown-up people,” says he 
to Hjalmar and his wife, “you can, 
in God’s name, mess and muddle 
up your relations as you please. 
But this I know, that the child en- 
ters into the marriage problem. And 
you must leave the child in peace.” 
It is Relling who tells the reformer 
that most men live not by the abso- 
lute truth, but by their illusions. 
“Rob the average man of his life 
illusion, and you rob him of hap- 
piness at the same time.” Unless 
there is still some one in the world 
who sees us as we should like to be, 
whom we can love as we like to 
love, there comes a dangerous void 
to most of us. In a way, it is a form 
of Christian charity. St. Francis 
had the illusion that most men 
were good and kind; that even 
wolves, at heart, were polite ani- 
mals. And so potent was this illu- 
sion that he passed it on to the 
wolf. That is the advantage of be- 
ing a saint; that one sees the world 
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through the eyes of God, and God’s 
eyes are kind. 

This present production of The 
Wild Duck by the Actors’ Theater 
is one of the very finest of the sea- 
son. Dudley Digges, who was also 
the director of Candida, is to be 
congratulated. It has a strong and 
a finely balanced cast. Tom Powers 
as Gregers is almost a youthful Ib- 
sen himself. Blanche Yurka raises 
Gina, the wife, to a more interesting 
sphere than the author may have 
intended, but she is entirely con- 
sistent. Hedvig supplies just that 
fragile and delicate appeal on which 
the pathos of her part depends. 
Warburton Gamble has been criti- 
cized for over-acting Hjalmar, per- 
haps because everyone had forgot- 
ten that Ibsen could be so funny. 
And one must not forget Cecil 
Yapp’s old grandfather Ekdal, who 
preserves his illusion of still being 
a hunter by shooting at tame rab- 
bits in his attic—At the Forty- 
Eighth Street Theater.  &. vR. W. 


THE Dark ANGEL.—This partic- 
ular angel was very nearly the har- 
binger of a really important play. 
A play of the post-war England of 
tired nerves, disillusionment, and 
mirthless banter over serious sub- 
jects. But the author, “H. B. Tre- 
velyan,” has disturbing changes 
both of mood and tempo. He begins 
with a situation that might well be 
tragic, if not heroic, and holds it to 
the climax of the first act, where 
the heroine, Kitty, reveals the fact 
that she had entered into an in- 
formal union with the man to 
whom she was engaged on the eve 
of his departure to France. As she 
makes this confession in the pres- 
ence of an entire house party, in- 
cluding the man who is now in love 
with her, expectation of genuine 


drama ran high. But the second 
act slumped badly. Despite the ex- 
plosion, everybody, like Marjory 
Fleming’s turkey, was “more than 
usual calm,” and the play from this 
point on was carried less by action 
than conversation. When epigrams 
begin to fly, dramatic suspense flies 
too. Portions of The Dark Angel 
recalled The Importance of Being 
Earnest, which title might well be 
a guidepost to Mr. Trevelyan in 
writing his next play, since drama 
begun in earnest should not be al- 
lowed to paddle in the shallows of 
clever conversation. 

Patricia Collinge does good work 
as the heroine, and the lesser char- 
acters are well drawn and well 
taken. Auriol Lee presents a type 
of modern femininity to perfection. 
When some one calls her husband 
a beast, she remarks, “Don’t insult 
the brute creation!” Then every- 


body lights a cigarette—At the 


Longacre Theater. A. MCC, 8. 
Wuite Coriars.—Despite the 
fact that White Collars has the sort 
of Santa Claus ending in which we 
learn that the poor man’s employer 
really fired him at the instigation 
of the young millionaire so that the 
way might be open for the latter to 
offer him twelve thousand a year, 
while it turns out that Sally’s hys- 
terics over the loss of the Van Luyn 
fortune were a put-up job to teach 
Joan a lesson, and the money is 
safe, after all—in spite of all this, 
the play has many moments of 
quite authentic reality, and many 
more of good fun. It is a satire, as 
much as it is anything, upon the 
class-consciousness of the Amer- 
ican bourgeoisie. Matters are evened 
up, however, by having the scion of 
wealth learn much about the Ster- 
ling Plain People, the Nation’s 
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Backbone. The complications clus- 
ter about the marriage of Joan 
Thayer and her wealthy employer. 
The atmosphere of the self-respect- 
ing, scrimping household is admi- 
rably achieved, and Mr. Clark Sil- 
vernail stands out from a competent 
cast in a hypnotizingly lifelike ren- 
dering of Cousin Henry, the mouth- 
piece of his people. White Collars 
ran for a year in Los Angeles, we 
are told. Without the substance to 
rival or supplant a Show-Off, it is 
yet entertaining comedy.—At the 
Cort Theater. M. K. 


ArtapNeE.—As the Cretan Ariadne 
once rescued her hero from the 
fatal labyrinth, so does Laura Hope 
Crews, as the modern heroine, do 
even more valiant service for Mr. 
A. A. Milne, the author of the latest 
Theater Guild production. Never 


did leading lady work harder to 
give substance and sparkle to ma- 
terial that is as about as shiny as 
cheese cloth and as rugged as mos- 


quito netting. In fact, all seven 
members of the all too competent 
cast spend the most conscientious 
amount of energy in trying to prop 
up a play that keeps falling from 
plain inanition. The idea of Ari- 
adne is that business is business and 
wives are wives and that some hus- 
bands let the latter believe that the 
first is really of the first importance. 
Ariadne’s husband wants her to be 
very polite to a business friend who 
has tried to flirt with her; so, in 
revenge, she pretends to elope with 
him. The only hitch is that every- 
one knows that this is just Ari- 
adne’s and Mr. A. A. Milne’s idea of 
a little joke, and it proves to be 
such a precious little joke that it 
requires the most specious efforts of 
a comic brother-in-law named Hec- 
tor with a time table and a pine- 


apple to drag out the second act so 
it may play for at least fifteen 
minutes. The only suspense lies in 
wondering how Mr. Milne can 
stretch his mosquito netting suffi- 
ciently to cover still another act. 
As it is, his little effort runs for 
an hour and a half, with twenty- 
five minutes of intermission. We 
think that we remember Mr. Milne 
once stating in an interview that he 
wrote entirely for his own amuse- 
ment. After seeing Ariadne; we 
believe him.—At the Garrick The- 
ater. E. VR. W. 


My Gir_.—An unpretentious but 
entertaining little musical comedy, 
where the humors of a Correspond- 
ence Course in Conversation are the 
capital in hand. “That reminds me 
of a curious fact about the pygmies 
of Paraguay,” interpolates the 
highly cultured young man from 
the West; and when the same re- 
mark was hurled seriously at me 
the other night, I appreciated My 
Girl all the more.—At the Vander- 
bilt Theater. E. VR. W. 


Nocturne.—This dramatization 
of Frank Swinnerton’s novel retains 
the spirit of the original far more 
completely than is usual in such 
cases, the contrast in the psychol- 
ogy of the two discontented sisters 
being admirably pictured. The de- 
lineation of character is subtle, the 
action leisurely and natural, and 
there are no explosive climaxes. It 
is not particularly wholesome. It 
seems to uphold, in fact, the right 
to love freely and fully without the 
benefit of clergy. But Mortimer 
White’s playing of the half para- 
lyzed Pa Blanchard is a superlative 
bit of characterization, well worth 
seeing. Mary Hone is beautiful and 
impressive as the lawless sister, 
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though she exhibits so much deli- 
cacy of feeling that the audience is 
occasionally in doubt if a girl of 
her caliber could quite fit into the 
frame that is arranged for her.— 
At the Punch and Judy Theater. 
A. MCC. S. 


ExiLes.—This first dramatic ef- 
fort by the Irish philosopher James 
Joyce is a play of normal length 
but of more than normal frankness. 
Theater-goers have attended several 
such dramatic clinics this winter, 
and whether they are the wiser or 
the sadder, who shall say? We pic- 
ture Mr. James Joyce to ourselves 
as rather a gloomy young man with 
a desperate secret in his heart, who 
sits at home in Dublin wrapped in 
an Irish fog, while his soul, “Ulys- 
ses-like,” wanders far from all the 
Penelopes of social convention. 
One smile and he would be lost, for 
the Celt when he is not humorous, 
takes life even more acutely than 
the Scandinavian. 

Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses, proclaimed 
as the masterpiece of the age, is 
banned from print in this country. 
It is said to be as large as the New 
York telephone book and offers the 
last ten million words on the sub- 
ject of men and women. Joyce does 
not intend that the subject of sex 
shall be approached with any lev- 
ity, and the gloom of Exiles is real. 
Very real to the audience. One tri- 
angle is not enough for the mathe- 
Matical tests of the evening. Two 
are thoughtfully provided, and dur- 
ing the ensuing intricacies some of 
the audience could be observed 
counting up on their fingers which 
person belonged to which. It all 
became so very geometrical as the 
evening advanced that the triangle 
was squared more than once, had 
relapses into being isosceles; flat- 


tened into scalene; became very ob- 
tuse; emerged as a circle; and 
ended—as an unknown quantity. 
“It is not in the darkness of belief 
that I desire you,” cries the hus- 
band, “but in living, wounding 
doubt!” Perhaps this becomes quite 
clear to you in Joyce’s own descrip- 
tion of an artist as one who inherits 
“a will broken by doubt and a soul 
that yields up all its hate to a ca- 
ress.” We doubt if Eziles enhances 
the vogue of Mr. Joyce.—At the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. a. MCC. 8. 


THE Dove.—This is not as much 
of a melodrama as one has been 
led to believe. There are some high- 
powered moments, but they are in- 
frequent. It has all the earmarks 
of a story which has been prepared 
for the theater by a copious amount 
of padding, prepared and inserted 
in the most knowing Belasco fash- 
ion. A simple, urban audience can 
easily be diverted from the fact that 
nothing is really happening, when 
its eyes are regaled by a supper 
scene in a light-moraled Mexican 
café, or when Mr. Belasco gener- 
ously shows them the interior of a 
gambling house with real chips and 
an undoubted roulette wheel. The 
people of the play are of the usual 
Mexican make: the -young café 
singer, pure as she is well dressed 
and beautiful; the oil capitalist, 
who regards her with dishonorable 
intentions; the young American, 
whose intentions uphold the Stars 
and Stripes; two confidential 
friends with hearts of gold and a 
bad man to reénforce the oil mag- 
nate. Holbrook Blinn, as the latter, 
does a distinguished bit of character 
acting. It is unfortunate that the 
exigencies of the plot were forever 
snatching him from the stage.—At 
the Empire Theater. J. B. 
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LoGGERHEADS.—This Irish com- 
edy, produced by Whitford Kane 
and Barry Macollum at the Cherry 
Lane Theater and now on its way 
uptown, deserves to succeed if for 
no other reason but that it has a 
surprise ending which fairly takes 
away one’s breath. The heroine 
actually turns out to be a better girl 
than she appears! So startling and 
original did this seem to the audi- 
ence that a gasp went through their 
ranks. Young women with a past 
and a present and a future we have 
learned to know very well, and if 
they boast only a past we are taught 
to consider them pretty fine speci- 
mens of their sex, but here is one— 
but really you will have to go and 
witness the phenomenon for your- 
self! Loggerheads is both well cast 
and well played. It has sound dra- 


Ill. 


1. In December. 


Tue SHow-Orr.—The best Amer- 
ican comedy in town. Now in its 
second year.—At the Playhouse. 

Wuart Price Giory.—A sketch of 
the Marines in the first-line 
trenches. Realism, stark and 
brutal.—At the Plymouth Theater. 

THe Fireprannp.—A lively farce 
of Cellini and the Renaissance with 
the younger Schildkraut and Frank 
Morgan. Both witty and sugges- 
tive.—At the Morosco Theater. 


2. In January. 


Pics.—A Golden comedy, clean 
and amusing, with the attractive 
Nydia Westman, and very real pigs. 
—At the Little Theater. 

THe GuaRDSMAN.—An early Mol- 
nar trifle—subtle and witty and 


matic situations, and though the 
last act becomes a bit wordy, it 
gives Mr. Kane a fine frame for his 
round and cheery countenance, 
overcast at the close by some rather 
real sentiment. Barry Macollum 
does one of the best pieces of char- 
acter work of the season. Alto- 
gether, Loggerheads is like a mug 
of good cool ale after the fizzy and 
heady potions of this winter’s dra- 
matic offerings, and even if there 
are some who consider ale rather 
too wholesome, they will at least, 
find it a change. The language in 
Loggerheads is occasionally virile, 
but it manages also to be pictur- 
esque and to convey its meaning 
without the fashionable recourse to 
profanity. It is really original in 
many aspects.—At the Gaiety Thea- 
ater. E. VR. W. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


beautifully played by a Theater 
Guild cast which includes Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, and Dudley 
Digges.—At the Booth Theater. 


THEY KNEw WuatT THEY 
Wantep.—Another Theater Guild 
success with Glenn Anders, Richard 
Bennett, and Pauline Lord at her 
best. An emotional drama of an 
elderly Italian and his young and 
unknown bride. The situations are 
strong and the language, unfortu- 
nately, even stronger.—At the Klaw 
Theater. 

SiLence.—H. B. Warner in a stir- 
ring convict melodrama.—aAt the 
National Theater. 

DESIRE UNDER THE Extms.—Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s impressionistic and 
sordid study of a New England 
farm, where every one of the Ten 
Commandments is broken.—At the 
Earl Carroll Theater. 
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3. In February. 


CanpIpA.—A memorable revival 
by the Actors’ Theater of Shaw’s 
famous comedy, with Katharine 
Cornell, Pedro de Cordoba, Richard 
Bird, Ernest Cossart.—At the Am- 
bassador Theater. 

PatTiENCcE.—Another delightful re- 
vival of Gilbert and Sullivan at 
their wittiest. Recommended to old 
and young.—At the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater. 

O_p ENGLISH.—Mr. Arliss at his 
very best in Mr. Galsworthy’s latest 
but only second-best character 
study. However, Galsworthy’s sec- 


ond-best is as good as, if not better 
than, most people’s first.—A?t the 
Ritz Theater. 

THE YouNnGest.—A bright and 
spotless comedy by the author of 
You and I, the Harvard prize play. 
With Henry Hull and Genevieve 


Tobin.—At the Gaiety Theater. 

QUARANTINE.—The slim Helen 
Hayes and the stout Sidney Black- 
mer in an English comedy which 
escapes both wit and impropriety, 
though at times it seems to aspire 
to both.—At the Henry Miller The- 
ater. 

DancinG MotrHers.—In which one 
erstwhile maternal “home-maker” 


finally outdances her wayward hus- 
band and daughter and leaves them 
—gasping.—At the Mazine Elliott 
Theater. 

Lapy, Be Goop.—The Astaires’ 
dancing have made this one of the 
most popular jazz musical suc- 
cesses.—At the Liberty Theater. 


4. In March. 


Mrs. PARTRIDGE PRESENTS—.—A 
proper if over-written satiric com- 
edy redeemed by Ruth Gordon’s 
now famous “sub-deb” and the deft 
Blanche Bates as the Mother who 
insists on finding careers for her 
children.—At the Belmont Theater. 

PROCESSIONAL. — Lawson’s jazz 
satire of modern America as pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild, in 
which June Walker as “Sadie 
Cohen” is made to typify young 
American womanhood. A_ coal 
miner becomes her mate. It is jazz 
melodrama with jazz philosophy; 
and if you hate jazz, then keep away 
from Processional.—At the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater. 

THE StTuDENT PriINce.—An oper- 
etta based on the play of Old 
Heidelberg, with rousing student 
chorus and sentiment aplenty.— 
At the Jolson Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Toe Wortp AND THE Farrnu. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CHURCH FESTIVALS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


T has always been a subject of 
interest to me to observe how the 
solemn festivals of our Church are 
celebrated in different parts of the 


world, and to compare their out- 
ward forms with our own. The es- 


sentials, as any well-instructed 
Catholic knows, always remain the 
same, whether in the frozen North 
or under the Southern Cross. A six 
months’ sojourn many years ago 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, when that 
country was still under the pros- 
perous if autocratic rule of Porfirio 
Diaz, gave me the enviable oppor- 
tunity of attending service at their 
splendid cathedral on Palm Sun- 
day. The church itself, with its tall 
spires shining white against a plaza 
of tropical foliage under the bril- 
liant Mexican skies, is a thing of 
beauty, and on this day, el Domingo 
de los Ramos, as it is called in the 
sonorous language of old Spain, was 
thronged with worshipers, each one 
holding a piece of palm plaited in 
fantastic designs and ornamented 
with yellow acacia, blue cornflow- 
ers, or the scarlet poppy that of 


later years has added its touch of 
immortality to the fields of Flan- 
ders. You bought these palms for 
a few centavos from the Indian or 
Mexican women outside the church. 
There were few pews in the ca- 
thedral: one stood, knelt, or sat on 
the floor as one’s mood inclined; 
and the celebrant, followed by his 
acolytes and preceded by a very 
stern beadle, gorgeously appareled, 
wended his way among the kneeling 
crowds and blessed the palms that 
were held aloft. The church seemed 
transformed into a garden of wav- 
ing blossoms. It was a charming 
scene not readily forgotten, and it 
quite obliterates the memory of a 
later Palm Sunday in Florence, 
Italy, where the service seemed 
drab and prosaic in comparison. 
Last spring I had the pleasure of 
assisting again at a Palm Sunday 
service in a foreign land: this time 
it was in Shanghai, China, where 
we had been spending several 
months. Spring this season was 
late in Shanghai, which has a cold, 
damp climate conducive to pneu- 
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monia and kindred troubles, but it 
came at last gayly and without 
warning, a real ethereal mildness, 
and the (foreigners § forthwith 
stopped shivering and buying cough 
cures and began to bargain for the 
huge bunches of violets—never 
have I seen such violets as are sold 
on the streets of Shanghai—and 
sprays of fruit blossoms that gave 
color and perfume to the narrow 
streets. It may be added that bar- 
gaining is a necessary feature of 
Oriental trade; no matter how mod- 
est the price asked, the would-be 
purchaser must offer less. A spir- 
ited colloquy in pidgin English en- 
sues, and then, “How much missy 
give?” asks the vendor. Sometimes 
your price is accepted, sometimes 
not, but the argument tends to es- 
tablish an entente cordiale between 
the interested parties and to pave 
the way for future transactions. 
Only to street barter, however, does 
this rule apply, since all shops of 
importance in this cosmopolitan 
seaport of the Orient have adopted 
the one-price system that prevails 
in our first-class stores, with dis- 
count sales at stated times quite 
like their foreign competitors. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Rue Mon- 
tauban, in the French Concession, 
Lenten services were held as in 
America, save when one happened 
upon a children’s afternoon. Then 
the noise was appalling, for the ro- 
sary recited in a nasal singsong by 
hundreds of Mongolian youngsters 
is, to say the least, distracting. Nor 
did the distribution of palms differ 
in any way from ours, the congre- 
gation going up to the altar rail in 
orderly procession; and while the 
uninitiated might have been 
shocked at a sharp reduction of 
girth in their Chinese neighbors 
who a week earlier had appeared so 


well fed and buxom, the knowing 
ones realized that “three-coat sea- 
son” was over and that friend 
Chinaman had, one might say, re- 
turned to sartorial normalcy. 

But on Easter Sunday their in- 
herent love of magnificence was 
given full sway: trappings of red 
velvet heavily embroidered in gold 
hung from the Gothic arches; ban- 
ners of costly embroidered silks 
floated from pillars and chande- 
liers; every part of the church, a 
very large one, was resplendent in 
red and gold, and the main altar, 
following the French custom, held 
vases of stiff gold flowers which 
made a background for masses of 
lilies and Shasta daisies. The side 
altars were equally elaborate, and 
the statue of Jeanne d’Arc, a gift 
from the French children of Shang- 
hai, was outlined on its Gothic 
bracket in colored electric lights. A 
Solemn Mass was sung by the 
bearded French priests of the 
Order, and, to our Western eyes, it 
seemed incongruous to see well- 
trained Chinese acolytes, ranging 
from dignified youths, visibly im- 
pressed with the duties of their of- 
fice, to little almond-eyed altar boys 
who were enjoying their temporary 
importance. 

The Mass was not followed as in 
our country: few stood at the 
Gloria, and at the Preface we were 
the only ones to rise. A truly cos- 
mopolitan congregation was there: 
the church had been well filled at 
the Holy Week services, but on 
Easter Sunday it was packed, and 
standing room only was reserved 
for those who had lingered too long 
over their morning tea. Chairs had 
been placed in all the aisles, but 
they, too, were taken, and the very 
late had to stand, perforce, through- 
out the Mass. A goodly proportion 
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of French were present, with Brit- 
ish, Americans, Portuguese, and 
Eurasians—the latter numerous— 
interspersed, but the Chinese, nat- 
urally, predominated. 

The children’s garments made a 
riot of color; near me was a little 
five-year-old girl in lilac satin trous- 
ers embroidered in blue flowers, 
her tiny plait tied with red ribbon 
and a jeweled ornament in her hair. 
In front was a baby in his mother’s 
arms, placidly munching a crusty 
roll to keep him quiet. He was a 
gorgeous young person, clad in pink 
satin trousers, an embroidered ma- 
genta jacket, a scarlet cap, orange- 
colored socks, and magenta shoes— 
a color scheme to make even a fu- 
turist shudder! The older girls and 
women dress as a rule in handsome 
dark brocaded satins, skirts or 
trousers being worn according to 
individual taste. The older, con- 
servative element still prefer trous- 
ers, while the moderns go in for 
skirts, a reversion of our styles of 
dress, but then, as everyone knows, 
China is a topsy-turvy land. Jackets 
are often light blue, or lavender 
damask, but, whatever the shade, 
the quality is invariably superfine, 
and while the Easter bonnet is not 
an item of milady’s wardrobe, do not 
imagine that the well-to-do women 
are at all niggardly in their expendi- 
ture. The outfit of a Manchu lady 
is costly, and her jeweled hair 
ornaments far outbalance any ex- 
travagance that her foreign sisters 
might be guilty of in the way of 
millinery. 

There is something madonna-like 
in the appearance of many Chinese 
women: their dark eyes and 
smoothly coifed hair suggest the 
Virgins of the Early Italian paint- 
ers, Cimabue for example. Con- 
trary to Western belief, the Mon- 


golian eye is not always aslant; 
whether the people of certain prov- 
inces have eyes as depicted in Ori- 
ental art or not, the writer cannot 
say: China is a world in itself, but 
certainly in Peking and Shanghai 
we were struck by the absence of 
this peculiarity. 

The wonderful work done by the 
French Missions for the youth of 
present-day China cannot be over- 
estimated. The Catholic Faith 
holds a singular appeal to these fol- 
lowers of Confucius, and among the 
Christians their erstwhile Goddess 
of Mercy, Kwan-yin, is now re- 
placed by our Mater Amabilis, that 
tender Mother whose intercession, 
as Professor O. W. Holmes con- 
fessed, might bring comfort to even 
the Protestant heart. It is to Kwan- 
yin’s shrines that the Chinese 
women make pilgrimages and pray 
with pathetic fervor for the bless- 
ing of sons. When a son is born, 
the mother at once assumes a place 
of greater importance in_ her 
mother-in-law’s household, and, if 
at all clever or intriguing, a young 
woman can use her innocent off- 
spring as a stepping stone to further 
her own ambition. Not that male 
children are dearer to their parents, 
but a daughter, no matter how be- 
loved, cannot offer sacrifice to the 
departed, though among the poorer 
classes she certainly bears her share 
of the hardest manual labor. 

Ancestor worship is the bane of 
China, and not until Christianity 
becomes general will it be relegated 
to the past, along with the propitia- 
tory rites to those horrible devils 
whose monstrous statues have a 
conspicuous place in the temples. 

We never entered St. Joseph’s 
without finding one or more women 
kneeling before Our Lady’s altar. 
Moreover, the saints of our Church 
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calendar, men and women who have 
lived and suffered while on earth 
and who can now intercede for 
them before the throne of Divine 
Justice, satisfy their reason. The 
converts are sincere, as a whole, 
while those whose families have 
been Christians for generations 
evince a zeal and ardor which could 
set us an edifying example. No- 
where have I seen more devout 
worshipers than among the Chinese 
Catholics of Shanghai and Peking, 
and in no century have there been 
greater martyrs than those who 
died for the Faith by hundreds, 
when recantation was so easy, dur- 


ing the terrible Boxer Uprising in 
1900. Pierre Loti, in his Derniers 
Jours de Pékin, pays a glowing trib- 
ute to these unrecorded martyrs 
and paints a graphic word picture 
of their sufferings in that far-away 
compound surrounding the Peking 
cathedral. The present generation 
knows little of those awful days and 
cares less, but those who wonder 
what hold religion has to-day upon 
its followers, and hark back to the 
Roman emperors and early Chris- 
tian times for examples of heroic 
faith, need not go beyond the be- 
ginning of this, our twentieth cen- 
tury. EpitH Martin SMITH. 





TWO HISTORIC OAKS. 


N each side of the American 

continent an oak tree became 
historically prominent. On the At- 
lantic coast a famous and revered 
oak gained renown when, in 1687, 
Connecticut’s Royal Charter sud- 
denly disappeared and escaped fall- 
ing into the hands of officers of 
King James. The “Charter Oak” 
was blown down during a storm on 
August 21, 1856, but a section of its 
trunk was preserved by the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society, and a 
marble shaft at Hartford, unveiled 
with due ceremony in 1907, now 
marks the spot where stood this 
celebrated tree. On the Pacific 
coast an historic oak cradled an in- 
fant Spanish colony that grew into 
a great American commonwealth. 
Surviving three centuries of time, 
and rescued from the sea where it 
had been cast by thoughtless hands, 
this silent actor in a mighty drama 
now stretches forth its leafless 
branches in the shadow of the old 
parish church at Monterey. The 


story of the Charter Oak is one of 
the oft-told tales of colonial Amer- 
ica and is known to every schoolboy 
in the land. The story of the Viz- 
caino Oak is not so generally 
known. A brief recital, therefore, 
of its relation to California history 
may not be without interest. 
During the century following the 
discovery of America by Columbus, 
Spain extended her dominion over 
a considerable part of the New 
World and reached across the Pa- 
cific and possessed herself of the 
Philippine Islands. Mexico became 
“New Spain,” and a far-flung coast 
northward on the Pacific was dis- 
closed to a few bold Spanish navi- 
gators. Rival nations were casting 
covetous eyes toward the Pacific, 
and Spain began to feel the neces- 
sity for an advanced frontier to the 
north of Mexico on the Pacific coast. 
Accordingly, in 1602 (eighty-five 
years before the disappearance of 
the Royal Charter of Connecticut), 
under imperial orders from Spain, 
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the Viceroy of Mexico dispatched 
Sebastian Vizcaino with two small 
ships to find a harbor on the Cali- 
fornia coast with adjacent lands 
suitable for settlement and coloniza- 
tion. On December 16, 1602, Viz- 
caino discovered what in his report 
he termed a “noble harbor,” and 
which, in honor of the Viceroy of 
Mexico, the Count of Monterey, he 
named Monterey. 

With Vizcaino were three Car- 
melite Friars, one of whom, Father 
Antonio de la Ascencién, as a part 
of the landing ceremony, said Mass 
under a large oak tree that stood 
near the shore, and one of whose 
overhanging branches reached al- 
most to the waters of a small inlet 
or indenture. Vizcaino, with due 
ceremony, then unfurled the Span- 
ish flag under this same oak and 
proclaimed the sovereignty of his 
king. 

This tree was of unusual size, of 
striking appearance, and easily 
identified. Friar Ascencién kept a 
rather full diary during this his- 
tory-making voyage, and in it he 
described in some detail this oak 
under which the first California 
Mass was said, noting its location. 

Vizcaino made an enthusiastic re- 
port upon his “noble harbor,” but, 
because of European complications, 
Spain procrastinated and Monterey 
went to sleep—to be awakened a 
century and a half later by the im- 
perial pronunciamentos of Don Gas- 
par de Portola and the pious pray- 
ers of Junipero Serra. In 1768, dan- 
ger to Spain’s Pacific possessions 
having become imminent, an im- 
perial order from Spain, directed to 
the Viceroy of Mexico, commanded 
that the port of Monterey be at once 
rediscovered and a Spanish colony 
there established. To this end an 
expedition in four divisions (two to 


go by land and two by sea) was 
organized in Lower California with 
instructions to rendezvous at San 
Diego and thence proceed to Mon- 
terey, some five hundred miles 
further north. Portola (the Span- 
ish Governor of Lower California) 
was in supreme command, and with 
him was Father Junipero Serra, a 
Franciscan, who had been recently 
appointed President of the Cali- 
fornia Missions and who became the 
outstanding figure of his time in 
California. 

At San Diego sickness and other 
unforeseen complications, includ- 
ing the almost total disability, 
through scurvy, of the crews of 
both vessels, compelled the organ- 
ization of a single land force for 
the long march to Monterey. This 
reduced organization, under the 
command of Portola, left San Diego 
on July 14, 1769, and though they 
went as far north as San Francisco 
Bay (about 125 miles north of Mon- 
terey), by some peculiar twist of 
fate they missed the harbor so 
favorably reported by Vizcaino. 

Footsore and weary, weakened 
by sickness, and depressed by dis- 
appointment, Portola and his fel- 
low explorers made their way back 
to San Diego, where they arrived 
on January 24, 1770, having spent 
six months on their trying and 
fruitless errand. 

Serra had remained at San Diego, 
and when Portola returned with a 
growing belief that there was no 
such harbor as Vizcaino had de- 
scribed, Serra (who had come into 
the possession of the Ascencidén 
diary) called Portola’s attention to 
the oak tree described by Father 
Ascencién. A _ second expedition 
was organized in two divisions, one 
to go by land and one by sea. Por- 
tola commanded the land division, 
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and Serra sailed with the sea divi- 
sion. The oak tree was found, and 
near it was performed the solemn 
and stately ceremony that added 
the far-off colony of California to 
the Spanish Empire. This cere- 
mony is thus briefly described by 
Richman in his California Under 
Spain and Mexico: 

“On the beach, near Vizcaino’s 
Oak, there was erected an altar 
equipped with bells and surmounted 
by an image of Our Lady. Before 
it (President Serra in alb and stole 
representing the Church) the as- 
sembled company chanted in uni- 
son, upon their knees, the beautiful 
Veni Creator Spiritus. The Pres- 
ident then, amid din of exploding 
arms on land and ship, blessed a 
great cross and the Royal Stand- 
ards of Castile and Leon. He next 
sprinkled with holy water the beach 
and adjoining fields, ‘to put to 


flight all infernal enemies,’ recited 


the mass and preached. With a 
salve to the image of Our Lady, and 
with the singing by the company 
of the Te Deum Laudamus, the reli- 
gious ceremony was brought to a 
close. It was followed by a cere- 
mony on the part of the state. Here, 
as representative, the Governor, 
Gaspar de Portola, officiated. In his 
presence the Royal Standards were 
again unfurled, grass and stones 
were wrenched from the earth and 
scattered to the four winds, and the 
various proceedings of the day were 
made a matter of record.” 
Undisturbed, but watched with 
loving eyes and revered because of 
its historic association, the Vizcaino 
Oak grew and thrived until 1903 
when, as a result of some engineer- 
ing and construction work, it be- 
came partially submerged and, 
shortly thereafter, it sickened and 
died. Father Raymond M. Mestres, 


a man of scholarly attainments, 
deeply interested in California his- 
tory, became the parish priest at 
Monterey in 1892, and he at once 
became the watchful guardian of 
the Vizcaino Oak. He protested 
against its partial submergence but 
was assured that no harm would 
result therefrom. The result, un- 
fortunately, did not measure up to 
the assurance. Father Mestres con- 
tinued tenderly and watchfully to 
guard the now leafless monarch, 
but one day in 1905 he was sur- 
prised and distressed to find that 
the historic oak had vanished. Upon 
inquiry he learned that some work- 
men who were preparing the ground 
for the erection of the Serra monu- 
ment had found the dead tree in 
their way and, without knowledge 
of its sentimental or historic value, 
had uprooted it and, with consider- 
able effort, had managed to get it 
into the bay. Father Mestres then 
made inquiry among the fishermen 
whether any of them had seen the 
tree in the water. He was told that 
it had been seen floating in the 
water a few miles from shore where 
it was being carried northward to- 
ward Santa Cruz by the then pre- 
vailing south wind. He then en- 
gaged some fishermen to go out in 
their fishing boats and rescue it. 
This was successfully accomplished, 
the tree being found some twelve 
miles out at sea. 

Assisted financially by Harry 
Green of Monterey, Father Mestres 
caused the tree to be erected on a 
prepared mound in the grounds of 
his church (the site of the original 
Mission established at Monterey in 
1770 by Father Serra). It is there 
now, majestic even in death, and 
beside it is a marble tablet appro- 
priately inscribed. 

Tirey L. Forp. 
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ST. PETER’S, OF HARPER’S FERRY, WEST VIRGINIA. 


AVEL the world over, and it 
would be hard to find a church 
more beautifully situated than St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church at 
Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, and 
those who believe in the slogan, 
“See America First,” and who have 
not yet visited this place, would be 
amply repaid for making a call 
upon it. St. Peter’s Church itself is 
very inviting and beautiful, and of 
the wonderful picture that can be 
seen from its entrance, Thomas Jef- 
ferson declared: “This scene is 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 
As a matter of fact, thousands of 
tourists from all parts of the coun- 
try do visit Harper’s Ferry during 
the course of a year, and many of 
these, including non-Catholics, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of 
spending a few minutes in St. 
Peter’s. This edifice, built in the 
year 1830, is, like the town in which 
it stands, of historic interest. It is, 
indeed, a church which in the strict 
sense of the term has been “founded 
on a rock.” Located high upon the 
mountain-side, it may be reached 
either by a steep roadway extending 
from the town, or by means of a 
long flight of steps which have been 
hewn from the solid rock. 

Harper’s Ferry was first settled 
by one Robert Harper in 1747, when 
he constructed a ferry across the 
Potomac River. The little town of 
Harper’s Ferry is situated in Jeffer- 
son County, West Virginia, at the 
confluence of the Potomac and 
Shenandoah Rivers, which here 
pass through a most beautiful gorge 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains. The 
town has a population of less than 
1,000 souls, but during the vacation 
season this number is considerably 
increased by tourists sojourning at 


the surrounding hotels. At times 
these visitors tax the seating capac- 
ity of St. Peter’s, especially on Sun- 
days during the months of July, 
August, and September, when the 
vacation period is at its height. 

The following brief description 
will give some idea of the scenery 
to be enjoyed at this point: To the 
north of Harper’s Ferry, and across 
the Potomac, are the Maryland 
Heights; across the Shenandoah, on 
the West Virginia side, rise the Vir- 
ginia or Loudoun Heights; to the 
west, and in back of the town, are 
Bolivar Heights. There was a time, 
ages ago, when these mountains 
formed a basin that held a vast 
body of water, but now that the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers 
have cut a wide gap in the Blue 
Ridge, both of these streams have 
become shallow in this territory 
and are navigable only to small 
boats. Nevertheless, these rivers 
and the entire surrounding coun- 
try are exceedingly picturesque at 
all points. 

When choosing this ideal site for 
the erection of St. Peter’s Church, 
the founders doubtless recognized 
the great advantage of the location 
as an observatory, but little did they 
know that in time to come, during 
the great Civil War, this spot would 
prove to be an important factor in 
military maneuvers. It is an inter- 
esting fact that during several no- 
table battles of the Civil War the 
small plateau in front of this 
church was successively occupied 
by Confederate and Federal troops, 
and while the fighting was in prog- 
ress many bullets rained down upon 
the church. 

St. Peter’s Church is built in the 
Gothic style of architecture, having 
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a single steeple, on the point of 
which stands a plain Latin cross. 
This gilded cross can be seen from 
a great distance. The interior of 
the edifice is also of the Gothic 
style with the altars and Stations of 
the Cross conforming perfectly to 
this architecture. 

It is upon leaving this pretty little 
Catholic church that the stranger 
suddenly beholds one of the grand- 
est scenic views in the world, and 
the average person is tempted to 
linger at the door of the church so 
as to enjoy the picture to the full 
extent. For down below the 
church, and to the right, flows the 
water of the Shenandoah, while 
from the opposite direction comes 
the Potomac. Upon all sides rise 
forest-covered mountains, and the 
beautiful gorge in the Blue Ridge 
presents a sight impossible to de- 
scribe in words. Other attractive 
features are the numerous small is- 
lands along the course of the Po- 
tomac. 

In the rear of St. Peter’s is the 
rectory and parochial school, also 
a neat convent for the Sisters who 
have charge of the school. The 
roadway that passes these various 
buildings leads one up the moun- 
tain-side to several places of his- 
toric interest, the first of which are 
the remains of an old Episcopal 
church. Only the stone walls of 
this church are standing, and these 
are thickly covered with vines. The 
old churchyard contains a number 
of stately trees and a heavy growth 
of weeds. And, yet, this scene is 
beautiful, suggesting as it does the 
ruins of some ancient Irish church. 

Farther on up the hill the path- 
way leads the visitor to a range of 
curious-shaped rock. The jagged 
edges of the larger sections of rock 
project over the mountain-side, and 


their physical appearance clearly 
indicates that centuries ago the 
waters of the Shenandoah (which 
now flows in the valley below) had 
been high enough to cover them. By 
the constant movement of water 
and sand these pieces of rock have 
been deeply undercut, and the won- 
der is that they have not tumbled 
down in the valley long before this. 
One of these objects is balanced 
much like the top of a table, wooden 
supports having recently been 
placed under it to prevent it from 
falling. It was upon this odd- 
shaped stone, in the year 1782, that 
Thomas Jefferson sat and wrote his 
now famous essay on the Potomac 
River. It was here that the poetic 
mind of Jefferson went back 
through the ages and imagined “a 
war between rivers and moun- 
tains.” 

“The passage of the Potomac 
through the Blue Ridge is, perhaps, 
one of the most stupendous scenes 
in nature,” wrote Jefferson in his 
Notes on Virginia. “You stand on 
a very high point of land. On your 
right comes up the Shenandoah, 
having ranged along the foot of the 
mountains an hundred miles to seek 
a vent. On your left approaches the 
Potomac, in quest of a passage also. 
In the moment of their junction 
they rush together against the 
mountain, rending it asunder, and 
pass off to the sea. 

“The first glance at this scene 
hurries our senses into the opinion 
that this earth has been created in 
time, that the mountains were 
formed first, that the rivers began 
to flow afterwards, that in this 
place, particularly, they have been 
dammed up by the Blue Ridge of 
mountains, and have formed an 
ocean which filled the whole valley; 
that continuing to rise they have at 
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length broken over at this spot, and 
have torn the mountain down from 
its summit to its base. The piles of 
rock on each hand, but particularly 
on the Shenandoah, the evident 
marks of their disrupture and evul- 
sion from their beds by the most 
powerful agents of nature, corrob- 
orate the impression. But the dis- 
tant finishing which nature has 
given the picture is of a very differ- 
ent character. It is a true contrast 
to the foreground. It is as placid 
and delightful as that is wild and 
tremendous. For the mountain be- 
ing cloven asunder, at an infinite 
distance is the plain country, invit- 
ing you, as it were, from the riot 
and turmoil roaring around, to pass 
through the breach and participate 
of the calm below. 

“Here the eye ultimately com- 
poses itself; and in that way, too, 
the road happens actually to lead. 
You cross the Potomac above the 
junction, pass along its side 
through the base of the mountain 
for three miles, its terrible preci- 
pices hanging in fragments over 
you, and within about twenty miles 
reach Fredericktown, and the fine 
country around that. 

“This scene is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Yet here, as in 
the neighborhood of the Natural 
Bridge, are people who have passed 
their lives within half a dozen miles, 
and have never been to survey these 
monuments of a war between rivers 
and mountains which must have 
shaken the earth itself to its 
center.” 

The flat stone upon which Jeffer- 
son sat when he wrote these lines is 
now called Jefferson Rock, and no 
visit to Harper’s Ferry is considered 
complete without at least a few 
moment’s observation at this point. 
The lover of beautiful things in 


nature will desire to stay here for 
hours. From every direction the 
scenic pictures are delightful. 

During the Civil War this high 
point of ground changed hands sev- 
eral times as battles raged, and as 
the thunder of cannon echoed 
through the Shenandoah Valley be- 
low, and at Jefferson Rock both 
Union and Confederate soldiers 
have acted as sentinels. The im- 
portant part that Harper’s Ferry 
played in the Civil War can be real- 
ized by the following brief account: 

On April 17, 1861, the State of 
Virginia passed its ordinance of se- 
cession. The next day a consider- 
able force of Virginia militia, under 
General Kenton Harper, marched to 
attack Harper’s Ferry. The Federal 
garrison there, consisting of forty- 
five men under Lieutenant Roger 
Jones, fired the arsenal and fled. 
Large numbers of Confederate Vol- 
unteers then occupied the town. On 
April 27th arrived General “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, who came to take 
the place of General Harper as com- 
mandant. “Stonewall” Jackson 
was succeeded, on May 23d, by 
Brigadier-General Joseph E. John- 
ston. The latter, believing that the 
place was unimportant, withdrew 
his forces, and on June 15th Fed- 
eral troops, under Colonel Lew Wal- 
lace and General Robert Patterson, 
took over the position. 

During General Lee’s first inva- 
sion of the North, in September, 
1862, General McClellan advised 
that Harper’s Ferry be abandoned 
so that the more than 10,000 men 
defending it might be added to his 
fighting army to better advantage. 
But General Halleck would not 
agree to this plan, as it was his idea 
to hold the place firmly so that, 
when General Lee required supplies 
from the Shenandoah Valley, he 
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would be blocked by the Federal 
garrison at Harper’s Ferry, then un- 
der the command of Colonel Dixon 
S. Miles. 

A sad fate was in store for the 
soldiers of this garrison. On Sep- 
tember 13th General Lafayette Mc- 
Laws captured Maryland Heights, 
while General John G. Walker 
placed a battery of guns on the 
Virginia or Loudoun Heights. Dur- 
ing the next day a number of lively 
skirmishes occurred, and the town 
was damaged by shell-fire. Just as 
Jackson was preparing to assault 
Bolivar Heights, on September 15th, 
the Federal forces, surrounded by 
superior numbers of the Confeder- 
ates, surrendered. Their losses were 
12,520 prisoners, 44 killed, and 
13,000 small arms. Many of the 


wounded soldiers were cared for in 
the parish buildings of St. Peter’s 
Church. Colonel Miles was officially 


blamed for this disaster, but the re- 
sponsibility actually rested upon 
General Halleck, who had failed to 
heed the advice of General McClel- 
lan. 

Later on, however, General Mc- 
Clellan placed another strong gar- 
rison at Harper’s Ferry, but in 
June, 1863, the place was again 
abandoned to the Confederates as 
they marched on to Pennsylvania. 
After the Confederates were de- 
feated in the awful battle of Gettys- 
burg, Federal troops once again oc- 
cupied Harper’s Ferry and held it 
until the close of the war. During 
the war St. Peter’s Church was at- 
tended by hundreds of both Union 
and Confederate soldiers, including 
humerous prominent officers, and 
while the various armies were in 
possession of the town, the priest 
then in charge of St. Peter’s had to 
labor hard day and night in the 
work of caring for the sick and 


wounded, many of whom died here 
through the great hardship suffered. 

In history Harper’s Ferry is also 
notable as the scene of John 
Brown’s Raid. Here, in the year 
1796, was established a United 
States Arsenal and Armory. On 
October 16, 1859, the Arsenal and 
Armory were seized by John Brown, 
the abolitionist, and twenty-one of 
his followers. For several months 
previous to his raid, Brown and his 
band had lived on the Kennedy 
Farm, situated in Washington 
County, Maryland, about four miles 
northwest of Harper’s Ferry. The 
old engine-house in which Brown 
was captured was a feature of the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
Later this engine-house was rebuilt 
on Bolivar Heights and is now a 
historic point of interest. 

From the Maryland side of the 
Potomac River a modern railroad 
bridge crosses to Harper’s Ferry. 
At one end of this bridge is a stone 
marker which designates the State 
lines of Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia. Nearby stands a marble tab- 
let erected on the original site of 
“John Brown’s Fort.” 

The town of Harper’s Ferry is 
quaint in appearance and suggests 
to the stranger a scene from the 
Old World. The majority of the 
houses are built of stone and have 
long windows opening on verandas. 
The sidewalks are paved with rough 
blocks of stone, and little attempt 
has been made to build a uniformly 
level pavement, the blocks in front 
of one house being either at a 
higher or lower elevation than those 
in front of the next house. Along 
the single main street are a number 
of shops and stores, some of which 
have all the earmarks of a “general 
store” to be found in a small coun- 
try village. Ropert F. Satape. 
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DISSOLUTION OF ENGLAND’s MONAS- 
TERIES AND CONSEQUENT LOSSES 
TO LEARNING. 


THE general wave of new thought 
breaking upon England in the first 
half of the sixteenth century swept 
away with it, among other things, 
the almost countless religious 
houses with which the country was 
covered. Their disappearance is 
more significant considered as an 
effect than as a cause; yet it cannot 
be doubted that, in its turn, it had 
an effect, both for good and for evil, 
on the movement in which it was 
an incident. And first let the losses 
to learning be estimated. 

The destruction of books was al- 
most incredibly enormous. Bale 


describes the use of them by book- 
binders and by grocers and mer- 
chants for the packing of their 


goods. Maskell calculates the loss 
of liturgical books alone to have ap- 
proached the total of a quarter of a 
million. An eye-witness describes 
the leaves of Duns Scotus as blown 
about by the wind even in the 
courts of Oxford, and their use for 
sporting and other purposes. Li- 
braries that had been collected 
through centuries, such as those of 
Christ Church and St. Albans, both 
classical and theological, vanished 
in a moment. It was not only the 
studious orders that gathered 
books; the friars, also, had libraries, 
though, as Leland relates of the Ox- 
ford Franciscans, they did not al- 
ways know how to look after them. 
So late as 1535, a bequest was made 
by the bishop of St. Asaph of five 
marks to buy books for the Grey 


Friars of Oxford. Nor can it be 
doubted that vast numbers of books 
less directly theological must have 
perished. 

A second destruction was that of 
the homes of study which the reli- 
gious houses, especially those of the 
Benedictines, provided for all who 
leaned that way. The classical 
renascence had not yet made suffi- 
cient way, except among the more 
advanced, to disturb the old system 
by which it was natural for the 
studious to enter the cloister and 
the rest to remain men of sport or 
war. The use of the word “clerk” as 
denoting a man of education apart 
from the question as to whether he 
were tonsured or not, indicates this 
tendency. Even Erasmus, it must 
be remembered, was once an Au- 
gustinian. Closely allied to the dis- 
appearence of this aid to learning 
was that of the influence of tradi- 
tion which, if it held thinkers 
within narrow bounds, at the same 
time saved them the waste of en- 
ergy that is the inevitable accom- 
paniment of all new enterprise. 
There is abundant evidence to show 
that the religious houses were s0 
used; at Durham, Gloucester and 
Canterbury, for example, there re- 
main traces or records of the provi- 
sion for making books accessible 
and for accommodating their read- 
ers; and the details of the life of 
Erasmus, as well as those of the life 
of Thomas More, show that the 
most advanced scholars of the age 
numbered among their equals and 
competent critics the students of 
the cloister. Such a man was prior 
Charnock of Oxford, Bere, abbot of 
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Glastonbury, and Warham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Further, it 
must be remembered, not only were 
monastic houses in themselves 
homes of study, but, from their re- 
ligious unity with the continent, 
they afforded means of communica- 
tion with scholars abroad. Not only 
were the great houses the natural 
centres to which scholars came, but 
from them there went out to the 
foreign universities of Bologna and 
Pisa such religious as were in any 
sense specialists. This, of course, 
practically ceased, not only because 
of the religious change, but because 
there were no longer rich corpora- 
tions who could afford to send their 
promising pupils abroad. The pro- 
verbial poverty of scholars had, to 
a large extent, been mitigated by 
this provision. The lives of such 
men as Richard Pace show that 
among the religious were to be 


found generous patrons as well as 
professors of learning. 

Next must be reckoned the direct 
and indirect loss to the education of 


children. To a vast number of re- 
ligious houses, both of monks and 
nuns, were attached schools in 
which the children of both poor and 
rich received instruction. Richard 
Whiting, for example, the last ab- 
bot of Glastonbury, numbered 
among his “family” three hundred 
boys whom he educated, support- 
ing, besides, students at the univer- 
sity. Every great abbey, practically, 
was the centre of education for all 
the country round; even the Bene- 
dictine nuns kept schools attended 
by children of gentle birth, and, ex- 
cept in those rare cases where schol- 
arly parents themselves supervised 
the education of their children, it 
may be said that, for girls, these 
were the only available teachers of 
even the simplest elements of learn- 


ing. The grammar schools, which 
are popularly supposed to have 
sprouted in such profusion under 
Edward VI, may be held to have 
been, in nearly every case, rem- 
nants of the old monastic founda- 
tions, and, even so, were not one 
tithe of those which had previously 
existed. The rest fell with the 
monasteries, and, even in places of 
considerable importance, as at Eve- 
sham, practically no substitute was 
provided until nearly a century 
later. Signs of this decay of learn- 
ing may be found to some extent 
in the records of the universities. 
The houses fell, for the most part, 
about the year 1538, but they had 
been seriously threatened for three 
or four years previously; and the 
effect may be seen in the fact that, 
at Oxford, in 1535, one hundred and 
eight men graduated, while, in 
1536, only forty-four did so. Up to 
the end of Henry’s reign, the aver- 
age was but fifty-seven, in Ed- 
ward’s, thirty-three, while, during 
the revival of the old thought under 
Mary, it rose again as high as sev- 
enty. The decrease of students at 
Cambridge was not at first so for- 
midable. This was natural, since 
that university was far more in 
sympathy with the new ideas than 
was her sister. But, ten years after 
the dissolution, a serious decrease 
showed itself. Fuller reports “a 
general decay of students, no col- 
lege having more scholars therein 
than hardly those of the founda- 
tion, no volunteers at all and only 
persons pressed in a manner by 
their places to reside.” He traces 
this directly to the fall of the reli- 
gious houses. “Indeed, at the fall 
of the abbeys fell the hearts of all 
scholars, fearing the ruin of learn- 
ing. And those their jealousies 
they humbly represented in a bé- 
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moaning letter to king Henry VIII.” 
The king, whose dislike of the old 
canon law had abolished the degrees 
in that faculty, so that “Gratian 
fared no better ... than his 
brother Peter Lombard,” took steps 
to amend all this by the creation 
of Regius professors in Divinity, 
Law, Hebrew and Greek; but it was 
not until Mary was on the throne 
that the number of degrees taken 
yearly at Cambridge rose, once 
more, to their former minimum of 
eighty. 

—Rev. R. H. Benson, “The Dissolution of 
Religious Houses,” in The Cambridge History 
of English Literature, edited by A. W. Wann 


and A. R. Warten (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), Vol. Ill. pp. 54-57. 





SocRATES AND Our Savior. 


Peruse the works of our phi- 
losophers with all their pomp of 
diction; how mean, how contempt- 
ible are they, compared with the 
Scripture! Is it possible that a book 
at once so simple and sublime 
should be merely the work of man? 
Is it possible that the Sacred Per- 
sonage, Whose history it contains 
should be Himself a mere man? Do 
we find that He assumed the tone 
of an enthusiast or ambitious sec- 
tary? What sweetness, what pur- 
ity in His manners! What an af- 
fecting gratefulness in His delivery! 
What sublimity in His maxims! 
What profound wisdom in His dis- 
courses! What presence of mind, 
what subtility and what truth in 
His replies! How great the com- 
mand over His passions! Where is 
the man, where the philosopher, 
who could so live and so die, with- 
out weakness and without ostenta- 
tion? When Plato described his 
imaginary good man loaded with all 
the shame of guilt, yet meriting the 
highest reward of virtue, he de- 
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scribes exactly the character of 
Jesus Christ: the resemblance was 
so striking that all the Fathers per- 
ceived it. 

What prepossession, what blind- 
ness must it be to compare the son 
of Sophroniscus to the son of Mary? 
What an infinite disproportion 
there is between them! Socrates, 
dying without pain or ignominy, 
easily, supported his character to 
the last, and if his death, however 
easy, had not crowned his life, it 
might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wisdom, was 
anything more than a vain sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory 
of morals. Others, however, had 
before put them in practice; he had 
only to say what they had done, 
and reduce their examples to pre- 
cepts. Aristides had been just, be- 
fore Socrates defined justice; Leon- 
idas gave up his life for his coun- 
try, before Socrates declared patri- 
otism to be a duty; the Spartans 
were a sober people, before Socrates 
recommended sobriety: before he 
had even defined virtue, Greece 
abounded in virtuous men. But 
where could Jesus learn, among His 
compatriots, that pure and sublime 
morality of which He only hath 
given us both precept and example? 
. . » The death of Socrates, peace- 
ably philosophizing with his friends, 
appears the most agreeable that 
could be wished for; that of Jesus, 
expiring in the midst of agonizing 
pains, abused, insulted, cursed by 
a whole nation, is the most horrible 
that could be feared. Socrates, in 
receiving the cup of poison, blessed 
indeed the weeping executioner who 
administered it; but Jesus, in the 
midst of excruciating tortures, 
prayed for His merciless torment- 
ors. Yes, if the life and death of 
Socrates are those of a sage, the life 
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and death of Jesus are those of a 
God. 

Shall we suppose the evangelic 
history a mere fiction? Indeed, my 
friend, it bears not the marks of 
fiction; on the contrary, the history 
of Socrates, which nobody presumes 
to doubt, is not so well attested as 
that of Jesus Christ. Such a suppo- 
sition in fact only shifts the diffi- 
culty without removing it: it is 
more inconceivable that a number 
of persons should agree to write 
such a history than that one only 
should furnish the subject of it. 
The Jewish authors were incapable 
of the diction, and strangers to the 
morality, contained in the Gospel; 
the marks of whose truth are so 
striking and inimitable, that the in- 
ventor would be a more astonishing 


character than the hero. 


—J. J. Rousseau, Emilius and Sophia (Lon- 
don, 1783), Vol. II. Book IV. 


in 
—_— 





“We ArE GOING TO THE GENTILES.” 


SIXTEEN years have passed since 
the day when Paul set out from 
Antioch to begin his missionary 


work in Heathen lands. Within 
this short space of time he has ef- 
fected the liberation of Christian- 
ity. The New Faith, hitherto con- 
fined within such narrow bounds, 
has gone out into the world’s high- 
ways, thanks to this leader of men, 
while the levelling of ancient bar- 
riers has been as swift in its conse- 
quences as it was unexpected. For 
to him God had revealed more 
clearly than to any other man the 
universality of the Gospel, and with 
this perfect understanding of his 
duty the Apostle walked straight 
forward along the way His Lord 
was beckoning him, without a 
shadow of hesitation or doubt. 
Peter, it is true, had already be- 
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held the Vision at Joppa, even be- 
fore Paul entered on his Apostolate 
to the Nations. In the presence of 
the brethren of Judea, who were so 
shocked at the news that their Chief 
had baptized Pagans, Peter had once 
uttered that reply so admirable as 
a token of his faith in God and his 
humble frankness toward his fel- 
low men: “Scarcely had I begun to 
speak to them, when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon them, as it 
descended upon us at the first... . 
If then God has given the same gift 
to them as to us who have believed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
I that I should be able to withstand 
God.” 

This utterance, coming from the 
Head of the Church, did indeed shed 
a decisive light on the future, yet it 
in no way altered the existing state 
of things. The Twelve, even when 
outside the confines of Judea, con- 
tinued to proclaim the Good News 
almost exclusively to the children 
of Israel, and thus the great mass 
of their converts were still Jews, 
not only in religious rites, customs, 
and manner of living, but at heart 
and in mind. The new Faith (so 
they held) was only another gift of 
God to their race, destined for the 
finishing and perfecting of the true 
Israelite faithful to the Law. Cer- 
tainly the Pagans might participate 
in these privileges, as heretofore in 
those of Mosaism; but as a favor, 
and under the condition that they 
live the life of Jews, and never pre- 
tend to the same lofty rank as the 
born children of the Covenant. For 
full fifteen years the leading men 
of the Judaic Churches, while doing 
their best to chasten the haughti- 
ness of these racial views, did noth- 
ing to propagate the very opposite 
opinion. Paul’s title to originality 

1Acts, xi. 15, 17. 
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lies in this, that he paid no heed to 
the popular view. 

From the very outset,? he had 
openly announced the scope of his 
Apostleship: first, out of regard for 
his Jewish brethren, he would offer 
the Gospel to them, but if they re- 
fused it, he would go to the Gentiles, 
for the Glad Tidings are meant for 
them as much as for Israel, and 
God looks down upon us all alike, 
for all are equally subject to sin, all 
equally unable to shake off this 
bondage. Truly the believers in 
Mosaism hoped to win salvation 
therefrom, but they deceived them- 
selves: external practices do not 
give men the strength to resist evil, 
or free themselves from its chains. 
Why then should they seek to bur- 
den the Gentiles with observances 
so repugnant to their tastes? Worse 
than useless! for Christ is come to 
call the world unto liberty: let but 
the Nations believe in Him, with a 
Faith inspired by heavenly Love, 
then, and then only, would they be 
justified in God’s sight. 

We have seen, once and again, 
how great was the alarm and the 
scandal in the Church of Jerusalem 
at what they chose to consider the 
novelty of this broad view. The 
Apostle was not the man to let him- 
self be shaken by their clamors. 
All that the Judaizers could obtain 


2At Antioch in Pisidia, the first city where, 
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from him was comprised in a few 
acts of honest respect for the an- 
cient Law; but when they broached 
the question of circumcision, that 
peculiar sign and seal of Mosaism, 
Paul was inflexible; under no con- 
siderations would he subject his 
followers to this repellent rite. He 
went even further and in the course 
of his third mission journey spoke 
of it in terms of strongest con- 
demnation: “I, Paul, tell you that, 
if you allow yourselves to be cir- 
cumcised, the Christ will avail you 
nothing.””* 

This energetic constancy in re- 
sisting all attempts at enslavement 
were crowned with complete suc- 
cess. When Paul watched the fast- 
fading shores of Caesarea from the 
dock of the ship which was bearing 
him Romewards, he might well go 
over in his mind these sixteen years 
of work just past, and feel a sense 
of holy joy. The Christian congre- 
gations founded by him _ were 
spreading over all Asia and Greece, 
ever on the alert, fruitful in good 
works, untrammelled by the Syna- 
gogue, and only retaining such rites 
and practices as appealed to the 
emancipated spirit of Christianity. 
Only Jerusalem and a few com- 
munities in Judea clung stubbornly 
to the Old Covenant, but they were 
shut up in their close quarters, with 
no influence on the outer world. 
The work of enfranchisement in- 
trusted to the Apostle was accom- 


plished. 

—Asst Constant Fovanrp, Saint Paul and His 
Missions (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), 
“Epilogue,” pp. 412-414. 

3Gal. v. 2. 
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MALINES ONCE MORE. 


THE announcement that the “Ma- 
lines Conversations” will be re- 
sumed in May has already given 
rise to several statements calculated 
to obscure the real nature of the 
points at issue and of the Catholic 
attitude towards them. I say the 
Catholic attitude because there is 
only one: there can be no real dis- 
crepancy between members of the 
faith, whatever their race, training 
or predilections, on matters of faith, 
such as the Unicity and visible Un- 
ity of the Church. The Church 
Times of January 2nd speaks with 
pathetic optimism of “the extraor- 


dinary success which has so far at- 
tended the Malines Conversations,” 
and considers that freedom from 
the “prejudiced atmosphere which 
here sometimes still attends the re- 


lations between Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics” has enabled “our 
theologians to make the beginning 
of just such a sober estimate of our 
own and of the Roman position” 
[as it desires should be made be- 
tween “Anglo-Catholics” and their 
fellow-Protestants]. Now, if the 
Editor means that the Anglicans 
are learning from Malines the rad- 
ical unsoundness of their own posi- 
tion and are appreciating better the 
unique and unalterable claims of 
“Rome,” he is quite justified in 
speaking of “extraordinary success” 
attending the Conversations. . . . 

i But if, on the other hand, these 
Conversations” are still taken ‘as 
implying that Catholics, by joining 
im or approving of them, think they 


have something new to learn about 
the essential nature of their own 
Church, or that, with the aid of 
Anglican theologians, they may 
come to know of some hitherto un- 
suspected aspect of Anglicanism 
which will upset or modify their 
conviction of its essentially heret- 
ical character, then Catholics both 
here and abroad are bound to pro- 
test with all their might against 
such illusions. It is because of their 
prevalence hitherto, and not from 
any want of sympathy with the 
cause of Christian unity, that The 
Month and other Catholic journals 
protested last year. And that such 
protest is still necessary is shown 
not merely by the hopes expressed 
by the Church Times and the vener- 
able Lord Halifax, but also by the 
opinions set forth in that Anglican 
periodical (January 2nd) by a 
“Roman Catholic Correspondent” 
who imagines that English Cath- 
olics are divided on the desirability 
of union with Anglicanism, “influ- 
enced by the traditions of a hostile 
people, the Irish,” whatever he may 
mean by that, and who speaks of a 
time “when the Church of England 
was in visible communion with le 
siége apostolique.” This is not quite 
so bad as the Abbé Portal’s fatuous 
description of the same body as be- 
ing “the daughter of Rome” and as 
“belonging to the Patriarchate of 
the West”; but it displays the same 
profound ignorance of the Catholic 
position, which is precisely that the 
present “Church of England” never 
was united to Rome, but began as a 
new creation,—new in doctrine, 
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government and worship,—in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and continued 
side by side with the old, faithful, 
dispossessed and persecuted rem- 
nant of the true Church whose 
communion with Rome never 
ceased. Elizabeth’s Church, man- 
made and fallible, has split up into 
many discordant sects, some of 
which have gone out from it alto- 
gether whilst others remain and 
contend with each other within its 
legal framework. 

We trust that when the “Con- 
versations” are resumed at Malines 
the Catholic representatives will 
have before them the Letter to his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, which Bishop Knox, form- 
erly of Manchester, presented to the 
Archbishop at the head of a depu- 
tation on November 27th of last 
year. The Letter was intended to 


explain a Memorial, signed by 300,- 
000 odd adult members of the 
Church of England, against the at- 
tempts of the “Anglo-Catholics” to 
make the Communion Service more 


like the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
Bishop and his supporters reason- 
ably protested against the proposed 
alteration of the familiar religion, 
in which their ancestors had lived 
and died, which the Elizabethans 
rightly called a “new religion,” and 
which, in the view of the memorial- 
ists, was, and always had been, the 
religion of the Church of England. 
And they appealed through their 
Primate to the bench of Bishops 
to save them from being “Roman- 
ized” against their will. In this pro- 
test we get the authentic voice of 
the Elizabethan Church of England, 
the main characteristics of which 
were repudiation of the Pope and 
hatred of the Mass. Outside the 
narrow limits of the “Anglo-Cath- 
olic school of thought,” the Church 
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of England, whatever else it has let 
drop, clings tenaciously to those two 
points. 

How much else it has let drop 
may be judged by the words and 
writings of its “Liberal School.” 
The Modern Churchman should be 
diligently read at Malines. Bishop 
Barnes and Dr. Major should be al- 
lowed in that assembly to express 
their views on the Church and on 
Christian unity. In a speech ex- 
pounding “Liberal Evangelicalism: 
The Message for the Present, the 
Hope for the Future,” the former at 
Birmingham (January 21st) aban- 
doned institutional Christianity al- 
together. The Apostles and Proph- 
ets of his new Church are to be men 
of science and Biblical critics. And 
Dr. Major sees in the future “the 
vision of a Catholic Church, which 
is ready to include all who wish 
sincerely to be comprehended in it, 
whether Quakers, Unitarians, Ro- 
manists, or Christian Scientists.” 
Father Ronald Knox, in his effec- 
tive satire, “Reunion all round,” put 
in a playful plea for the inclusion 
of Jews, Mohammedans and infidels 
in the Catholic Church of the future. 
Dr. Major in deadly earnest makes 
a similar plea. His argument comes 
to this—“You needn’t have the 
truth so long as you are sincere.” 
In other words, God has made no 
revelation or, what is the same 
thing, He has given us no means of 
ascertaining what He has revealed. 

Thus then we have Anglicans who 
reject the Pope’s supremacy, Angli- 
cans who reject, not only the Pope, 
but any real notion of a sacrificial 
religion, Anglicans who practically 
reject Church dogma and revelation 
altogether. Yet Rationalist, Prot- 
estant and “Anglo-Catholic” are all 
equally members of the same body. 
Unless the theologians at Malines 
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recognize and face that fact their 
“Conversations” cannot fail to be 
visionary and fruitless. It is be- 
cause the real position of the Eng- 
lish Establishment has been hither- 
to studiously ignored, if not mis- 
represented, by the one-sided selec- 
tion of its representatives that Eng- 
lish Catholics, in view of a renewal 
of these Malines meetings, feel 


bound to utter their caveat. 
—Rev. Joserpn Kearina, SJ., in The Month 
(London), February, 1925. 


i, 
> 





THE SPIRIT OF CASTE. 


A MEETING of Hindus was held 
last Sunday in Bombay to protest 
against Mr. Gandhi’s “heretical ut- 
terances” on the subject of caste. 
To the Christian reader, the Chair- 
man’s description of the caste-idea 
is a far more damning indictment 


than any remarks of Mr. Gandhi. 
What the latter said at Belgaum 
was that untouchability was not es- 
sential to the Hindu religion, but 
that its removal was essential to 


Swaraj. If by Swaraj is implied a 
democratic form of Government, 
the second assertion seems self-ev- 
ident. We can only conclude from 
the tone of this meeting that not 
all who are working for Swaraj do 
intend the democratic form of Gov- 
ernment; their idea is not that In- 
dians should rule India, but that 
some Indians should rule India. 
There is no harm in that, only it is 
just as well that people should 
know what it is they are working 
for, for they can then judge better 
how far this change would really 
benefit the mass of the people or 
advance their political freedom. The 
chairman of Sunday’s meeting is 
reported, to have spoken as fol- 
lows :— 

Even in England a rigid caste- 
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system prevails and the higher 
castes do not mix with the lower 
castes. The Hindu law-givers cre- 
ated the caste-system on the same 
principle on which the modern 
medical men advises the segrega- 
tion of persons suffering from in- 
fectious diseases. The untouchables 
are segregated because of their 
filthy habits and customs. How 
many of those who preach the re- 
moval of untouchability on the plat- 
form invite scavengers and sweep- 
ers to dinner in their homes? 

There in so many words is de- 
scribed the very antithesis of Chris- 
tian charity. As to the English 
parallel, even the Bombay Chronicle 
recognises that, “if Englishmen do 
observe ‘caste,’ it is a violation of 
their Faith—a warning, not an ex- 
ample.” 

There are two good reasons why 
European class distinctions do not 
amount to a caste-system. The first 
is that these distinctions have 
merely a social and not at all an 
ethical or religious value; and the 
second is that they are not fixed 
once and for all by a man’s birth. 
Every man has the hope, if not al- 
ways the chance, of “bettering him- 
self,” of improving himself and his 
social position by his personal in- 
dustry. What strikes the Christian 
as so terrible in the East is the fact 
that you have millions of human 
beings living little better than 
beasts of burden, without hope or 
means of ever improving their own 
or their children’s lot, however 


hard and unsparing their toil. 
—The Examiner (Bombay), January 10, 


-— 
—_ 





THe Russian CHEKA. 


Wuart is the Cheka? It is a po- 
litical secret police. But that alone 
would be nothing remarkable. It 
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would not be worth wasting words 
ever; for every country has some- 
thing similar. England has Scot- 
land Yard, France the Sdreté, Amer- 
ica her Secret Service. Further- 
more, all these institutions bear 
some resemblance to the Cheka, and 
vice versa. But the resemblance 
goes only part way. It exists to the 
extent that the Cheka, like the other 
bodies mentioned, performs the 
functions of a political police. But 
its activities do not stop there by 
any means. It is a far more im- 
portant organ of the Russian Ad- 
ministration, it is far greater in 
every way, than the ordinary Secret 
Services of bourgeois countries. 

In fact, the Russian Cheka to-day 
is the incarnation of a system of 
government. It plays a far larger 


réle than the Holy Inquisition did 
in Spain three hundred years ago, 


than the Comité du Salut Public did 
in France one hundred and thirty 
years ago, or than the Okhrana did 
in old Russia of the Tsars. Yet we 
are confronted by the astounding 
fact that, in spite of the unprece- 
dented powers it exercises, its ex- 
istence is hardly known to many 
of our contemporaries. 

The Cheka is the vehicle of that 
Asiatic spirit which had allied itself 
with the Western dogmas of Marx 
to form that remarkable organism 
we call Soviet Russia. In spite of 
her many peculiar traits, old Russia 
never exhibited such unmistakably 
Asiatic characteristics as does this 
new Moskovia. And the Cheka is 
in no slight degree the force that 
has thus Asiaticized the nation. 

To-day the Soviet Government 
has been recognized by several of 
the Great Powers. It has concluded 
commercial treaties with many of 
them. It has granted innumerable 
concessions to capitalists and capi- 
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talist corporations. But what then? 
Is commercial intercourse between 
Russia and Western Europe really 
developing along normal lines? Is 
there any sign of real codperation 
between the two sections of the Con- 
tinent? Not the slightest. Why 
not? Because two Governments ex- 
ist in Russia—one in the Kremlin 
and the other on the Lubianka. 
Western Governments have signed 
carefully drafted treaties with the 
Soviet Government in the Kremlin, 
providing for all conceivable even- 
tualities. But they seem to have 
overlooked the existence of the 
Cheka, although it is precisely that 
invisible army which can and does 
make all theoretically valid con- 
tracts between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and foreign Governments illu- 
sory. In spite of all these treaties 
and all these de jure recognitions, 
the number of merchants who are 
visiting Russia and dealing with her 
still remains very small. Why? 
Because the merchants of the rest 
of the world have a highly devel- 
oped sensory nerve for the true con- 
ditions in any country where they 
do business. And they do not trust 
Russian conditions. With good rea- 
son. Only they do not seem clearly 
to visualize the cause of their dis- 
trust, although they instinctively 
appraise the situation as it actually 
is. Let them understand, then, first 
of all, that it is the second Russian 
Government, the brother Govern- 
ment of the Kremlin, the Cheka, 
that is chiefly responsible for the 
unstable situation, for the arbitra- 
riness, for the uncertainty, that 
make it impossible to do business 
with Russia. Abolish the Cheka 
and the principal obstacle that now 
blocks trade with that country 
would be removed. . . . 

When the Bolsheviki seized 
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power on the twenty-eighth of Oc- 
tober, 1917, they selected as their 
seat of government a large, mass- 
ive, imposing school-building in 
Petrograd, the Smolny Institute for 
Young Ladies of the Nobility. Dur- 
ing the first few months they felt 
exceedingly insecure, and converted 
the building into a virtual fortress, 
in which they resolved to die rather 
than surrender. Finally, on the 
twentieth of December, 1917, a de- 
cree was issued organizing the 
Cheka. It began: “The Council of 
People’s Commissioners hereby or- 
ganizes a special commission to be 
called the All-Russian Extraor- 
dinary Commission of the Council 
of People’s Commissioners for Com- 
bating Counter-Revolution, Specu- 
lation, and Sabotage.” A series of 
paragraphs followed, prescribing 


the powers, functions, procedure, 


and constitution of this body. Or- 
iginally it was not designed to give 
it authority to impose the death 
penalty. But Dzerzhinskii, the head 
of the Commission, would have no 
such trifling. His henchmen did 
not wait for a written order of the 
court to execute their prisoners. 
Suspicious? To the wall with him! 
They respected solely the “unde- 
fined limitations” of their authority. 
These were implied in the first sec- 
tion of the decree itself: “The 
Extraordinary Commission is di- 
rected to prevent and terminate all 
counter-revolutionary or sabotage 
conspiracies or actions within any 
of the territories of the Russian 
Government, irrespective of the 
source from which they proceed.” 
Originally the Chekists included 
only a few Communists, whom the 
Central Committee, by virtue of the 
authority of the Party, ordered to 
take services in that body. A large 
majority of their members were 
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former Tsarist gendarmes and 
members of the old secret police, 
without whose experience and skill 
the new proletarian Okhrana 
seemed unlikely to succeed. These 
sinister Okhrana heroes, thankful 
to have escaped the vengeance of 
the Revolutionists with their lives, 
displayed tremendous zeal in the 
service of their late enemies. They 
readily placed at the disposal of 
their new employers all the treach- 
ery and trickery of the Tsarist spy- 
system, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing their apt Communist 
pupils excel their teachers in their 
new vocation. So Tsarist veterans 
and Bolshevist recruits made com- 
mon cause together. They organ- 
ized an army of hundreds and thou- 
sands of spies, whom they taught 
and trained until they had spun a 
diabolical net all over Russia. 

When the Soviet Government re- 
moved to Moscow on March 12, 
1918, Dzerzhinskii followed it. He 
converted the Kremlin into a for- 
tress with the same staff of spies 
and sentries that he had previously 
set up at Smolny Institue. He re- 
mained the Chief of the All-Russian 
Cheka, the “V-Cheka,” which since 
that date has had its headquarters 
in Lukianka Street. He next 
founded a Moscow Cheka, the “M- 
Cheka.” The common people call 
both indiscriminately “Lubianka” 
for short, after the street where they 
have their offices. The Petrograd 
Cheka, or “P-Cheka,” occupies a 
building in Gorokhovaia Street in 
that city, and for this reason is 
nicknamed the ‘Gorokhovaia.” Its 
first chief was Comrade Uritzkii, 
who practically wiped out the old 
Petrograd court aristocracy. 

This first period lasted eight 
months from the date of organiza- 
tion,—from the twentieth of De- 
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cember, 1917, to the seventeenth of 
August, 1918,—when Kannegiesser, 
a Socialist, assassinated Uritzkii. 
Unquestionably it was only after 
this first phase of its history that 
the Red Terror was given full 
swing; but it is an error to imagine 
that the Cheka was passive during 
the first eight months of Soviet rule. 
We have fairly accurate records of 
the official executions during this 
period; for, quite exceptionally, 
Communist and anti-Communist 
data agree. Between December, 1917, 
and September, 1918, nine hun- 
dred people, in round numbers, 
were executed in Petrograd, and 
nine hundred more elsewhere in 
Russia. 

But the system has produced even 
worse abuses than executions— 
even executions en masse. I need 
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only mention the custom of seizing 
hostages, which the Cheka adopted 
—or rather resurrected from the 
darkness of the Middle Ages—as 
early as 1918. Its officers seized 
one hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, and even more, perfectly 
innocent men, women, and children, 
incarcerated them in the damp cel- 
lars of the Lubianka Prison, and 
announced that they would all be 
shot the moment any person what- 
soever tried to kill a Soviet leader. 
Mothers and wives were held as 
hostages until their sons and hus- 
bands surrendered to the Cheka; 
and even to-day the Cheka still re- 
gards the hostage system the main 
prop of its power. 


—Geronces Pororr, in Pester Lloyd (Buda- 


pest), December 29, 1924; translated in The 
Living Age, February 14, 1925. 








Editorial Comment. 


T seems to be a growing convic- 

tion of the American people that 
our national House and Senate too 
frequently play the fool. The legis- 
lators seem not to be awake to the 
fact that, by often making them- 
selves ridiculous, they are adding 
to the worries of those who, in the 
face of Bolshevism and radicalism, 
are trying to defend democratic in- 
stitutions. 

One legislator, determined to be 
a buffoon, recently insisted upon 
reading an “ode” upon Mr. Cool- 
idge’s wooden horse. Another read 
in the Senate a parody on “Sheri- 
dan, Twenty Miles Away,” on the 
occasion of Mr. Dawes’s being 
caught napping at 
his hotel, after he 
had lectured the 
Senate on the neces- 
sity of attending to 
business. Another senator, having 
presumably some skill as a sculptor, 
made a wax statue of Gov. Smith 
as the Venus de Milo. The same 
illustrious solon from New York, in 
a filibustering speech, walked up 
and down the aisles of the Senate, 
covering, according to one estimate, 
twenty miles, talking all the while 
about everything under the sun, 
from the Tower of Babel to the 
Washington Monument. His pur- 
pose was to keep the Senate from 
considering the matter before it, 
which was the Isle of Pines Treaty. 
This foolishness (all except the 
sculpture) took place in what pur- 
ports to be the “most august legis- 
lative body in the world”! 

Everybody knows that there is 
far too much of this tomfoolery in 


Congres- 
sional 
Clowns. 


the National Capitol. Representa- 
tives and senators may consider it 
their privilege to act like school- 
boys on a lark, or to talk against 
time, while ostensibly attending to 
the business of the greatest govern- 
ment in the world, but the people 
are getting weary of the spectacle. 


P. A. recently in “The Conning 

Tower” quoted a letter which 

he says was written by a eleven- 
year-old girl to her grandmother: 

“Monday, mother and myself 
went to the capital. We went first 
into the Senate Chamber. There 
was a little grey haired man there 
and whenever any one said any- 
thing he would always disagree. He 
would get up and 
turn around and The August 
point his finger and Senate. 
shriek at everybody 
and turn scarlet red. He was 
awfully funny. He was only as tall 
as mother and had glasses stuck on 
the end of his nose, and whenever 
he shrieked his glasses would shake. 
After that we went into the Con- 
gress. It was a large room with an 
isle going down the center which 
separated the Republicans from the 
Democratics. Some of the Demo- 
cratics were eating apples, others 
with their feet on their desks, others 
were lying full length on their 
benches. Still others were looking 
at, or sucking their newspaper. 
They seemed very nerves about 
something.” 

Perhaps before long they will be 
“nerves” about something else. 
There is a possibility that the par- 
liamentary form of government 
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may be discarded, as cumbrous and 
foolish. Then the funny boys at 
Washington will be out of luck and 
out of a job. If that danger is not 
actually impending, at least the 
American people may some day get 
“good and mad,” throw out the 
clowns and fill both chambers with 
legislators who will do a good day’s 
work for a good day’s pay, and 
who will take their jobs as seriously 
as, let us say, the employees of 
Standard Oil or the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. If a boss of either of 
these thriving companies came upon 
a group of his clerks reciting dog- 
gerel, or running around the office 
talking nonsense for hours, delib- 
erately impeding the business of 
the day, how long would these 
clerks remain in the employ of the 
company? 


pp 
_as 


HILE the Opium Conference 

was in session at Geneva, a 
couple of months ago, it seemed 
best not to moralize upon the un- 
fortunate situation. At a time when 
the envoys of the two greatest na- 
tions at the Conference (Great Brit- 
ain and the United States) were 
openly quarreling, and when sus- 
picions of the sincerity of one and 
of the common sense of the other 
were flying about, it was only de- 
cent for judicious persons to re- 
main silent. 

But now that the Conference is 
over, and there is less danger of 
our going off at half-cock, let us 
recall one or two of the things we 
have learned. 

First, the old-fashioned socialist 
dogma that the economic factor is 
the determining factor in human 
affairs, seems once more justified. 
The nations that make money out 
of the opium traffic (chief among 
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and France) 
follow what 


them Great Britain 
are determined to 
they call “common 
sense,” rather than 
“crazy idealism.” 
They will not tilt at 
a windmill. They 
are anxious to put 
an end to opium smoking, but they 
will not attempt to do it in a day, 
or in a year, but in fifteen years; 
and the period of fifteen years shall 
not begin until China has “effective- 
ly executed measures to suppress 
the growth of the opium poppy.” 

That program is safe and sane. 
But as the Irish delegate said, it 
“lays no floral tribute on the altar 
of idealism.” 

This fact is important, especially 
for those of us in America who are 
convinced that the United States 
ought not to go into any interna- 
tional association for the moral im- 
provement of mankind unless the 
nations are willing to take a 
plunge into the idealism of, let 
us say, Woodrow Wilson, if it is too 
much to ask for the idealism of 
Jesus Christ. Our Savior said, “If 
you have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, you shall say to this 
mountain, remove from _ hence 
hither, and it shall remove.” But, 
apparently, the envoys to a confer- 
ence for the abolition of the opium 
evil, have not faith as a grain of 
poppy seed. We shall remember 
this when they again ask us to go 
into the League. 


A Few Les- 
sons from the 
Opium Con- 
ference. 


ECONDLY, we Christians have 
been shamed by the pagan Japs 
and by the “heathen Chinee.” Dr. 
Sze, the Chinese delegate, “warned 
the ‘opium bloc’ that China had now 
awakened, and that if the powers 
failed to subordinate their financial 
interests to ethical interests, and 
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did not cease to exploit the Chinese 
and the Far East, they would be 
held responsible not only by the 
world as a whole, but in particular 
by 400 million Chinese.” Certainly 
this is humiliating—Christians re- 
buked by the heathen for moral ob- 
liquity and venality. The only na- 
tion at the Conference that acted in 
accordance with Christian idealism 
(the United States could only talk 
idealistically) was pagan Japan! If 
the Christian nations don’t soon do 
something madly idealistic, some- 
thing to be compared, for example, 
with the act of sending twelve peas- 
ants to convert the world, we shall 
never again have the face to preach 
high morality to the heathen. 


HIRDLY (since we may still 
preach to our own if we can't 
preach to the heathen), let us Amer- 
icans not adopt any “holier-than- 


thou” attitude towards England and 
France and Holland, and the others 
who have money invested in the 
opium traffic. If not opium but oil 
were involved, if our pocketbooks 
and not theirs were touched, they 
might have a chance to turn the 
tables and read us a lesson in ethics 
and in religion. Of course, oil is 
not opium, even “booze” is not 
opium. But our oil scandal and 
our prohibition farce-scandal are 
enough to prevent our being self- 
satisfied, or censorious. 

But let us realize that this world 
will never be made better until we 
dare to outrun what is called “coni- 
mon sense” and adopt a little of the 
“mad idealism” of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


ver 
— 





OPULAR RADIO, which admits 
that it is “The Foremost Maga- 
zine in the Field of Radio,” has at- 


ill 


tacked us for presuming to “go on 
the air.” In January it had pub- 
lished an article entitled “Religion’s 
Raid on Radio,” dep- 
recating the fact “Religion’s 
that “the air is fill- Raid on 
ing up with propa- Radio?” 
ganders,” and vigor- 
ously denouncing the activities of 
the clergy, who, it said, “instead of 
being fifty years behind the times,” 
are “speeding up.” 

Notwithstanding this warning, 
we, the Paulist Fathers, have an- 
nounced that we are about to es- 
tablish a broadcasting station. The 
editor of Popular Radio, in his 
March number, reports that fact to 
his readers, writes some very in- 
dignant paragraphs, and concludes 
with the question, “How long will 
the radio fan submit to this rising 
flood of religious propaganda?” 

Now, although it is really our 
turn to burn with indignation, let 
us try to exercise the moderation 
and good sense that seem to be 
lacking in that editor. First, we 
may assure him that in some re- 
spects we agree with him and with 
Armstrong Perry, who wrote the 
original article. When they com- 
plain that debaters upon religion 
have “had their fling in the ether, 
and that a large part of listening 
America had (on those occasions), 
a bad attack of spiritual nausea,” 
we know what they mean, and 
while we did not actually suffer 
nausea, we were pained, and a trifle 
disgusted. Indeed, it seemed a prof- 
anation to bandy arguments about 
the Divinity of Christ and the Vir- 
gin Birth. Reverence was lacking, 
and where reverence is lacking, 
there is no religion. 

So let us explain: The Paulist 
Fathers do not debate. From the 
very beginning of our institute, our 
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motto has been, “No Controversy.” 
We have been consistently loyal to 
that motto, as the people that have 
listened to us (their name is mil- 
lions) will testify. In countless 
churches and halls from Massachu- 
setts to California, from Quebec and 
Ontario to Mexico, we have spoken, 
for sixty years, to mixed audiences 
of Catholics and non-Catholics, and 
we have established a reputation for 
greatly increasing, rather than di- 
minishing, good will among men. 
We have no intention of changing 
our policy when we speak on the 
radio. We shall not be contentious, 
or belligerent. We repudiate de- 
bates and controversies beforehand. 

We shall not be cantankerous. We 
have no sympathy with the methods 
of Billy Sunday, or John Roach 
Straton, or, on the other hand, with 
Mr. Potter who debated against Mr. 
Straton. We think Mr. Straton 
does harm to “Fundamentalism.” 
We think Mr. Potter does harm to 
“Modernism.” We are convinced 
that they both do harm to religion, 
when they fling arguments and epi- 
thets back and forth through the 
ether. We do not intend to imitate 
their methods. We have a method 
of our own, the method of “no con- 
troversy.” The trend of our talks 
may be surmised from the titles of 
the books written by the first su- 
perior of the Paulists, Father 
Hecker, Aspirations of Nature and 
Questions of the Soul. 


UCH is our spirit. Now let us 
return to the article in Popular 
Radio. Mr. Armstrong Perry, who 
wrote it, is introduced as “no bigot,” 
But he allows himself to write, and 
the editor who is so indignant 
against the methods of ministers, 
allows himself to print these sen- 
tences: “Some clergymen lie, steal 
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and commit murder”; and of a cer- 
tain graduating class in a theolog- 
ical seminary, which 


Mr. Perry says he “Wicked and 


knows, “Not one of Subnormal 
Clergymen!” 


them was a normal 
human being. Every- 
one looked as if his only refuge was 
to get bolstered up by Divine au- 
thority before the alienist spotted 
him.” If the man who wrote that, 
and the man who published it, are 
making a plea for sweet reason- 
ableness on the air, it might do no 
harm to show us a little of it in the 
magazine. People become nauseated 
with magazine articles as well as 
with debates. 

Curiously. enough, Mr. Perry sup- 
plies us with another argument— 
when he explains who they are that 
resent our using the radio. He says, 
“Those who have been putting on 
Plug Tobacco Quartets, Safety 
Razor Minstrels and Entertainers, 
who have joked and jazzed all man- 
ner of trade names into the sub- 
consciousness of ultimate consum- 
ers, are beginning to demand what 
right religion has to interfere with 
the business of advertising. They 
fear that the propaganders will 
scare away the propageese, who 
swallow the offerings of the adver- 
tisers.” In place of the “Plug To- 
bacco Quartettes” and the “Safety 
Razor Minstrels,” we have thought 
that some millions of Americans 
would prefer, let us say, a few 
stanzas of Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, 
or Rachmaninoff’s Cherubim’s Song, 
or Archangelsky’s Day of Judgment, 
or even Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, 
sung by the Paulist Choristers, who 
have won an international reputa- 
tion for beauty of tone and bril- 
liancy of execution in the rendi- 
tion of these and a hundred other 
masterpieces. 
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In other words, we believe that 
the radio patrons deserve better 
things than what—speaking gener- 
ally—they are getting. We believe 
that they are eager for more pro- 
grams of high cultural and educa- 
tional value, and we hope to help 
supply the demand. We read that 
the best authorities agree that the 
vogue of “jazz” on the radio is de- 
clining. It seems to be time for 
something better adapted to the in- 
tellectual and spiritual caliber of 
the American people. We think 
the Church cannot do more harm 
than the cabaret, “on the air.” At 
least we think we ought to have 
equal rights with cabaret per- 
formers. 

Anyone who really desires to 
work for the good of radio should 
concentrate his attack on those sta- 
tions which specialize in filth and 
foolishness. Let us clean the “air” 
of those that broadcast vulgar jokes 
and suggestive songs; of those that 
clutter up the “air” with jazzed ad- 
vertisements, as they clutter up the 
landscape with billboards, and then 
there will be plenty of room for a 
station here and there that will en- 
tertain, and at the same time benefit 
millions of radio listeners. 

With all due deference to Mr. 
Perry’s opinion, we that plan this 
station are not dodging the alien- 
ists. We do not claim to be brilliant, 
but if a hundred of us pool our gray 
matter, we can think up a fairly 
good bedtime story, and after due 
practice, we may present a program 
that will be a relief—at least to 
some people—from too much “Hot 
Mammy” on the saxophone. 


in 
— 


EADERS of Tue CaTHOLIC 
Wortp cannot complain that 
they have been left in ignorance 
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about the state of the Church in 
France. Last month we had an 
article by Abbé Lugan, this month 
we have one by Abbé Klein,—these 
two men being chosen from all 
France as those who best under- 
stand the American point of view. 
They are both strongly in sympathy 
with American ideals, and conse- 
quently know how to present the 
bewildering facts of French politics 
to the American reader. Besides 
that, the articles by Denis Gwynn, 
during the past two years, as well 
as incidental paragraphs from 
French periodicals, have kept the 
faithful readers of this magazine 
au courant with the latest phase of 
the long struggle of the Church 
against the anticlerical Government. 
Neither Abbé Klein nor Abbé 
Lugan pretends that Catholics have 
made no mistakes, or that the atti- 
tude of all Catholics 
towards the republic The Worm 
has been blameless. Turns in 
Indeed, catastrophic France. 
blunders have been 
made, and there has been a foolish 
adherence of not a few French 
Catholics to royalist principles. 
But far more important than pos- 
sible blunders of Catholics has 
hitherto been, what seems to us, 
their apathy. We have never been 
able to understand how a nation 
that is predominantly Catholic 
could tolerate the ejection of its 
priests and nuns, and the petty per- 
secution of its clergy; and not all 
the voluminous explanation of our 
friends in France has enabled us to 
solve the riddle. Lately things 
have been happening that are more 
to our liking, and more within our 
comprehension. The French Cath- 
olics have organized for defense. 
More power to them! We read that 
the new attitude has been the occa- 
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sion of physical conflict here and 
there. Even so, it is welcome— 
since the conflict, as we read, was 
initiated by the opposition. The 
Catholics have surely not sought 
violence. They have contented 
themselves with such peaceful prot- 
estation as marching through the 
streets in silence, sometimes 50,000 
or 60,000 strong. The attacks have 
been made, at least in some cases, 
by hired rowdies. 


E latest newspaper accounts 
say that the French hierarchy 
has called upon all the Catholics in 
France “to use every legal means 
available to combat the seculariza- 
tion policy of the present govern- 
ment.” “Every legal 
“Every Legal means.” Splendid! 
Means of But the same re- 
Combat.” ports have it that 
the French Episco- 
pate “repudiates the entire prin- 
ciple of separation of church and 
state.” Perhaps if our own govern- 
ment had hounded and persecuted 
us and had exiled our religious Or- 
ders for thirty years before the war, 
then had eased up and had read- 
mitted the exiles to the country and 
to the army to help during the war, 
and once again had renewed the 
old persecution, when the war was 
over, we too might be tempted to 
desire some kind of arrangement 
between Church and State that 
would prevent our being proscribed 
and exiled. Happily we have no 
such situation here, and conse- 
quently no such temptation. 
Perhaps, however, the only truth 
in the report is that the French 
bishops “have raised the standard 
of revolt against secular education, 
divorce, spoliation of the clergy, 
and atheism which exists in the 
State in domestic, charitable and 
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political institutions.” This we can 
appreciate. True, we do not ex- 
actly “revolt” against secular edu- 
cation, but we do deplore the elim- 
ination of religion from education; 
we abhor divorce; we would cer- 
tainly rebel against spoliation; and 
we would hate atheism in govern- 
ment as heartily as the French 
clergy. 


NLY last month, I wrote in 
these pages, that we Amer- 
icans are happy that in our coun- 
try the President can call upon the 
name of God, pray in public, and 
openly profess his Christian faith. 
Since then, at his inauguration, 
Mr. Coolidge, choosing his favorite 
passage in the Bible, the opening of 
the Gospel of St. John, took the 
Presidential oath with his hand on 
that magnificent and most eloquent 
declaration of our Savior’s Divinity. 
Thank God, ours is not an atheistic 
government. 


PROPOS of the condition of 
4~4% French Catholicism, it gives 
me joy to quote a passage by Hilaire 
Belloc, written in Blackfriars a year 
ago. He says, “I was in Notre 
Dame in Paris four days ago, that 
is, upon Passion Sunday, 1924. It 
was two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the whole of the Cathedral was as 
packed with people as the Stadium 
wherein moderns crowd to watch 
football or prize-fighting. The 
whole vast building was a very ant- 
heap of human beings; all the nave 
and choir and all the galleries, every 
square foot into which a human 
being could elbow his way; it was 
like a Bank Holiday crush in a Lon- 
don terminus. 

“The occasion which thus filled 
the enormous Cathedral, now far 
withdrawn from the central life of 
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Paris, and commonly more than 
half empty, was the Predication of 
a Dominican, who from the pulpit 
described to our generation the na- 
ture of the Priesthood and of an 
Apostolate!” 

There is even more comfort and 
more hope for France in the spec- 
tacle of ten or twelve thousand peo- 
ple in Notre Dame, at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, listening to a sermon 
on the priesthood, than in a proces- 
sion of 50,000 protesting against 
persecution. 


-— 
> 





E world is “getting wise” to 

Wells. A year or two ago it 
seemed to me that nobody, except 
my humble self, had anything but 
fulsome praise for him. But now 
the tide is turning. The reviewers 
are reading him crit- 
ically. His latest 
work, A Year of 
Prophesying, while, 
as usual, stimulating reading, is 
also irritating. At last his pretense 
of omniscience, and his habit of ar- 
raigning the human race, have got- 
ten under the skin of at least a few 
sensitive people. Witness the com- 
plaint of W. J. Ghent, a reviewer in 
the New York Sun: 

“Of all unfeathered bipeds that 
walk this world, Mr. H. G. Wells is 
evidently the hardest to please. 
Man in the mass delights not him, 
‘no, nor woman neither.’ Pretty 
much everything is wrong and is 
likely to remain so for some time. 

“The fault, in the main, is mental 
delinquency. From the ears up, 
human beings would seem to be a 
poor sort. For himself, he con- 
fesses to the possession of ‘a simple 
and straightforward mind.’ But as 
for other people’s minds, one would 
suspect his attitude to be ‘the less 


Waking up 
to Wells. 
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said the better,’ did he not straight- 
way proceed to say a very great 
deal. What he says is to an ex- 
treme degree uncomplimentary. 
The words ‘silly,’ ‘stupid,’ ‘mud- 
dled’ crowd his page. At times we 
have ‘supremely silly,’ ‘crazy,’ ‘sub- 
tly stupid,’ and now and then we 
find something designated as ‘care- 
less nonsense’ or ‘idiotic simplicity’ 
or an ‘intolerable absurdity.’ To 
these positive characterizations he 
adds many strings of superlatives: 
‘Never has there been so gross, so 
stupid and needless a sacrifice,’ and 
‘in recent times in Europe there has 
never been so plain and violent a 
challenge,’ and so on. Usually this 
delinquency of men is assumed to 
be unconscious, and its manifesta- 
tions are regarded as unwillful. 
But in the reluctance of mankind 
to accept his pet reform, propor- 
tional representation, and partic- 
ularly in the declarations of cer- 
tain persons who affect not to un- 
derstand it, he finds evidences of ‘a 
purely willful and subjective be- 
fuddlement.’ One may wonder just 
how that can be; but if so, one may 
keep on wondering, for no psycho- 
logical explanation is appended. 
“The chapters of the book, fifty- 
five in number, appeared as articles 
in the daily press during the year 
ended September last. The range 
of subject matter is universal. 
Nothing of general import that men 
discussed during that twelvemonth 
escapes treatment. The manner is 
typically that of the world’s ac- 
knowledged super-journalist—flu- 
ent, confident and aggressive. At 
least twice there is, as to a partic- 
ular phase of a subject, a seemingly 
diffident ‘I don’t know,’ but it does 
not prevent a forthright expression 
of opinion. And though often Mr. 
Wells changes his mind, the new 





opinion is set down with at least as 
positive an affirmation as was the 
old. His present tribute to Lenin 
is in some respects a modification 
of that which he gave in the sum- 
mer of 1920. But it is widely dif- 
ferent from the estimate which he 
penned in the summer of 1918, 
when he dubbed the dictator ‘a 
rotten little incessant egotistical in- 
triguer,” who (with the Kaiser) 
‘ought to be killed by some moral 
sanitary authority.’ Doubtless no 
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shade of dubiety crossed his mind 
in the framing of any one of these 
estimates.” 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if | 
refer to the fact that these crit- 
icisms are substantially a repeti- 
tion of my evaluation of Wells in 
THe CatHotic Worip fourteen 
months ago (February, 1924). 
Other critics will doubtless swing 
into line, and the vogue for Wells 
will suffer. If he loses his vogue, 
he will lose all. 








’ Recent 


BosToN PILGRIMAGE AT SANTA 
SUSANNA’S. 


On Sunday, March 8th, Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, 
who is in Rome leading the Holy 
Year pilgrimage from his archdio- 
cese, was the celebrant of a Solemn 
High Mass in the Church of Santa 
Susanna, the American church in 
charge of the Paulist Fathers of 
New York. The Cardinal also de- 
livered the sermon, in which he 
took occasion to express the grati- 
tude felt by the American pilgrims 
for the privilege of taking part in 
the Holy Year celebration, and also 
for the honors with which they 
have been received on their visits 
He made 


to the Roman basilicas. 
special mention of the reception ac- 
corded the Boston pilgrimage at St. 


Mary Major, where they were 
greeted by Cardinal Vannutelli, 
Dean of the Sacred College. 

“We have come across the seas 
American in nationality, Roman in 
faith,” Cardinal O’Connell declared. 
“As loyal citizens we love America 
and we are ardent in our zeal for 
her progress and glory; but we love 
another land, a land of eternity, 
we love one other gift which only 
the Church of Christ can give.” 

His Eminence then recalled the 
contributions made by the Church 
in the work of civilizing and con- 
verting nations, and declared the 
nations are not peaceful to-day be- 
cause the Christian faith is too fre- 
quently forgotten. In Rome, near 
the Apostolic See, all nations can 
meet and find peace, he said. The 
Cardinal visualized the Boston pil- 
grimage as a great link between 


‘to supervise the plebiscite, 
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America and Rome and concluded 
by saying: 

“We will go away from Rome 
stronger Americans and stronger 
Romans.” 

Before the Mass Cardinal O’Con- 
nell administered the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders to Richard McShane, 
of Malden, Mass. 

A crowd estimated at 3,000 per- 
sons, mostly Americans, attended 
the Mass. Those present included 
the entire personnel of the Amer- 
ican College at Rome, the American 
students at the University of the 
Propaganda, many high Church 
dignitaries, and members of the Ro- 
man aristocracy. Monsignor Splaine 
of Boston assisted the Cardinal in 
the celebration of the Mass. 


<i 
all 





THe Tacna-Arica AWARD. 


NEARLY three years ago (June 20, 
1922), Chile and Peru signed an 
arbitration protocol, agreeing to 
abide by the decision of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in the 
controversy over the possession of 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica, 
the Alsace-Lorraine of South Amer- 
ica. On March 9th, Mr. Coolidge 
handed down a decision calling for 
a plebiscite in the two provinces to 
decide the question. A plebiscite 
within ten years had been called 
for by the Treaty of Peace of 1883. 
The President, therefore, merely 
declared that the provision of the 
treaty was still in effect. 

A commission will be appointed 
one 
member to be appointed by Chile, 
one by Peru, and the third by Mr. 
Coolidge. 
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It is notorious that Tacna and 
Arica have been rather thoroughly 
“Chileanized” in the forty years that 
have elapsed since the treaty of 
Ancon, and there seems little 
chance to doubt that Chile will con- 
tinue to hold the conquered prov- 
inces. 

The New York World, comment- 
ing on the situation, says, “Ob- 
viously a plebiscite at this time 
cannot be held under the condi- 
tions existing ten years after the 
conclusion of peace. But what else 
in fairness is there to be done ex- 
cept literal compliance with the 
plain terms of the treaty? If occu- 
pation by Chile all these years 
works to that country’s advantage, 
there is no way of changing it.” 

A correspondent of The World 
comments, “This is a very danger- 
ous way of reasoning. It means 


that there is no way of reéstablish- 
ing justice, when it has been vio- 


lated.” He maintains that “the 
work of Chileanization comprised, 
among other acts, the expulsion by 
force of Peruvian masses, the loot- 
ing and arson of Peruvian proper- 
ties, attacks and threats on Peru- 
vian citizens, the closing of news- 
papers, schools and churches.” 

For the time being, the immediate 
prospect of war, always threaten- 
ing for the last generation, seems 
lessened. But where there are 
conquered provinces there will ul- 
timately be conflict. Alsace and 
Lorraine were in German possession 
as long as Tacna and Arica have 
been in Chilean possession. 


- 
—_ 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC FEDERATION. 


Tue first general assembly of the 
National Catholic Federation was 
held in Paris recently under the 
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presidency of General de Castelnau. 
The Federation is now organized in 
25 dioceses, all of which sent dele- 
gates. 

The deliberations were preceded 
by a Solemn High Mass in the 
Church of Notre-Dame-des-Champs, 
at which the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris officiated. Following the 
Mass, Cardinal Dubois gave absolu- 
tion in memory of the two Cath- 
olics killed at Marseilles by anti- 
clerical manifestants, while on their 
way to a meeting at which General 
de Castelnau was presiding. 

The National Federation has 
elected its committee of Directors, 
which includes, in addition to Gen- 
eral de Castelnau, Senator Francois 
Saint-Maur and Deputy Groussau. 
Father Janvier, the famous preacher 
of Notre Dame is the representative 
of the permanent committee of the 
cardinals and _ archbishops of 
France on this committee. 

Examining the relations of the 
Federation with various parties 
and leagues, the assembly made a 
point of affirming once again that 
the Federation itself is not a party 
and that it cannot proceed along 
the lines generally followed by 
parties, and that in no case can it 
adapt its program to the require- 
ments of a party. It has nothing 
to say as to the form of govern- 
ment. But it wants Catholics to 
represent an organized force in or- 
der to impose the respect due their 
common claims. When electoral 
lists are being formed, they may 
impose their conditions on the vari- 
ous parties which solicit their votes. 

The program of the Federation is 
summed up by General de Castel- 
nau as follows: 

“We want no laws of exception 
called ‘intangible’ laws, and we 
shall demand their abrogation, cost 
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what it may. We want the right of 
association for all, the right of reli- 
gious orders to teach; freedom for 
parents to elect the school of their 
choice; and the participation of 
private schools in a just measure 
in official appropriations. 

“But this is merely a beginning. 
We also desire that France shall 
live. And because of this, we shall 
defend a strictly family policy 
which will be divided into meas- 
. ures destined to bring stability, 
physical and moral hygiene to our 
homes. First of all we shall de- 
mand the suppression of the scan- 
dalous facilities given to divorce. 
We shall demand the protection of 
childhood against immorality.” 

The National Catholic Federation 
will also pursue the denunciation 
and reparation of all injustices of 
which individual Catholics may 
have been the victims. It will like- 


wise initiate a permanent campaign 
of propaganda to enlighten public 
opinion concerning the wishes and 


rights of Catholics. It has sent out 
over a hundred speakers through- 
out the country and has put up 
thousands of posters. It has dis- 
tributed more than one million 
tracts and will soon have founded 
its eight thousandth committee. 

Never before has an organization 
of such scope spread so rapidly 
throughout France. 


a 
- 





CaTHOoLic CENSUS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


LiverPOoL is the most densely 
Catholic diocese in England, with 
19.22 per cent. of the population 
Catholic. Northampton diocese has 
the smallest Catholic percentage, 
0.93. The figures have just been 
worked out from the latest Cath- 
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olic Directory, in conjunction with 
the last census figures (1921). 

Throughout the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales the Catholic per- 
centage is 5.34. The general popu- 
lation figure is 38,037,213 (1921 
census) and the Catholic population 
is estimated at 2,030,855 (1925 
Catholic Directory). 

In eleven dioceses out of the 
eighteen into which the country is 
divided the Catholics do not amount 
to one in twenty. 

The dioceses arranged in the 
order of their proportion of Cath- 
olics to general population are: 
Liverpool, Salford, Lancaster, Hex- 
ham and Newcastle, Westminster, 
Middlesbrough, Shrewsbury, Car- 
diff, Leeds, Birmingham, Ports- 
mouth, Southwark, Brentwood, Not- 
tingham, Plymouth, Clifton, Mene- 
via, Northampton. 


_ 
— 





ALLEGED INCREASE OF HEART 
DISEASE AMONG IRISH IMMIGRANTS. 


A STRANGE situation has arisen in 
the case of Irish immigrants to the 
United States. There has been a 
sudden boom in the number certi- 
fied as having physical defects, and 
in almost every instance the diag- 
nosis has been “chronic cardiac,” 
or heart disease. 

The trouble arises when the cases 
go to Washington for review. 
There, basing its decisions on the 
diagnoses, the Secretary of Labor’s 
Board of Review has repeatedly in- 
voked the Immigration Law provi- 
sion that any immigrant “likely to 
become a public charge” is not ad- 
missible. It is accordingly either 
deporting the men or demanding 
bond—often a hard thing for the 
new arrival to provide. It has per- 
sisted, despite any evidence sub- 
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mitted to prove the immigrant will 
be able to earn a living. 

A strange phase is that most of 
those thus held likely to become 
public charges are strapping young 
fellows who gasp when told their 
ability to work regularly is ques- 
tioned, protest they “never knew 
they had a heart,” and testify they 
have never been sick and have al- 
ways worked. One was a brawny 
young boilermaker whose favorite 
sport was long-distance swimming. 
He was deported. 

Another seemingly unaccount- 
able fact is that Irish women in 
general encounter no such difficul- 
ties; there are virtually no debar- 
ments among them. 

So numerous have the cases of 
the Irish men become that the phe- 
nomenon has become a byword 
among immigration officials, both 
here and in Washington. Recently 
a Jewish “heart case,” a rarity, 
came before the Board of Review 
and a welfare worker appearing in 
the immigrant’s behalf laughingly 
remarked, “He must have caught it 
from some Irishman on the way 
over.” 

But it is no laughing matter 
to the Irish immigrant himself. 
Through the Board’s interpretation 
numbers have been peremptorily 
clapped on board ship and sent 
back, their ambition to become 
American citizens shattered, to try 
to rebuild the homes they had dis- 
rupted to come; many have entered 
the new land under the shadow of 
$500 bonds—if they were fortunate 
enough to obtain them. 

The N. C. W. C. Bureau of Immi- 
gration at Washington, which has 
taken up the plight of these stal- 
wart young prospective “public 
charges,” has done much for their 
relief. It has obtained entry for 
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scores, arguing that it is ridiculous 
to say that these fine physical spec- 
imens are “likely to become public 
charges”; presenting evidence of 
steady work previous to their leav- 
ing their homes, and of ready em- 
ployment here; and above all ob- 
taining bond that they will not be- 
come “public charges.” In many 
cases it has been successful, al- 
though of late the Board of Re- 
view has, it says, several times 
even refused admission on bond 
when the decision was patently 
unjust. 

Meantime, the Bureau has gone 
to the root of the trouble. Without 
hazarding an opinion as to the rea- 
son for the situation, it has come 
to the conclusion, as a result of a 
survey, that debarment of these 
Irishmen on the ground that they 
are unlikely to be able to make a 
living in this country is unreason- 
able, inhumane, discriminatory, 
and unjust. It cites three points to 
bear out the contention: 

First, it asks, why has there been 
this sudden rise in the number of 
the cases? In four years of its ex- 
istence, handling all the worthy 
cases it found, but only the worthy, 
the Bureau took up only 10 Irish 
heart cases. Now, in the brief 
space of four months, it has been 
forced to take up 107. The num- 
ber leaped from eight to 37 in one 
month. The Bureau’s total of heart 
case appeals for all nationalities in 
four years was only 41; in four 
months the Irish cases have run it 
up to 145. As a matter of fact, the 
total number of physical defect 
cases of all kinds taken up for 
Irishmen in the four-year period 
was only 21, but the four months’ 
flood of heart cases brought it up to 
143. In four months every Irish 
physical defect case taken up was 
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for heart disease save eight, and 
the total was 115. 

That Irishmen have suddenly, 
over night, become a race of heart 
defectives is peculiar, to say the 
least. Yet that would appear to be 
the case if the sudden increase is to 
be explained on a natural basis. 

Second, immigrants of other na- 
tionalities show neither a sudden 
affliction with heart disease nor 
anything like the debarments for 
chronic cardiac that the Irish do. 
Immigration officials here and in 
Washington freely admit this fact, 
says the Bureau. In the four months 
the N. C. W. C. agency was handling 
107 Irish heart cases, it had only 
four such cases to appeal for immi- 
grants of all other nationalities. 
Yet its workers take up cases for 
all other racial groups, notably the 
Germans, Poles, Czechs, and Ital- 
ians, and far more German immi- 
In four 


grants arrive than Irish. 
years, the Bureau handled appeals 
in heart cases for 34 immigrants of 
all nationalities, and 10 of them 
were Irishmen; in the succeeding 
four months, it handled 111, and 
107 of them were Irishmen. 


This might indicate that the 
Irishman is more prone to have 
heart disease than his brothers of 
other nationalities. But the Gov- 
ernment medical examiners are not 
ready to assert that he is racially 
susceptible to chronic cardiac. Prof. 
Timothy Smiddy, representative of 
the Irish Free State in the United 
States, when interrogated on this 
point by the Bureau, replied flatly, 
“I never heard of such a thing. It 
has been asserted of the Irish in the 
case of other diseases, but never of 
heart disease to my knowledge.” 
Prof. Mary Hayden, of the National 
University at Dublin, here on a 
visit, said the same thing, as did Dr. 
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Joseph Dunn, Professor of Celtic at 
the Catholic University. 

Third, the Bureau points to fig- 
ures even more convincing, the re- 
sults of follow-up research it has 
made on the “Irish heart” situa- 
tion. From queries sent to a group 
of those admitted on bond, not a 
single instance was found where a 
man was having difficulty earning 
his living. In two cases the men 
had taken out two insurance pol- 
icies each, in three others each had 
taken out one policy. In one case 
the immigrant had joined the 
United States Navy. All who re- 
plied had taken out their first citi- 
zenship papers. These _ testimo- 
nials, which are certified, scarcely 
bear out the Board’s presumption 
of likelihood to “become a public 
charge,” says the Bureau. 

The Board policy on the cases 
has varied since they began to come 
in. At first, upon evidence of the 
heartiness of the men and their 
past lives being presented, it ad- 
mitted the immigrants. Later, it 
debarred them but permitted them 
to enter if bond was provided, giv- 
ing no reason for the change of 
policy. Now, however, the Board, 
which acts for the Secretary of La- 
bor and has virtually autocratic 
power, has elected a new course 
based not on a showing of the 
men’s likelihood or unlikelihood of 
becoming public charges, says the 
N. C. W. C. Bureau, but on the loca- 
tion of the home of their nearest 
relatives. 

Thus, if a man certified to have 
chronic cardiac comes before it on 
appeal, the Board ascertains if his 
nearest living relative is in the 
United States or in Ireland. If the 
relative lives in America, the immi- 
grant has a good chance of being 
admitted on bond; if in Ireland, he 
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is virtually certain to be deported. 
In any case the bond is required. 

As long as the Board pursued its 
first, or even its second policy, says 
the N. C. W. C. Bureau, there was a 
chance for the immigrant’s case to 
be decided justly. Under the pres- 
ent procedure, however, it has pro- 
tested that not only is great suffer- 
ing brought about, but the United 
States is robbed of some of the best 
material for future citizens that 
comes to its shores. 


ip 
— 





CHARGES AGAINST CHINESE MISSION 
ScHOOLs UNTRUE. 


Tue recent action of the China 
Educational Conference at Kai-feng 
in urging that mission schools be 
regarded as denationalizing agents 
and put under a strict curb, has 
caused widespread 


interest in 
China and abroad. The China 
Press and The China Weekly Re- 
view, as well as The Living Age of 
this country, have given the con- 
ference prominent editorial space, 
all stressing the nationalist tenor 
of the resolutions. 

Rev. William F. O’Shea, who has 
been in China for the past five years 
as Hong Kong procurator of the 
Maryknoll Missions, minimizes the 
importance of the conference and 
points out the difficulties in the 
way of substituting government 
schools for mission schools. He 
calls attention to a letter of a Chi- 
nese educator in The China Weekly 
Review stating that the number of 
pupils under missionary training in 
the primary and high school grades 
is well-nigh half a million. 

“Although,” Father O’Shea adds, 
“this number is not large compared 
to the number of pupils enrolled in 
all schools, yet the relative perma- 
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nency of educational work must be 
considered. Throughout China the 
necessary money for supporting 
State schools has for years been so 
hard to get that these schools have 
frequently, and for long periods, 
suspended operations altogether, 
while the mission schools, being in- 
dependent of taxation, have been 
able to keep going steadily. 

“Another objection made against 
mission schools is that curricula 
are not up to the government 
standards, and that teachers are 
not adequately prepared for their 
work. This charge is equally mis- 
leading. There is no question that 
the government standard is high, 
especially in the matter of Chinese 
Classics and physical science, and 
difficult for the mission schools to 
attain. On the other hand, this 
standard becomes in practice a 
thing to be aimed at rather than 
achieved, and few will venture to 
say that the mission schools do not 
in effect attain it as well as the 
others. There can be no doubt that 
they are the closest approximation 
there is to the Chinese government 
standard, and the best means of 
education that China has. 

“As to the charge that foreigners, 
particularly Americans, finding 
themselves excluded from other 
means of influencing the Chinese, 
have chosen school building and 
the preaching of the Gospel, to con- 
duct their propaganda, nothing can 
be more untrue. American mis- 
sionaries in China, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, are devoted to 
China’s needs rather than to Amer- 
ica’s. They are in no sense govern- 
ment agents. As for the Catholic 
missionaries, they are striving 
manfully to reach in educational 
fields the same objective that the 
Church sets before them in matters 
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purely ecclesiastical—the develop- 
ment of Christianity and Christian 
education as something native, 
aiming at the time when the Cath- 
olic Church cannot be longer re- 
garded by Chinese as a foreign cult, 
but as truly Chinese in China as it 
is American in the United States, or 
Dutch in the Netherlands, with its 
own native clergy and government, 
and its educational system in full 
accord with the legitimate national 
aspirations of the Chinese people. 

“That time may seem distant, 
but it is actually at hand, as is 
shown by the appointment of na- 
tive bishops, and it is the devout 
wish of every true Catholic mis- 
sionary to hasten it.” 





Dart Piaces BAN ON DIVORCE. 


THE anti-divorce motion in the 


Dail was passed after a spirited de- 


bate. Only two deputies opposed 
it, Professor Thrift and Professor 
Alton, both representing the Prot- 
estant University, Trinity College. 

President Cosgrave, in proposing 
the resolution, briefly showed that 
divorce was a comparatively recent 
institution. Prior to 1857 the Brit- 
ish Courts had no legal authority to 
dissolve the Sacrament of Marriage. 
The only way in which the bond 
could be broken was by Act of 
Parliament. In 1857 a statute was 
passed known as the “Matrimonial 
Cause Act.” It created the court 
now known as the Divorce Court 
with power to pronounce a decree 
declaring marriage dissolved. Such 
power was never made applicable 
to Ireland, where the law courts 
were not allowed the faculty of 
granting a decree a vinculo matri- 
monii, or, in other words, to dis- 
solve the bond of matrimony. 
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“The majority of the people of 
this country,” declared the Pres- 
ident, “regard the bond of marriage 
as a Sacramental bond which is in- 
capable of being severed. I con- 
sider that the whole fabric of our 
national organization is based upon 
the sanctity of the marriage tie and 
that anything which tends to 
weaken the binding efficacy of that 
union strikes to the same extent at 
the root of our social life.” 

Pointing out that divorce is pos- 
sible in the Free State only by vir- 
tue of a special Act of the Irish 
Parliament in each particular case, 
he put forward his motion to sub- 
ject the Standing Orders to altera- 
tions that would prevent the intro- 
duction of any Bills for that pur- 
pose. 

Professor Thrift of Trinity Col- 
lege said that in a matter of con- 
science of that kind they should 
not impose the views of the major- 
ity. The religious sentiments of 
the majority in this respect were 
being forced on the whole commu- 
nity. He recalled Archbishop O’Don- 
nell’s recent appeal for tolerance 
and good will. In a matter of 
conscience the individual could 
not be subject to majority con- 
trol. The motion would raise one 
more barrier between North and 
South. 

Deputy Wolfe, a Protestant, 
stated that although he did not 
worship at the altar of the major- 
ity, he was with the majority in 
their principle that the tie of mar- 
riage was something more than a 
legal contract. It stood higher 
than that. It was indissoluble. He 
repudiated Professor Thrift’s in- 
sinuation that the people of the 
North as a body were in favor 
of divorce. Large numbers of peo- 
ple in the North were as much op- 
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posed to divorce as anybody in the 
South. 

Mr. Blyth, Minister for Finance, 
a Protestant also, said that the talk 
about liberty of conscience was out 
of place, the matter was a social 
problem. He did not believe it was 
going to make Partition permanent. 

Mr. Davin (Labor) said he was 
not prepared to purchase unity 
with the Northeast at the price of 
national dishonor. Young men and 
women about to embark on matri- 
mony had to understand that 
whether the journey was long or 
short, no return tickets would be 
issued. 

Professor Alton of Trinity Col- 
lege supported Professor Thrift’s 
objections, and said the motion was 
putting the small minority of the 
country under a disability from 
which they would have no escape. 

The sense of the House, except in 


the Trinity College section, was 


completely anti-divorce; and the 
President’s motion, seconded by 
Mr. O’Higgins, was carried, with an 
addendum requesting the Senate to 
concur. 


<i- 
> 





HOLLAND WATCHING MISSION SPIRIT 
IN AMERICA. 


HOLLANp is interestedly watching 
the mission spirit in the United 
States. Though a small country 
Holland itself is very well repre- 
sented in the mission field, and has 
experienced the beneficent reaction 
on Church activities at home, 
which mission interest is sure to 
produce. 

There are to-day in Holland some 
39 mission publications; of these, 
32—most of which appear monthly 
—represent various mission soci- 
eties. Seven other magazines are 
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of a more general character and 
solicit alms for special missions, or 
special mission work. 

All Dutch Catholics are urged to 
contribute to the Propagation of 
the Faith as general aid, and to spe- 
cial appeals in favor of missions 
and mission training-houses. 

The officials of the Propagation 
of the Faith are helped in various 
dioceses by returned missioners 
and representatives of mission 
training-houses, all of whom work 
together for what is looked upon in 
Holland as the most important 
movement in the Church to-day. 


ati 
—— 





IRELAND’s Distress Is GREAT, But 
FAMINE Does Nor PREVAIL. 


“No famine, but much want in 
places.” These words which Arch- 
bishop O’Donnell cabled to Car- 
dinal Hayes, in response to His 
Eminence’s noble offer of help, cor- 
rectly describe the position in Ire- 
land. Along the Western seaboard, 
which is the poor region of Ire- 
land, the peat fuel was utterly de- 
stroyed by the rainy year and the 
potatoes were greatly injured. The 
men of the West usually migrate 
to Great Britain for the summer 
and autumn, leaving their little 
farms to be worked by the women, 
while they earn a reserve for the 
winter months by gathering the 
British harvest. Last year it was 
not worth their while to leave 
home, a serious break having oc- 
curred in British agricultural 
wages, which are now far below 
the pay for other forms of labor. 
So the families had to face a ter- 
rible winter without the customary 
resources which the “harvest men” 
brought back. Formerly every 
harvester returned from Great Brit- 
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ain with savings that varied from 
$150 to $200. The withdrawal of 
this mainstay, just when it was 
most needed, brought the shadow 
of want into theusands of cottages. 
To add to the wretchedness of the 
situation, the fluke plague began to 
decimate the sheep. 

Measures, both voluntary and 
official, have been in active opera- 
tion to combat these misfortunes. 
The local clergy made known the 
people’s plight, and the whole coun- 
try at once hastened to lend a hand. 
To provide the remedy entirely 
from within was the natural desire 
of the Irish public. It is right to 


say also that those who were suf- 
fering were not wailing. The in- 
habitants of Donegal, one of the 
most sorely tried districts of all, de- 
clined to allow any public subscrip- 
tion to be opened for their benefit. 
The peasantry, in a word, objected 


to pauperization. This legitimate 
pride was respected. Aid in the 
way of fuel, food, clothing, farm 
seeds, and medical treatment, was 
made widely available. But it was 
not taken on a gratis basis. The 
peasants paid something for what- 
ever they got. Kindness and tact 
were shown by the social workers 
and special care was taken of the 
children. The scarcity and hard 
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weather continue, but the difficulty 
is well in hand. 

In the Northeast, political and 
sectarian bigotry have come into 
play as obstructions to public be- 
nevolence. A district of dire dis- 
tress is Eshnadarragh, which is 
just on the upper side of the bound- 
ary. For relief purposes it has to 
be dealt with by the Lisnaskea au- 
thorities, who are completely Or- 
ange since the electoral areas were 
manipulated. To the people in dis- 
tress they have put this question as 
a preliminary to granting them any 
relief: “In case the Boundary 
Commission comes here to take ev- 
idence, would you or would you not 
desire to join the Free State?” 

When the Catholics of New York, 
speaking through their vigilant 
Cardinal, expressed their readiness 
to send $25,000 to the Irish Primate 
“if needed and acceptable,” the 
heart of the whole nation was deeply 
touched by such delicate and spon- 
taneous generosity. Concurrently, 
offers poured in from other friends, 
notably the Irish in Manchester, 
London, and the Australian col- 
onies. The spirit of fraternity, ex- 
tending full circle round the earth, 
was never more tenderly exempli- 
fied. The Irish at home will not 
forget it. 
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Rev. E. Boyp Barrett, S.J., 
M.A.(IRELAND), Pu.D.(Lovuvain) 
(“Psychology and Boot-Racks”), is 
Professor of Modern Psychology at 
Georgetown University. Dr. Barrett 
is a recognized authority on this 
subject. He has published three 
books: Motive Force and Motivation 
Tracks (Longmans, 1911), Strength 
of Will (Kenedy, 1914), and The 
New Psychology (Kenedy, 1925). 
Articles from his pen have ap- 
peared in several Catholic period- 
icals. This is his first contribution 
to THe CaTHoLic WorLp. 


Harry Lee (“The Answer”) 
served in the Red Cross all through 


the war and until recently has de- 
voted himself to the hundreds of 
soldiers still left in our hospitals. 
Before the war, he was head of a 
unique settlement house in the 


Chelsea district of New York, 
“Briarbrae,” whose white door was 
always on the latch to anyone who 
needed a friend. His first book 
was High Company, the soldier hos- 
pital sketches published by the 
Stokes Company. His first play 
was Il Poverello, which won the 
prize of $500 in the William Lind- 
sey contest for the best poetic 
drama, awarded by the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. This play, under 
the title, The Little Poor Man, was 
published by Duttons. Poems by 
this author are appearing fre- 
quently in many of the best known 


magazines. 


Lorine Pruette (“The Smile of 
Victory”) is a new contributor to 
our pages. She was born in Ten- 


nessee and has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Agnes Scott 
College, Clark University, and Co- 
lumbia University. From the last- 
named institution she received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. She 
has taught in Smith College, The 
University of Utah, and Peabody 
College for Teachers. She has pub- 
lished a number of articles and 
short stories, and is the author of 
the section on “The Business Pro- 
fessions for Women” in Fryer’s 
Vocational Self-Guidance; also of a 
book entitled Women and Leisure: 
A Study in Social Waste, recently 
published by Dutton. 


CHARLES PuHILuips (“Some Mem- 
ories of a Greenhorn”) is one of 
our old favorites. But we need 
say nothing of him here at this 
time. We prefer to let his article 
speak for him. It is a most enter- 
taining contribution. 


Brian P. O’Seasnain (“On the 
Road to Egypt”) is a frequent and 
versatile contributor to THE CaTH- 
otic Wortp. Readers will readily 
recall his interesting article on 
“Sante Fé and the Southwest” in 
our issue of last July, and the bio- 
graphical details of the author pub- 
lished in connection with it. 


Rev. Martin T. O’Connett (“In- 
constancy”) is the Chancellor and 
Secretary of the Diocese of Sioux 
City, Iowa. He holds the degree of 
B.A. from Columbia College, Du- 
buque, and that of S.T.B. from the 
Catholic University. He studied also 
at Niagara University and St. Paul 
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Seminary. Some of his poems 
have appeared in previous issues of 
Tue CaTHOLIC WorLp. These, with 
the present contribution, will be in- 
cluded in a collection of Father 
O’Connell’s poems to be published 
in the near future. 


Rev. JoHN A. Ryan, D.D. (“Pro- 
hibition, Pro and Con”), is a fre- 
quent and a most highly esteemed 
contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. He is Professor of Moral 
Theology and Industrial Ethics at 
the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and Director of the Department 
of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


BerTHA RapForp (Mrs. FREDERICK 
0.) Sutton (“Virgo Potens”) writes 
on a subject that is very dear to her. 
She is a member of the Hospitalité 
de Notre Dame de Lourdes. Her 
last previous contribution to THE 
CaTHOLICc Wor~tp was “The Way 
of Our Lady of Lourdes,” in May, 
1924. 


Winifred Scott-Boopy (“Pleni 
Sunt Celi et Terra Gloria Tua”) is 
a new contributor to our pages. She 
has traveled extensively. Her edu- 
cation was obtained whoHy in 
private. She has contributed to 
several English Christmas num- 
bers. 


Rev. Francis P. Donnetty, S.J. 
(“The Permanence of Critical 
Principles”), well-known as teacher 
and writer, is the author of the vol- 
ume entitled Art Principles in Liter- 
ature, which was so favorably no- 
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ticed in our book columns in May, 
1924. Commendation of the book 
was, in fact, universal, coming from 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic re- 
viewers. One of the chapters of 
this volume appeared in THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLp in September, 1923, un- 
der the title, “The Kinship of Art 
and Religion.” 


JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 
(“April”) is a familiar name in 
these pages. For biographical 


items about this poet, readers are 
referred to the issue of December, 
1923, which contained his beautiful 
Christmas poem, “The Manger.” 


Cécite (Mrs. Louis) Facet (“O 
Crucified!”) is a new contributor to 
Tue CaTHOLIC Wor _p, but she has 
had poems and short stories pub- 
lished in various secular maga- 
zines. 


IsaBEL J. Roperts (“The Jointed- 
Animal Shop”) is a contributor of 
short stories to the current maga- 
zines, and the author of some chil- 
dren’s books published by Benziger. 
This is her first contribution to THe 
CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 


Aspe Féurx Kuen (“French 
Catholics: Their New Trial and 
New Spirit”) needs no introduction 
to our readers. Through his well- 
remembered visits to this country, 
and through his book, The Land 
of the Strenuous Life, the name of 
Abbé Klein became very well known 
in America. The Abbé is now Hon- 
orary Professor at the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris, 
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The People of the Philippines. By 
Frank Charles Laubach, Ph.D. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$3.50. 

And now comes Frank Charles 
Laubach, Ph.D., with a book, which 
he calls The People of the Phil- 
ippines, explaining in a subtitle that 
this is a book about the “religious 
progress and preparation for spirit- 
ual leadership in the Far East” by 
the natives of these distant isles. 
Briefly stated, the book is an exult- 
ant effusion of Protestant enthu- 
siasm, borne in upon a Methodist 
soul; but this is not saying that the 
book is of no interest to Catholics 
—it distinctly is. 

Dr. Laubach is an ardent Meth- 
odist, located in Manila. In his 
book he gives extensive descriptions 
of Protestant activities in the 
Islands, touching upon the various 
denominations, which comprise 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, United Brethren, 
Disciples, Congregationalists, and 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

One would think that this display 
of religious fervor, let loose for the 
purpose of proselyting, might be 
enough for a comparatively small 


country with about seven million 
inhabitants, especially as up to a 
quarter of a century ago they were 
Catholics, almost to a man. But, 
not so! Dr. Laubach tells us that 
“one of the unfortunate results of 
schisms is that people get the 
schism habit,” and to substantiate 
this, somewhat caustic, remark we 
are informed that no less than 
twenty-two offshoots from the above 
denominations, his own included, 
have registered with the Govern- 
ment as independent Protestant 
Churches since 1909, and are pre- 
sumably engaged assisting the rest 
in the task of turning the head and 
the heart of their fellow country- 
men. 

But the most interesting, and ap- 
parently the most successful, of the 
schisms after all did not spring 
from a Protestant faction, but 
directly from the Catholic Church 
almost simultaneously with the in- 
vasion of the Americans. The 
movement was directed by a priest, 
Gregorio Aglipay y Labayan, of 
Machiavellian propensities, assisted 
by Isabelo de los Reys. A self-con- 
stituted council finally named 
Aglipay Obispo Mazimo (Arch- 
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bishop) of the Independent Filipino 
Church, and he claimed, with con- 
siderable exaggeration, several mil- 
lion followers, upon whose mind he 
worked as a political rather than as 
a spiritual leader. As a matter of 
course he was excommunicated by 
Archbishop Nozaleda of Manila, and 
we are told that he, in turn, excom- 
municated the Archbishop—what- 
ever that may mean. 

Dr. Laubach at the end of his 
book offers an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. Whenever he wishes to 
criticize the Catholic Church, he 
very cleverly quotes men like James 
A. Robertson and Charles H. Cun- 
ningham, who in interesting ar- 
ticles in The Catholic Historical Re- 
view have treated portions of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Phil- 
ippines, and have at times held the 
friars not altogether blameless; for 
it is claimed by many of the Fil- 
ipinos that the friar system was 
highly objectionable and the cause 
of much rebellious agitation. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Lau- 
bach is entirely biased, for he gives 
great credit to the early Catholic 
missionaries and to some of the 
present Catholic teaching orders, 
more especially praising the splen- 
did work of the Jesuits. Neverthe- 
less, one perceives, in perusing this 
book, traces of the timeworn anti- 
Catholic superstitions, such as the 
prohibition against reading the 
Bible, which, it is intimated, was 
not allowed up to the time of Leo 
XIII, and is rather frowned upon 
to this day. 

Dr. Laubach evidently considers 
the work of the Protestant missions 
in the Philippines as a “Reforma- 
tion,” for he devotes one chapter to 
“The Catholic Counter-Reforma- 
tion.” One may well wonder how 
the thinking Filipino considers this 
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attempted laceration of a faith, 
which for 300 years has been his 
guide, with all these sects trying to 
tear it to pieces like so many savage 
wolves round a sheep pen. But 
even more may one wonder at the 
confusion in a human mind, which 
can take all this for a promise of 
“religious progress” and “prepara- 
tion for spiritual leadership,” with 
so many guides, and each one point- 
ing his own way. 

Of course, the book does not be- 
long on the Catholic library shelf 
by any means, but withal it has its 
interest, because it teaches a lesson. 
Mr. James A. Robertson, already re- 
ferred to, in an article on the 
Aglipay schism says: “There is a 
rare opportunity for the Roman 
Catholic Church to accomplish 
work of a high order among the Fil- 
ipinos, who are of an exceedingly 
ideal temperament, but the greatest 
of care must be exercised, and the 
greatest of sincerity be always man- 
ifest.” What American Catholics 
may learn from Dr. Laubach’s book 
and from the warning, given by Mr. 
Robertson, is the necessity for wel- 
coming the thousands of Filipinos, 
who come to our shores, with out- 
stretched hands and friendly words, 
before the doors of some dissenter’s 
church closes upon them. 

Cc. M. W. 


The Catholic Reaction in France. By 
Denis Gwynn. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Last year while on a visit to 
America, I read an article on “The 
Catholic Press in France,” by Mr. 
Denis Gwynn. It appeared in THe 
CaTHOLIC Wor.p. I found the ar- 
ticle quite worthy of attention, 
going straight to the point, well 
provided with facts, and most in- 
forming. I must add, however, that 
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this impression of mine was not 
shared by some of my fellow coun- 
trymen whom I met there. But 
they were adherents of another 
school and felt that sufficient atten- 
tion had not been given to it. 

Mr. Denis Gwynn has since pub- 
lished a book bearing the title, The 
Catholic Reaction in France. His 
article on the “Catholic Press” 
forms the sixth chapter, and in the 
book I find the same excellent 
qualities already noted. Strangers 
to our country, desirous of being 
informed on the present condition 
of Catholicism in France, on the 
religious reaction produced by the 
war, on the clergy, the problem of 
gaining new recruits and the re- 
sources at hand, the relations be- 
tween Church and State, how 
French Catholics look on a certain 
brand of politics, what the social 
movement means to them, or that 


disturbing problem of depopula- 
tion, will find in Mr. Gwynn’s book 
excellent material drawn from re- 
liable sources, and set forth in good 


order. For anyone who wishes to 
study our ways, this work of his 
will serve admirably as a guide; 
better still, it will be a splendid 
stimulus to study. 

But the actual condition and the 
vicissitudes of Catholicism in 
France are not sufficiently ex- 
plained. As a matter of fact, very 
few strangers can understand our 
position—for the very simple 
reason that we on our part too often 
maintain a persistent silence, or 
else, guided by an ill-judged spirit 
of patriotism, we actually try to 
hide conditions. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book proves him to 
be a competent journalist, a close 
observer who is practiced in the re- 
porting of day-by-day happenings. 
He has an intimate knowledge of 
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the wonderful devotion of our 
priests during the storm of religious 
persecution, the calm which fol- 
lowed, and the gradual return of a 
more tolerant spirit. He is famil- 
iar with our social work and the 
work of the press. And all this is 
faithfully recorded in his book. 

But, being a journalist, he has not 
had the time to be an historian, nor 
to ask himself why it is that Ca- 
tholicism, which is manifestly so 
great a power in France, does not 
possess—I will not say political 
domination—but that commanding 
influence which of right belongs to 
it? The bitterness of death is in 
that question! Volumes would be 
required to answer it—and the 
way opened wide to questions of 
the extremest delicacy and com- 
plexity. 

There is only one way in which 
Catholics can safeguard the in- 
fluence which is rightfully theirs— 
and that is by shaping their con- 
duct in politics after the example 
of English and American Catholics. 
I would have preferred to have Mr. 
Gwynn see this, and say it. As it 
is, he has only made a faint ap- 
proach to the subject. Had he a 
clearer perception of it, he would 
have assuredly given greater space 
to the patient and praiseworthy ef- 
forts of French Catholic Democrats 
like Jacques Piou, Mare Sangnier, 
Thibout, and other men of this 
stamp who are gathering fresh 
laurels in L’Ouest-Eclair. 

The same kind of a reason makes 
me wish that he had not crowned 
the Revue Universelle of M. Jacques 
Bainville. It has so little of the 
Christian spirit, and its idea of na- 
tionality is so limited. Yet, Mr. 
Gwynn says it is “one of the most 
brilliant monthlies,” making only 
passing mention of the Corre- 
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spondant as “one of the oldest re- 
views in France,” whereas, from a 
technical viewpoint, but more espe- 
cially when viewed in a Catholic, 
international, and human aspect, 
the Correspondant is the first of 
French reviews. 

In the midst of the war, this re- 
view had the courage to laud the 
proposals of peace, initiated by 
Benedict XV. No other publication 
is so well informed; no other views 
foreign policy in so enlightened, 
liberal, and Christian a manner as 
the Correspondant. 

M. Mare Sangnier, who is men- 
tioned once by Mr. Gwynn, is not a 
director of the Démocratie Nou- 
velle. That is the moribund organ 
of Lysis. 

Having made these reservations, 
my conclusion is that the work of 
Mr. Gwynn will be of great benefit 
to us, and for this French Catholics 
ought to be grateful to him. a. L. 


The Road to Paris. By Michael 
Monahan. New York: Nicholas 
L. Brown. $4.00. 

There is something in a name 
despite the negation of Juliet. So 
when the author entitles his travel 
volume The Road to Paris, he con- 
jures most effectively with our 
imaginations. For in our thoughts 
of the city on the Seine the love of 
art and history weaves a spell 
fascinating as all magic is, and 
abiding as Clio herself. But there 
is more than Paris in the book. 
There is first of all the confession 
that the volume is a record of a first 
trip to Europe, a long-deferred holi- 
day; there is a vivid and delectable 
account of the voyage; there is 
France and her beauty and glory; 
and finally there is eternal Italy. 

We view Europe as our tastes— 
and prejudices, if we have them— 
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and learning, and perceptive fac- 
ulties guide us. Mr. Monahan is no 
exception to the rule. The author 
sees the old countries with the eyes 
of youth, but with the experience of 
middle age, and the result is most 
interesting. He has a sense of 
humor which keeps him and his 
book in a happy mood, though once 
in a while this sense of fun verges 
upon a mild vein of satire which 
may offend a reader’s sense of rev- 
erence. One will expect a little 
superficial criticism of people from 
an observer of three months, but 
the writer’s observation for the 
most part is the sort that displays 
depth of thought and a feeling for 
proportion. 

For France Mr. Monahan has a 
very large enthusiasm. It is not a 
degenerate land, as many believe. 
It is old in civilization and culture, 
and its commercial deviations from 


acceptable standards are not the 


standards themselves. He finds 
France Catholic and not burning 
incense to revolutionary gods. He 
finds the churches not only temples 
of wondrous beauty but the shrines 
of worshiping throngs. And he 
discovers romance and adventure 
everywhere, on the train, at Mont 
Saint-Michel, in Versailles, in Pére 
Lachaise, and in the picturesque 
bookstalls by the Seine. 

Italy for Mr. Monahan was a land 
of delight, as it is for all discrim- 
inating persons. He beheld Rome 
beauteous in her relics of the splen- 
dor of Cesar, and majestic in the 
monuments of Christian glory. 
Florence he loved at first sight, and 
the sweet hills of Fiesole; and 
Venice was the Venice of the ages. 
It is difficult for any traveler to say 
what is the most satisfying expe- 
rience in Italy. To Mr. Monahan 
his first glance at the interior of 
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Saint Peter’s Church was the mo- 
ment of highest exaltation. That 
he made a most desirable choice 
many thousands of Americans will 
agree. 

The book with its chronicle of 
delightful days has certainly many 
entertaining pages for its readers. 
The author has a keenly sensitive 
soul, responsive to the voice of the 
past and the call of to-day. You 
will agree with him; you will differ 
with him. But at all events, 
whether he writes of untumultuous 
seas, of crimson sunsets, of charm- 
ing people, of Bordeaux wines, of 
the gargoyles of Notre Dame, of 
Brittany, of the Sistine Chapel, of 
the Scala Santa, of the Pitti Gallery, 
he has something interesting to 
say; and Mr. Monahan has long 
possessed the art of saying it with 
grace and vigor. J. F. W. 


In the Land of Youth. By James 
Stephens. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

To understand any people we 
must get down to their racial 
foundations. Until the new Irish 
school of literature came into being, 
fostered by “AE,” Synge, Yeats, 
Lady Gregory, Padraic Colum, Seu- 
mas O’Brien, and other writers in 
the pure Gaelic strain, Ireland was 
too much with us as a land of Rory 
O’Mores and Colleen Bawns, and 
nothing else—a delightful romantic 
phase, of course, but only giving a 
glint of the surface of Irish life. 
But the new school (now no longer 
new, but established in authenticity 
beyond question) has gone under 
the surface; and none of its writers 
has done more or succeeded bet- 
ter than James Stephens in pen- 
etrating to the fountain sources ‘of 
Irish lore and Irish character. 

All this may sound rather om- 


inously serious; and Mr. Stephens’s 
new book, let me hasten to say, is 
not serious at all, certainly not in 
the way of being heavy or ethnolog- 
ical. It is bright, rare, delightful; 
but it is a bright, rare, delightful 
vein of golden ore leading into the 
hidden mine of Gaelic nature. The 
quaint legends which Stephens tells 
(or invents) of the brave doings of 
heroic Irishmen, of the loves of 
magically fair Irish women—not to 
speak of the fairies themselves— 
are rich in romantic color, sly with 
a teasing humor, and beautiful with 
the iridescence of poetry. They 
are the sort of stories that all men, 
in their hearts, love to tell or hear, 
stories of wonders and beauties and 
terrors and adventures, filled with 
the gusto and thrill—and_ the 
pathos, too—of youth. But under- 
neath them runs a vein of profound 
and searching insight into Irish 
character, Irish racial traits. 

The old criticism, one time 
leveled against writing of this sort 
—that it is pure pagan, and there- 
fore anathema—is not valid. All 
men were pagans once; all Irish 
men, at any rate. To conjure fear 
of a return to paganism through 
the restoration of Ireland’s pagan 
lore, her fairy tales and mythology, 
is childish. But the love of such 
lore is not childish—it is childlike; 
and therefore beautiful and to be 
cherished; a something saved to us 
out of the lost land of youth, which 
surely we have a right to retain at 
least in memory. No; books of this 
kind are to be enjoyed. They are 
written in joy; they are poems, 
fruits of the poet’s mind when that 
mind functions in its fullest powers 
as the old Greeks honored it, as 
maker, creator. These tales of old 
Ireland are real creations, resurree- 
tions of ancient, far-off things, 
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glamorous beauties, and as such 
they are to be read. But they are 
serious, too; for no one reading 
them can help knowing the Irish 
people better. 


Cc. P. 


The Virgin Birth. By Rev. Bertrand 
L. Conway, C.S.P. New York: 
The Paulist Press. 75 cents. 

In this small work of sixty-two 
pages, Father Conway has made the 
laudable and successful attempt to 
set forth succinctly, and in lan- 
guage that may be easily under- 
stood by all, the reasons for the 
traditional Catholic belief in the 
virgin birth of our Divine Lord. 
After a short historical sketch of 
the various classes of skeptics that 
from remote times to the present 
have objected to the Catholic teach- 
ing of the virgin birth, he proceeds 
at once to the arguments for the 
reality of this important article of 
belief. After discussing the famous 
prophecy of Isaias, vii. 14, he gives 
in the next few pages the striking 
testimony to the virgin birth of 
Jesus in the first two chapters of 
Matthew and the first three of 
Luke, at the same time vindicating 
these sections of the charge of 
legendary fiction made by some 
modern critics. The genealogies, 
so often called in to discredit these 
same sections, are shown to have 
been original sources preéxistent 
to the Gospels. Then follows, as a 
sort of supplement to the main 
theme, the discussion of the so- 
called “Brethren of the Lord,” a 
question that affects not so much 
the virgin birth of Jesus as the per- 
‘petual virginity of Mary. 

The author, following in the foot- 
steps of Catholic scholars, - has 
taken the stand that the prophecy 
of Isaias, vii. 14 has sole reference 
to the future birth of Christ. It 
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seems to the reviewer that if the 
whole prophecy, which includes 
verses 15 and 16, be carefully 
studied in the light of the preceding 
verses, it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that the prophecy must 
have had some form of minor ful- 
fillment in the lifetime of King 
Achaz. 

Again, despite the contrary ver- 
dict of modern scholarship, the 
author tries to make out that the 
expectation of a virgin birth was 
included in the popular Jewish 
conception of the Messias. His ap- 
peal (p. 19) to John, vi, 42, and the 
parallel passage in Matt. xiii. 55, in 
confirmation of his statement can 
hardly be made good; for the con- 
text seems to show that the dif- 


-ficulty of the Jewish hearers was 


rather that the wonderful powers 
of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55) and His 
divine claims (John, vi. 42) were 
inconsistent with His humble origin 
and family connections. If there is 
one place above all others where 
we might look for traces of this 
alleged belief, it is the Story of 
Joseph’s divine assurance that his 
espoused bride, found with child, 
had been brought to this condition 
through the power of the Holy 
Ghost. But no such indication may 
be found. It would seem that the 
virgin birth entered as little into 
the popular conception of the Mes- 
sias as did His divinity. 

A short preface by Bishop 
Shahan, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, opens up this interesting 
and difficult study. C. F. A. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. By 
Gilbert Murray. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $4.70. 
Since 1795 classical scholars have 

been ranged in two camps on the 

question of Homeric authorship, 
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and the battle of books has gone on 
right merrily. On a small sector of 
the English front alone, Andrew 
Lang’s rapier wit, a generation ago, 
did such execution among the fol- 
lowers of Wolf that one reviewer 
was moved to suggest that a necrol- 
ogy be appended to future editions 
of “Homer and the Epic.” Profes- 
sor Murray, however, refused to be 
killed off so easily, and in 1907 
published the first edition of the 
Rise of the Greek Epic, aiming to 
show that the Iliad and Odyssey 
are not the work of one poet, but 
slowly growing accretions con- 
tributed to by many generations. 
About one-half the material had 
been used in the Gardiner Lane 
course of lectures at Harvard in the 
same year. A second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged by some sev- 
enty-five pages, was published in 
1911. This is the third edition, 
again revised and with new ma- 
terial added, though in actual pages 
it is slightly smaller than the sec- 
ond. Essentially, then, Professor 
Murray’s book is an ex parte docu- 
ment, a brilliant essay in Homeric 
scholarship, erudite and yet not 
pedantic, convincingly argumen- 
tative without being over-polemical, 
but, by its very nature, the state- 
ment of a position. We leave it to 
those qualified to evaluate the valid- 
ity of that position, for this is a 
battle of Titans, and the ordinary 
mortal ventures near the field at his 
peril. We read, for instance, Pro- 
fessor Murray’s reductio ad absur- 
dum of the unitarian’s case, in the 
preface to the second edition, and 
it seems that there can be no pos- 
sible rebuttal. Then we learn that 
Professor Paul Shorey refers to the 
Rise of the Greek Epic as a charm- 
ing historical romance, and we seek 
safety in cautious silence. 
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However, even the casual reader 
whose Greek is of a parity with 
Shakespeare’s will find in Profes- 
sor Murray’s pages much to delight 
and stimulate him. They glow with 
the zeal of a holy cause, and that 
cause primarily not to resolve a 
mythical Homer into his or its con- 
stituent elements,—for the tech- 
nical data of archzology and philol- 
ogy, though omnipresent, are 
never obtruded,—but to show in 
the Homeric poems a manifestation 
of the spirit of upward striving in 
man, an embodiment of a force en- 
nobling no less than enriching the 
human race. There are certainly 
passages which will be caviar to the 
general, but there are whole chap- 
ters, and many pages in any chap- 
ter, which cannot fail to enlighten 
and charm all whose hearts are at- 
tuned to catch the echo of the glory 
that was Greece. E. F H. 


Christian Spirituality in the Middle 
Ages. By Rev. P. Pourrat. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $4.00. 
To give in one book the whole 

history of medieval spirituality is 
an undertaking that might daunt 
any scholar. The Rev. P. Pourrat, 
however, viewing the multifarious 
ascetical and mystical literature of 
the Middle Ages as a vast forest, 
has endeavored “to cut out a path 
which will enable us to pass 
through without too great labor and 
will serve as a landmark in explor- 
ing its depths.” 

The author’s method consists 
largely in grouping his work 
around the distinctive schools of 
spirituality represented in four of 
the great religious orders—the 
Benedictines, as seen especially in 
the Cistercian reform, with St. Ber- 
nard as its great spiritual teacher; 
the Canons Regular of St. Augustine, 
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with the distinctive doctrine of the 
Victorines; the Dominicans, whose 
traditional spiritual teaching is that 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; and the 
Franciscans, with St. Bonaventure 
amplifying and systematizing the 
characteristic features of the mys- 
ticism of St. Francis of Assisi. 

A vast amount of reading and 
research has gone to the composi- 
tion of the present work; it forms a 
valuable collection of facts about 
the great mystical teachers of the 
Middle Ages as well as of quota- 
tions from their writings. Never- 
theless, one is tempted to wonder 
whether the writer has not fallen 
between two stools; the amount of 
critical and bibliographical appara- 
tus and the numerous Latin foot- 
notes will deter the ordinary “gen- 
eral” reader from tackling the book 
and drawing profit from its wealth 
of medieval spirituality;° on the 
other hand, so vast a mass of mys- 
tical history and theory cannot pos- 
sibly be handled in a manner use- 
ful to the real scholar within the 
compass of some 340 pages. 

Certain omissions and cases of 
inadequate treatment are noticeable 
in this volume. Readers at all 
familiar with the English mystical 
tradition will be surprised at the 
absence of any reference to Richard 
Rolle of Hampole, whose Form of 
Perfect Living is of the first impor- 
tance. No mention is made of The 
Cloud of Unknowing, one of the 
greatest documents of medieval 
English mysticism, or of the An- 
cren Riwle, a priceless monument 
of Dominican spiritual teaching. 

Probably many readers will feel 
dissatisfied with the sections deal- 
ing with St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the Dominicans. The full and very 
distinctive body of spiritual teach- 
ing which is traditional in the 
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Order of Preachers is certainly not 
adequately summarized in the 
statement that “it consists, with 
the exception of that of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, in abstract theories, 
chiefly borrowed from Dionysius 
the Areopagite.” The intellectualist 
character of St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
spiritual teaching seems to be un- 
duly stressed by Father Pourrat; 
the Angelic Doctor himself defines 
contemplation as simplex intuitus 
Veritatis, while the statement that 
Scholasticism “makes use of the 
syllogism as the means by which 
it strives to attain to reality” is 
certainly misleading if applied to 
the scholastic concept of mystical 
knowledge. G. D. M. 


Pagan and Christian Rule. By Dom 
Hugh G. Bévenot, O.S.B., B.A. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.75. 

Dom Bévenot, son of an ex-Papal 
Zouave, afterwards a_ distin- 
guished professor of French in an 
English university, has produced a 
very interesting and useful work of 
the genre of Belloc’s Europe and 
the Faith, which is very appro- 
priately introduced by a preface 
from the pen of that writer. 

First of all we have an account 
of how Augustus established the 
wonderful epoch of the Paz Ro- 
mana—the high-water mark of 
Pagan rule—and what was his at- 
titude to religion. The next section 
illustrates the position of the infant 
Church under this rule to the time 
when pagans from the North 
wrecked the tottering state. In this 
part special stress is laid on St. 
Ambrose, who is taken as the lead- 
ing Christian character of the time. 

From this the author passes to 
“Christian Rule at its Best,” in 
other words the Thirteenth Cen- 
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tury, which though he refuses to 
describe as the “greatest of cen- 
turies”—one wonders to which then 
he would accord that palm—he still 
regards, as all must, as one of the 
most wonderful periods in the his- 
tory of the world. St. Louis of 
France and Henry III. of England 
are selected as typical men of this 
period. 

Finally, in the section entitled 
“Past and Present” there is ques- 
tion as to what on the whole has 
been the record of the Church, with 
an attempt to show how time after 
time the passions and jealousies of 
men have put back the clock. It is 
a very interesting book, which 
should be read in close relation 
with Mr. Belloc’s book already 
mentioned and with Kurth’s The 
Church at the Turning Points of 
History in the excellent translation 
of Mgr. Victor Day. Anyone who 
wishes to go still further may well 
consult De Labriolle’s History and 
Literature of Christianity from Ter- 
tullian to Boethius, recently pub- 
lished. B. C. A. W. 


God in His World. By Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J. New York: Fred- 
erick Pustet Co., Inc. $1.50. 
“Because quiet contemplation has 

gone out of fashion, therefore the 

savor has gone out of life,” says 

Father Garesché in the preface to 

this volume of contemplative 

studies of points of historic interest 
in Europe. He would have men 
realize that the world is “an invita- 
tion to . . . find God beneath His 
handiwork,” whether what we see 
is the glorious beauty of land or 
ocean, or something erected by hu- 
man hands. To draw from the ma- 
terial world some conception of the 
greatness and goodness of God, 
calls for deliberate effort and con- 
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centration: it is to help the seeker 
after God upon this difficult way 
that this book was written. 

The author leads us to heights in 
those places where architecture, 
sculpture, and painting have united 
to pay tribute to God in His Cath- 
olic Church. From the dome of St. 
Peter’s, from Giotto’s tower, from 
the Pope’s tower at Avignon, we 
look down with him upon the roofs 
and streets, guided and inspired by 
his words. Every page is compact 
of devotional thought, Christian 
philosophy, bits of instruction that 
show us history inextricably inter- 
woven with Catholic tradition. It 
is from the Arc de Triomphe that he 
displays Paris to us, and bids us 
note how the newly erected Basilica 
of the Sacred Heart, visible from 
every quarter of the city, rises in 
the infamous section, Montmartre. 
“An intense fervor of religious life 
manifests itself side by side with 
the notorious evils of the time.” 
From a wealth of beautiful and im- 
pressive writing, this article and 
that on Rome, as seen from St. 
Peter’s, stand out vividly in the 
reader’s memory. 

The book is as distinctive as it is 
welcome; moreover, the Holy Year 
imparts to it the added merit of 
timeliness. The prospective pil- 
grim could find no more helpful 
traveling companion. M. T. S. 


Religion Outlines for Colleges. BY 
John M. Cooper, D.D. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic Education 


Press. Course I. $1.00. 

The first of four units which will 
ultimately constitufe a well-bal- 
anced course of religious instruc 
tion for colleges, this compact vol- 
ume of two hundred pages, easy t0 
hold and convenient for the coat 
pocket, deals with moral questions. 
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These include not merely basic 
ideas of worship, charity, justice, 


purity, honesty, and _ truthful- 
ness, but very properly run over 
into the long list of subdivisional 
topics usually treated in moral 
theology. ’ 

Dr. Cooper has the piquant and 
saving graces of humor and spright- 
liness. “May we without breach of 
truth, say ‘I am pleased to meet 
you’ when introduced to a stranger, 
even when we do not give a conti- 
nental whether we meet him or 
not?” is not the best example one 
could select for illustration, and 
might better, perhaps, have been 
omitted. But we have known so 
many excellent religious books to 
perish of dignity that the bright, 
snappy, and almost “chummy” 
quality of style adopted in this book 
for college boys strikes one as a 
great advantage, if not an esthetic 
delight. The “questions” suggested 
throughout have the same quality 
of nearness to daily life and con- 
versation, and little or no space is 
squandered on merely speculative 
matters. 

The morality inculcated is at 
least severe enough, and we praise 
especially the political and socio- 
logical considerations suggested, be- 
cause they are both new and good. 
There is room for difference of 
opinion as to whether the skeleton 
of theological principles—the “bone 
rules” by which cases of conscience 
are decided—are made as clear as 
they ought to be. In general, Dr. 
Cooper’s work has great and sin- 
gular merit. J.C. 


Christ’s Likeness in History and Art. 
By Giovanni Meille. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $5.00. 

The 200 splendid illustrations of 
this book furnish a good and fairly 
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general survey of the history of the 
portraiture of Christ from the 
earliest times to the present day. 
Two-thirds of these pictures are of 
Italian origin, and among them pro- 
ductions of modern Italian artists 
are given ample space. Mr. Meille 
in his accompanying text goes so 
far as to claim that in this 
twentieth century Christian art 
has reached its “true grandeur” 
and that “Italy gives place to 
none.” 

The thesis that Christian art had 
its beginning in the catacombs is 
fully accepted by the author even 
though in recent years Strzygowski 
and other scholars have written 
many books to prove that Edessa, 
Antioch, and Byzantium had a 
highly developed Christian art long 
before the art of Western Chris- 
tianity was free to emerge from the 
catacombs. The two portraits of 
Christ wrought on the “great chal- 
ice of Antioch,” and which accord- 
ing to the judgment of Dr. G. Eisen 
must have been modeled by an 
artist who was a contemporary of 
the Savior, are not given among 
the illustrations. In the art of the 
Byzantines Mr. Meille dislikes its 
lack of realism, its hardness of 
drawing, its complicated and af- 
fected stiffness. Here, too, it may be 
remembered that many modern 
students of Byzantine mosaics, 
miniatures, and book-illuminations 
see purpose and intention in the 
departure from naturalism and 
praise those works of art for direct- 
ing their appeal not merely to the 
senses but chiefly to the spirit of 
the beholder. The reader may dis- 
agree with some of Mr. Meille’s 
views on Christian art but he will 
be grateful for the wealth of splen- 
did illustrations offered in his 
book. T. C. P. 
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Yearning for God. By Rev. Joseph 
J. Williams, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.50. 

There is only one answer to all 
the restless cravings of the human 
heart. That answer was given by 
St. Augustine when he wrote, 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our hearts find no rest until 
they rest in Thee.” The ceaseless 
desire for God is, consciously or un- 
consciously, the strongest impulse 
in every human life. 

Father Williams’s latest book, 
Yearning for God, is intended to 
make this desire articulate, to give 
it that deeper and fuller expression 
which will render it fruitful. Hav- 
ing cleared away the débris of sin, 
so to speak, in his earlier volume, 
Keep the Gate, he now sets before 
the soul the unending struggle for 
sanctity, not merely in ourselves, 
but in others, as the one Cause su- 
premely worthy of our allegiance, 
and Christ Our Savior as the one 
Leader supremely worthy of our 
whole-hearted devotion. 

As in Keep the Gate, this new 
volume follows the thought of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
mainly the second and third weeks. 
For this reason, apart from its ex- 
cellence in other respects, it will 
serve as a splendid supplement to 
the retreat conferences. Not only 
during retreats, however, but all 
through the year, will its pages 
yield both inspiration and strength. 

° kK. E. M. 


Where the Trail Divides. By Aline 
Havard. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 

The boys and girls who have al- 
ready had the joy of reading Miss 
Havard’s Fighting Westward, the 
first volume of her “Young Pioneer 
Series,” will be sure to welcome 
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this new and interesting story. It 
continues the adventures of Dave 
and Ruth Henry, and introduces 
some new and delightful charac- | 
ters. The historical background is 
excellent, and the incidents of the 
story are full of the excitement and 
adventure which children love, 
The book is sure to be popular, and 
will certainly make the advent of a 
third volume of the series a thing 
eagerly awaited by those children 
who are already familiar with the 
first two. K. E. M. 


The Sorceress. By Victorien Sar- 
dou. Authorized translation from 
the French. By Charles A. Weis- 
sert. Boston: The Four Seas Co. 
$1.50. 

I can think of no valid reason for 
the translating into English, and 
the publication in this country of 
this work. The student of the 
drama wishes, naturally, to study 
all the good plays available; the 
works of the masters must be his 
models. And there are some pieces 
from Sardou’s pen which are worth 
looking into for their technique, 
even though the famous French 
playwright (he was not a dramatist) 
was a mechanic out and out, a mere 
play carpenter and nothing more. 
But The Sorceress is not worth 
studying; the student who modeled 
his work after such a piece as this 
would be left in a sorry plight: he 
would write claptrap; he would 
learn only the cheapest tricks of 
strident melodrama and of the deus 
ex machina of absurd coincidence, 
without a single lesson in the tex- 
ture-weaving of characterization 
and consistent plot. I saw The 
Sorceress played in French by Ma- 
dame Bernhardt, and in English by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. In both 
cases it was a failure. 
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As it happens, this play, besides 
being of wretched workmanship, is 
also rabidly anti-Catholic. But it is 
not for this reason that I condemn 
it; its bigotry is too manifest, too 
lurid, to be considered seriously. 
Such books as this, after all, really 
interest only the student. This 
play cannot be recommended to 
any student; there is nothing to 
learn from it, except the worst 
faults of the dramaturgic carpenter 
—the very things that modern 
drama is trying to throw into the 
discard. Cc. P. 


These Eventful Years. New York: 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 2 
vols. $11.50. 

This work, in two large volumes 
of about 700 pages each, will appeal 
strongly to every intelligent stu- 
dent of modern history and of all 
that has happened in “these event- 
ful years” in which we are living. 
It is more than a mere handbook 
or work of reference; in fact, it is 
intended primarily for connected 
reading. These volumes are par- 
ticularly valuable by reason of the 
eminent authorities whose services 
the publishers have obtained. The 
various subjects have been en- 
trusted to specialists, in some cases 
those who have themselves taken a 
prominent part in the events con- 
cerned, in other cases those who 
have devoted years of study and 
research to the topics handled. In- 
cidentally, all chapters are signed, 
so that however individual may be 
the opinions delivered—and read- 
ers will find much that is still mat- 
ter of controversy in these pages— 
in no case are irresponsible dicta 
uttered under the veil of ano- 
nymity. Under the circumstances 
it may seem rather invidious to 
single out any names for special 
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mention, but merely as an example 
of the editor’s method one may 
point out that the Battle of Jutland 
has been dealt with by the British 
and the German protagonists in 
that encounter, Admiral Jellicoe 
and Admiral Scheer respectively. 
Perhaps the perspective acces- 
sible to a future generation will 
enable historians to arrive at some- 
thing like unanimity of verdict 
concerning the World War and its 
immediate antecedents, but mean- 
while, for us who still live in an at- 
mosphere of controversy and re- 
crimination, it is no small contribu- 
tion to the progress of historical 
science to possess a work whose 
editor endeavors “to select the best 
writer, and then to give him a free 
hand to express his opinions fully 
and fearlessly.” G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices—In Tyburn and 
the English Martyrs (New York: 
Benziger Bros. 3d ed. revised and 
enlarged. 85 cents) the well- 
known Benedictine author, Dom 
Bede Camm, has brought together 
a series of conferences in honor of 
the English martyrs, and a paper 
read before a National Catholic 
Congress in England some years 
ago. The combination of vivid his- 
torical presentation and of earnest 
piety in Dom Bede Camm’s book 
makes it an excellent volume for 
spiritual reading; the Apostolic 
Process now going forward for the 
beatification of 252 English martyrs 
should make Catholics here and in 
Great Britain anxious to know 
more of this modern “seed of the 
Church.” It is desirable that Cath- 
olics in America, who are perhaps 
irritated by the chorus of Anglo- 
maniacs and of itinerant English 
lecturers, should know something 
of this legacy of faith and devotion 
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linking up our modern English- 
speaking Catholicism with that 
older and intensely Catholic Eng- 
land which was destroyed at the 
Reformation. 

The Small Missal (Benziger Bros. 
$1.75) is a really valuable addition 
to available Missals for the laity. 
Of convenient size to slip into the 
pocket, it gives the full liturgy for 
Sunday and such feasts as may 
take precedence of the Sunday of- 
fice. Vespers and Compline with 
the ritual for Benediction are ap- 
pended. The liturgy is prefixed by 
an excellent summary of the essen- 
tials of Catholic belief, and a suffi- 
ciently complete collection of pray- 
ers to serve all needs. The latter 
are taken from the Simple Prayer 
Book, published by the Catholic 
Truth Society. The book is printed 
in England, consequently the tables 
of feasts and fasts, the ritual for 
Benediction, and the offices of 
saints allotted to certain days are 
not according to usage in the 
United States. 

Eminently attractive, childlike, 
and simple is a collection of Little 
Children’s Thoughts and Prayers 
for Holy Communion, by Sisters of 
Notre Dame. The words are the 
words of a child and the illustra- 
tions truly interpret (Benziger 
Bros. 85 cents). The Our Father 
in Word and Picture is a very de- 
sirable effort to aid the school and 
the home to make vivid and real to 
the child the depth of meaning in 
this greatest of prayers. Unfortu- 
nately the language employed is 
not uniformly simple, and the men- 
tal pictures presented by the illus- 
trations of Baroness Von Roeder, 
are somewhat inadequate and mis- 
leading. A mammoth umbrella 
scarcely images the overspreading 
protection of God. The book will 
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require a very careful human inter- 
preter, therefore, to obviate false 
conceptions (Chicago: Matre & Co, 
75 cents). The Story of Jesus is 
told to children, simply and attrac- 
tively, by Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J., 
in a beautiful picture book com- 
posed of finely colored illustrations 
from the best modern religious art 
(Chicago: Extension Press. 50 
cents). 

The Mission of St. Augustine and 
other Addresses, by Cardinal Gas- 
quet (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00). The thirteen papers 
and addresses of this volume insist 
throughout on the loyalty of the 
English people to the Papacy from 
the time of St. Augustine to the 
Reformation, and bring out clearly 
the falsity of the Anglican claim of 
continuity. The learned Cardinal 
gives us life portraits of St. Augus- 
tine, St. Bede, and St.:-Dominic; he 
describes the beginnings of the 
Church in Britain, and refutes the 
myth of a Celtic Christianity inde- 
pendent of Rome; he shows how 
England was robbed of her faith by 
the bitter persecution unto death of 
unscrupulous tyrants; he tells us of 
the history and symbolism of the 
pall, the coming of the Dominicans 
to Oxford, and the work of Father 
Hecker and the Paulist Fathers in 
the United States. No living scholar 
has done a greater work in putting 
the English Reformation in its true 
setting, and in refuting so effec- 
tively and so kindly the assertions 
of illogical Anglican controversial- 
ists. 

Elementa Logice, 


by Carolo 
Menig (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 


Co. $1.00) was compiled for junior 
students. The Latin is clear, the 
paragraphs short and simple. The 
author has aimed at brevity and 
conciseness, and desires ardently to 
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avoid frightening his pupils by the 
length and difficulty of the road to 
be traversed. Perhaps at times, as 
for instance in the case of induc- 
tion and the universals, brevity 
may have been attained at the cost 
of adequate presentation and con- 
sequent understanding. Less than 
five small pages of Latin gives 
scant elbowroom for showing what 
induction really means, and when 
it becomes, and when it ceases to 
be, a valuable scientific instrument. 
But no doubt the professor’s oral 
explanations will expand the text, 
supply its lacunz, and bring into 
prominence what it suggests and 
hints at, rather than literally states. 

Chapters in Social History, by 
Henry S. Spalding, S.J. (New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co. $2.00). Modern 


Catholics, especially in France and 
Germany, are recognizing more and 


more that social action and study 
are among the most profitable 
forms of Catholic apologetic for our 
generation. Such enterprises as 
the N. C. W. C., the educational 
program of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society represent the same spirit in 
America. Father Spalding, observ- 
ing the need of a sound historical 
background for Catholic social en- 
deavor, has written the present 
book, which traces the development 
of the main features of social work 
in the history of Western civiliza- 
tion from classical times through 
the Middle Ages to the Reforma- 
tion, and then deals with the social 
and economic results of the Reli- 
gious Revolt and the Industrial 
Revolution. In a work so uni- 
formly excellent as this volume it 
is difficult to single out any section 
or chapter for special mention, but 
as an example of social history 
drawn from original sources the 
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“Portrayal of Social Life in the 
Fourteenth Century,” based on 
Piers Plowman and Reynard the 
Fox, is particularly praiseworthy. 

The Abbé Caron has written an 
excellent biography of Admiral de 
Grasse (Boston: The Four Seas Co. 
$2.50). Americans, while paying 
due honor to Frenchmen like La- 
fayette and Rochambeau, are apt to 
forget the great service rendered 
the American cause by this gallant 
Admiral. 


Foreign Publications—Le Troi- 
siéme Livre des Quatrains, by 
Francis Jammes (Paris: Mercure 
de France. 5 fr.) Francis Jammes, 
these many years serene and cheer- 
ful in his South France village, 
does not write new verses, he only 
writes more verses. He writes, as 
he has always written, about a dog 
barking at night, about the wind 
dying in the leaves, about an old 
farmer who cannot enjoy the wed- 
ding supper of his grandson be- 
cause he fears that the cows have 
not been attended to, about the 
children by the fireplace, doing 
their lessons while a cricket chirps 
somewhere behind a chest of draw- 
ers, about an armful of fresh bread 
which shines in the sun like a 
bridal bouquet; and here and there, 
as always, this poet of the boldly 
commonplace, of the famous verse 
“Comment allez-vous, Monsieur 
Jammes?” slips quietly into a mar- 
velous figure such as—from the 
new volume: “La lumiére taillée 4 
grands coups de ciseau”’; the hu- 
man body figured as a pair of heavy 
and ill-fitting shoes which one 
gratefully draws off at last to let 
the soul expand and breathe; the 
thought of God as a mother-bird 
calling her little ones who have 
slipped half-fledged out of the nest; 
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and the matchless two lines which 
end the series and which conceive 
of a man as: 


“Une motte de terre 
Mélée avec des pleurs”’ 


(A bit of clay 
Kneaded with tears). 


A volume of exactly two hundred 
and sixty lines, but more worth its 
five francs than most volumes of 
twice that number of pages. 
Alexandre Parodi died in 1901, 
but the final volume of his plays, 
Théatre Ill. (Paris: Arthéme Fa- 
yard et Cie. 7 fr. 50), appeared 
only a few months ago. Parodi 
was a critic, an essayist, and a play- 
wright. The most important play 
of this last group is the one called 
Le Pape, which deals with the trial 
of strength between Pope Gregory 
and the ambitious young Emperor, 
Henry IV. Parodi’s historical plays 
are fortified with thorough study 
of his material, and are carefully 
built according to the old formula, 
with a hero, a villain, and a well- 
planned climax. The historical 
Pope Gregory makes an admirable 
hero, but it has taken some vio- 
lence to history to make a satis- 
factory villain of young Henry. 
Parodi’s plays are couched in me- 
diocre verse, and though readable, 
somehow fail to carry conviction. 
Les Crises Sociales de L’Italie 
(Paris: Perrin et Cie. 7/fr. 50), is 
Italy, as the thoughtful French 
scholar, Henri Joly, presents her on 
the basis of a long first-hand study. 
Italy is in chaos, but there is hope 
for her. The Italian, for all his 
emigration, is intensely patriotic. 
He loves not only his province, but 
his united nation. And for all his 
abuse of her, he loves the Church. 
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The two Italies, symbolized by the 
Vatican and the Quirinal, are com- 
ing together; in reality they were 
never far apart at heart. But there 
are still black days ahead, and 
under the three captions, Rural 
Problems, Industrial Problems, and 
Problems of Education, Monsieur 
Henri Joly seeks to forearm by 
forewarning. 

The essayist Jean Rostand wields 
a weapon of gentle irony worthy of 
the subtlest French tradition in Les 
Familiotes, et autres Essais de 
Mystique Bourgeoise (Paris: Bibli- 
othéque-Charpentier. 7fr. 50). 
“Familiotism” is love of family, and 
the title-essay is a remarkable pic- 
ture of family solidarity in an an- 
cient civilization. 

The first two volumes of the 
series, “Verbum Salutis,” Evangile 
selon Saint Matthieu, by Alfred 
Durand, S.J., and Evangile selon 


Saint Marc, by Joseph Huby, S.J. 


(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 14 fr. 
each), are excellent commentaries 
on the Gospel narrative. Strong 
and solid manuals, noncontrover- 
sial and untechnical, they should 
fulfill the authors’ purpose of mak- 
ing Catholics understand and relish 
the Scriptures. 

L’Ordre et les Ordinations, by J. 
Tixeront (Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
8 fr.), is a first-class history of the 
various rites of ordination and their 
progressive development in the 
Church. The last chapter sums up 
the history of the two obligations 
imposed upon those in major 
orders, celebrating and the recita- 
tion of the breviary. The work is 
neither complete nor exhaustive, 
but within its limits is a very valu- 
able contribution to the history of 
theology. 

Le Spiritisme d’aujourd’hui et 
dhier, by Lucien Roure (Paris: 
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Beauchesne. 5/fr.), deals largely 
with the new impulse given the cult 
of spiritism during and immedi- 
ately after the World War. The 
author is severe in his criticism of 
the evidence in favor of spirit com- 
munication put forth by Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle as well as of the philosophy 
of spiritism and the “supernormal” 
presented by Professor Charles 
Richet. He gives a whole chapter to 
haunted houses, apparitions and 
phantoms; another to the most du- 
bious subject of “ectoplasm.” In 
spite of his own seemingly critical 
attitude he adopts as his conclu- 
sions Father Thurston’s opinions 
on the subject. The volume con- 
tains nothing that is new to the 
American reader. Its author fails 


to go to the bottom of his chosen 
subject, particularly on the psycho- 
logical side. 


Jésus dans lHistoire et dans le 
Mystére, by Léonce de Grandmaison 
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(Paris: Bloud et Gay. 3 fr. 50), is a 
refutation of the absurd thesis of 
Drews and Robertson, lately pro- 
pounded by the anticlerical Cou- 
choud in the Mercure de France, 
that Jesus Christ never lived. After 
a brief allusion to the pagan refer- 
ences to Our Savior in Pliny, Taci- 
tus, and Suetonius, and a defense of 
the disputed passage in Josephus, 
the author proves the historicity of 
Jesus from the Gospels and St. Paul. 

La Maison. La Mére (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 5/fr.each). In these 
two well-written volumes the Abbé 
Rouzic writes learnedly and elo- 
quently of the true Christian home 
and the perfect Christian mother. 
He contrasts the old-time pagan 
and Jewish homes with the Chris- 
tian home of to-day, and draws 
many a beautiful picture of the 
mothers of famous Frenchmen, 
Ozanam, Lacordaire, Mgr. d’Hulst, 
Francois Coppée, St. Francis de 
Sales, etc. 
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